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PREFACE 


During the Agarkar Centenary Celebrations in 1956, the 
Trustees of the Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial Prize Fund 
thought that a compilation of a comprehensive review of the 
I^rogress of social reform in India during the last one hundred 
years would be very appropriate and for this purpose, they 
invited Mr. S. Natarajan who was for many years Editor of 
the Indian Social Reformer to write a thesis on the subject. 
His thesis on A Century oj Social Reform in India was ap¬ 
proved and he was awarded the Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial 
Prize last 3 ^ear. The thesis is now published for wider 
distribution. 

The Trustees are grateful to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. B. 
Gajendragadkar for writing a Foreword to the book. 

They also thank Prof. T. A. Kulkarni for having gone 
through the manuscript and making valuable suggestions. 
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FOREWORD 


Ranade believed that “a true reformer has not to write upon 
a clean slate. His work is more often to complete the haM- 
vvritten sentence. We cannot break with the past altogether 
for it is a rich inheritance and we have no reason to be 
ashamed of it. But while respecting the past we must ever 
seek to correct the practical growths that have encrusted it.^’’ 
The panoramic view of the movement of social reform in India 
for nearly 150 years which Mr. S. Natarajan gives us in his 
present book shows graphically the work done by social re¬ 
formers “to complete the half-written sentence.’’ The story 
begins symbolically with the publication of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy’s tract on Sati in 1^8 and it concludes with the year of 
the centenary celebrations of the War of Independence. In 
the pages of this book we get a glimpse of great social 
reformers who had a vision of the new social structure based 
cn social equality. The earliest amongst them was the great 
pioneer Raja Ram Mohan Roy and the last is Gandhiji, the 
Father of the Nation. Mr. Natarajan has depicted the story 
in an easy, lucid and expressive style, and the activities of 
important social reformers, their writings and speeches, their 
struggle for educating public opinion in the proper sense 
of social values; institutions, semi-religious and educational, 
started for that purpose; the social reform conference and its 
work—these and other important events have been unfolded 
by the present book in its 16 chapters. The captions given 
to the several chapters are themselves very eloquent; we 
begin with the Dawn and conclude with the Secular State. 
Mr. Natarajan has inherited from his illustrious father the 
crusading zest for social reform, and yet like his father, his 
pen displays a balanced and dispassionate approach in des¬ 
cribing all the events in their proper perspective. I have no 
^ Indian Social Reform, Part II, p. 30. 
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doubt that the present book will be read by all progressive 
citizens witk great interest. 

The full and comprehensive story of social reform in India 
really stretches back to several hundred years before the 
nineteenth century. Like Hindu culture, Hindu social institu¬ 
tions can justly claim the most ancient pedigree in the history 
of the world. We begin with the Rigveda which was composed 
in the hoary past about 4000 b.c. During the Vedic Age, the 
Aryans’ social structure presented a three-fold division based 
on occupational differences. When the virile Aryan race in¬ 
vaded India and began to occupy it, struggle inevitably ensued 
between the newcomers and the original citizens of this coun¬ 
try, According to many oriental scholars the origin of the 
Sudra caste is not so much social or religious as political. 
When the invading Aryans met with resistance from the 
original inhabitants of India they began to look down upon 
their opponents as an inferior race and called them Dasas or 
Dasyus, Subsequently they came to be’ described as Sudr^. 
The word Sudra seems to occur only once in the Rigveda; 
but there are many references to Dasyu tribes or Dasas. “W(' 
are surrounded on all sides by Dasyu tribes” says the Vedic 
poet; ‘‘they do not perform sacrifices, they do not believe in 
anything, their rites are different, they are not men. O! Des¬ 
troyer of foes! Kill them, destroy the Dasa race.”- The social 
structure in Vedic times shows many features common to all 
pre-historic, primitive social structures all over the world. 

The Vedic Age was followed by the Brahmanas, the 
Aranyakas, the Upanishads and the Puranas, In course of 
time rituals and sacrifices began to occupy a dominant place 
in social life and that gave rise to the power of the priestly 
class. Considerations of artificial purity tended to make the 
prevailing castes rigid and the division of Hindu society into 
water-tight compartments began to raise its head. The effect 
of the growing prominence of rituals and sacrifices was, as Dr. 
Radhakrishnan has observed that “the true was overwhelmed 
I by the false and the chaos of the Brahmanical religion with 
I all its conflicting theories soon reached a climax in the post- 
' 2 Rigi^eda, X, 22, 8. 
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Upanishad or the pre-Buddhist period. This period was one 
ef spiritual dryness where truth hardened into tradition and 
\ morality stiffened into routine. Life became a series of 
I observances. The mind of man moved within the iron circle 
;of prescribed ceremonialism.”** 

However, from time to time great reformers made their 
emphatic protest against the exclusiveness of castes and the 
notions of superiority and inferiority which they inevitably 
bred; and that led to the formation of dissenting sects. 
Amongst these social revolutionaries a place of pride must be 
given to Buddha. “Early Buddhism believed only in a moral 
and virtuous life unfettered by rituals. It proclaimed man’s 
freedom from Shastric injunctions. It was really a protest 
against tradition and it sought to provide a rational scheme 
for the ritual-stricken, caste-ridden man to discover him¬ 
self. . Then followed MahavTr; Jainism, like Buddhism, was 
a protest on the part of Kshatriyas against the exclusiveness 
of the priests who desired to limit entry into the Sanyas 
Ashram to persons of the Brahmin caste alone. MahavTr 
revolted against Brahmanical supremacj^ and the exaggerated 
importance of rituals sponsored by the priestly class. Basava 
who came some centuries later developed the same thesis by 
his teachings and as Rice observes he carried on “a social 
revolution side by side with a religious reformation”. 

Saints in Maharashtra, like Dny5neshwar and Tukariim, 
carried on the same work of social and religious reform. They 
made a valiant effort to modify the strictness of the old spirit 
of caste exclusiveness; sought to raise the Sudra classes to a 
position of spiritual power and social importance almost equal 
to that of Brahmins, They gave sanctity to the family rela¬ 
tions and raised the status of women. In the words of Ranade 
“the effect of their teachings was to humanise society and to ! 
introduce and emphasise the doctrine of mutual toleration.” j 
This is no more than a very brief reference to only some of 
the ancient reformist movements in the long history of social 
institutions amongst the Hindus. The most significant feature 

5 Indian Philosophy by Dr. Radhakrishnan, Vol. I, p. 265. 

4 Ibid., p. 348. 



of all these revolutionary movements was that the social 
revolutions spoke to the masses in the language spoken and 
understood by them. Each one of the reformers departed from 
the conventional Brahmanical way of expressing his socio- 
religious and philosophic views in Sanskrit, but in the spoken 
language of the masses. 

Tlie origin and growth of Hindu social institutions spread 
over four thousand years and more, presents a very fascinat¬ 
ing subject for historical and critical study. The limits 
imposed by the subject of the present work have naturally 
excluded that part of the story from its purview. 

What then are the landmarks in the growth and movement 
of social reform within the period chosen by Mr. Natarajan? 
The Brahmo Samaj with Raja Ram Mohan Roy as its founder 
represents the first organised effort made by educated Indians 
to reform the Hindu way of life and the Hindu social system. 
The Samaj believed “that the religious condition of man is 
progressing like the other parts of his condition in this world. 

It believed that repentance is the only way to attainment of i 
salvation. It prayed for spiritual welfare and believed in the / 
efficacy of such prayers. It did not perform any rites or cere¬ 
monies and theoretically recognised no distinction of caste. 
However, the founder maintained, and believed in, the in¬ 
fallibility of the divine origin of the Vedas. Inevitably the 
Acharya who used to conduct religious services was, for many 
years, always a Brahmin. It was only when Keshab Chunder 
Sen was appointed to the ministerial post that this convention 
vras broken. The dispute which arose subsequently between 
Keshab Chunder Sen and Devendranath Tagore shows that 
Keshab Chunder Sen wanted to make the Samaj a more 
effective weapon of social reform. He and his friends decided' 
to drop the Brahmanical thread and insisted that none but 
the Brahmos should officiate at the services. This difference 
led to schism amongst the Brahmos and the seceders formed 
a separate Samaj. There is no doubt that the activities of 
the Brahmo Samaj played a considerable part in awakening 
the public conscience on the necessity to reform Hindu religion 
and Hindu social customs and conventions. The Samaj in that 
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sense represented an intellectual protest against the dogmas 
and superstitions of Hindu religion as it was then practised. 

Dayanand then came on the scene and founded his Arya 
Sainaj. The Arya Samaj was, no doubt, opposed to the rigidity 
of caste distinction based on birth; but it did not oppose the 
four-fold caste classification based on individual capacities and 
inclinations. It revered the Vedas and its dream was to 
restore the pristine purity of Hindu religion and Hindu social 
structure of which the Vedas speak. This movement was both 
a religious and a national movement. It sought to bring a 
new life to India and to the Hindu race. It glorified the 
Vedas, and made an appeal for the study of ancient Hindu 
culture. It did pioneering work of great value by starting 
several educational institutions on the ancient Upanishadic 
model. The movement started by Dayanand is another land¬ 
mark in the story of social reform. 

Sree Riimakrishna and his disciple Vivekananda played a 
very important part in awakening Hindu society to the wealth 
of its rich inheritance and appealing to it to follow the true 
religious injunctions in their social corporate life. “Him I call 
Mahatma,” said Vivekananda, “whose heart bleeds for the 
poor, otherwise he is a Duratma. So long as millions live in 
hunger and ignorance I hold every man a traitor who, while 
educated at their expense, pays not the least heed to them.” 
The Ramakrishna Mission which Swami Vivekananda founded 
has played a very significant part in social service in modern 
India. It has done commendable charitable work amongst 
Ihe poor and the downtrodden. It has also carried on mis¬ 
sionary work for propagating the Vedanta and the teachings 
of Ramakrishna and it has also organised educational work at 
all its centres throughout the country. It is indeed a great 
tribute to the memory of Sree Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
that the Mission has been rendering such signal social service 
all over the country without distinction of caste, creed or 
colour. 

In Bombay social reformers started the Prarthana Samaj 
which carried on the same work as the Brahmo Samaj did in 
Bengal, though with slightly different approach and emphasis. 
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In Maharashtra, Ag.arkar^ Phule and Karve played a major 
part in the movement of social reform. Agarkar by his power¬ 
ful pen appealed to the educated classes to give up all super¬ 
stitions and to put their faith in Reason. He preached social 
reform with merciless logic basing his views solely on Reason 
and on a rational approach. Phule was an active social 
reformer who genuinely believed in the doctrine of social 
equality and was a passionate exponent of the evils of foreign 
rule. The doctrines preached by him led to a mass movement 
in Maharashtra which clamoured for social equality. The 
great centenarian Karve devoted himself exclusively to the 
cause of female education and the saga of his career is known 
lo all of us. Besides, the enlightened and inspiring voice of 
Ranade, the great prophet of modern India, was guiding the 
movement of social reform during his life. 

In course of time Gandhiji came on the scene; and he 
attacked the evil of untouchability with unprecedented zeal 
and earnestness; indeed he made the removal of untouchability 
an important and integral part of the great national movement. 
However, Gandhiji regarded Varnashrama as a healthy divi¬ 
sion of work based on birth. He agreed that the present 
ideas of caste are perversions of the original and he rejected 
the doctrine of social superiority or inferiority. He conceded 
that Varna as popularly understood Ls based on birth; but 
he held that it was possible for a Sudra to become a Vaishya. 
In order to perform the duty of a Vaishya, however, a Sudra 
need not claim the label of Vaishya. He who performs the 
duty of a Brahmin would easily become one in the next 
incarnation. That briefly is the essence of Gandhiji’s social 
philosophy on the question of caste. 

Mr. Natarajan’s account shows that in several matters the 
movement of social reform succeeded. It is difficult for us 
today to appreciate correctly the nature of the problems which 
social reformers of early days had to face. Voyage by sea was 
j forbidden; and whoever contravened the said convention was 
[liable to social ex-communication. Child marriages were the 
order of the day and the lot of widows was unbearable. Legis¬ 
lative attempts to remove the threat of caste disabilities or 
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to introduce the age of consent were opposed with a vehement 
cry that religion was in danger. Society frowned on female 
•education and inter-marriage even between sub-castes was 
i condemned as opposed to religion. Superstitious observances 
I in the performance of social and religious rites and ceremonies 
were popular. These and other social evils which the move¬ 
ment of social reform fought in early days have now been 
substantially conquered. Even the evil of untouchability has 
been attacked and put under check by constitutional and 
statutory provisions; that, however, does not in actual fact 
mean the end of untouchability. Besides, the problem of 
castes and the petty loyalties to castes and the feelings of 
social superiority and inferiority which inevitably arise from 
them, still remain to be attacked, and social equality yet 
appears to a very large section of the public like a distant 
dream! The study of the movement of social reform during 
the last 150 years in retrospect inevitably raises the problem 
of the prospect and future of the said movement. How best 
can the ideal of social equality be attained without delay and 
what are the methods and means which social reform must 
adopt in order to succeed? These are the main problems 
which call for an immediate answer. There is no doubt that 
the experience of social reformers in the past would be of 
great assistance to us in finding answers to the problems 
thus posed by Mr. Natarajan’s narrative. 

On taking a broad view of the social reform movement dur¬ 
ing the last 150 years in retrospect one significant fact clearly 
emerges; and that is the two-fold, and somewhat mutually in¬ 
consistent, effect of foreign rule in India. The introduction 
of education on Western lines in this country made its 
powerful impact on the minds of educated Indians and sowed 
the seeds of the rational and scientific approach to life. The 
doctrine of social equality and the importance of giving equal 
opportunities to all sections of society to make their economic 
progress, influenced the thoughts and ideology of educated 
Indians; and in the light of this new ideology educated 
India began to examine the Hindu social structure, religion, 
customs and conventions. It is this enquiry that gave birth 
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to the modern movement of social reform. 

On the other hand foreign rule created an upsurge of 
nationalism which looked back on the past glory of the nation 
with pride and passionately desired to put an end to foreign 
domination. The national awakening created by this pas¬ 
sionate urge for political freedom made an irresistible appeal 
to educated India and history shows that this appeal ruled 
over the hearts of all Indians until the dream of freedom was 
realised in 1947. In the j)ursuit of politicaljfreedom nation¬ 
alism minimised and sornetimes ignored the serious defects 
and imperfections in our social structure and refused to face 
the problem of social reform.^ It believed that political freedom 
would automatically solve all social and economic problerns. 
It is now a matter of common knowledge that during this period 
a somewhat acrimonious controversy resounded throughout 
India on the question as to whether political reform should 
precede social reform, or vice versa. Nationalism felt that 
any attempt to solve social problems would weaken the 
national front, and it felt that unity of purpose was essential 
for fighting foreign domination; whereas social reform insisted 
that the foreign domination itself was the result of the essential 
weakness of the Hindu social structure and unless this weak¬ 
ness was removed and remedied political freedom could not 
be achieved and maintained. It is remarkable that during this 
era many social reformers who were radicals in social reform 
tended to be conservative, if not reactionary, in the matter of 
political freedom; whereas some nationalists who were radical 
i:o the matter of political freedom were conservative, if not 
reactionary, in social matters. Unfortunately this conflict 
affected the growth of the movement of social reform. That 
is why we witness the paradox that English education created 
the basis for social reform but English rule indirectly gave 
the movement of social reform a secondary place in the minds 
of the public. 

After the attainment of freedom every thinking person has 
realised that political freedom by itself does not solve social 
or economic problems. The political revolution in this 
country was not the result of an all-round radical philosophy 
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of life. Nationalism and the call for national service received 
response from patriots some of whom did not believe in 
economic and social radicalism; and so even after the attain¬ 
ment of freedom, it is necessary for progressive forces, which 
unreservedly believe in economic and social justice, to rally 
public opinion in support of the cause of social and economic 
justice. National progress cannot proceed in compartments, 
and political freedom cannot fully thrive unless it is accom¬ 
panied by economic and social equality. Ranade, who had a 
comprehensive vision about the political, social and economic 
structure of free India expressed this view many many years 
ago. “You cannot have a good social system’’, he warned his 
countrymen, “when you find yourself low in the scale pf 
political rights; nor can you be fit to exercise political rights 
and privileges unless your social system is based on reason 
and justice. You cannot have a good economic system when 
your social arrangements are imperfect. If your religious ideas 
are low and grovelling you cannot succeed in social, economic 
or political spheres. This interdependence is not an accident 
but is the law of our nature.” It is absolutely essential that 
social reformers of today must realise that Ranade’s state¬ 
ment is profoundly true. 

In a democratic set-up legislation can play a dynamic part 
in establishing social and economic justice and equality. In 
economic matters democracy can effectively use the weapon 
of legislation; but in social matters legislation alone would 
not be able to achieve the ideal of social justice without the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the awakened social conscience. 
There is no doubt that when the Hindu Code is put on the 
statute book to cover all matters of Hindu Law democracy 
would have achieved a very important objective. The Hindu 
Code is revolutionary in the sense that it seeks to secularise 
the personal law of the Hindus. But it would be obvious to all 
students of history that in social matters law cannot step far 
ahead of the social conscience; and that is where social re¬ 
formers have to play an important part in educating public 
opinion so as to create a proper and congenial atmosphere for 
the effective enforcement of social legislation. If social educa- 
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tion and social legislation co-operate, the objective of social 
reform would be more speedily achieved. 

The pursuit of social objectives cannot ignore the deep, 
though invisible, connection between the past, the present and 
the future. It may be conceded that social reform does not 
represent the writing on a clean slate. In a sense the past 
pursues the present and the future is the result of the present; 
but while social reform cannot ignore the element of continuity 
in social structure, it is necessary to take care that a spirit 
of blind revivalism does not raise its head in our country. 
“When we are asked to revive our institutions and customs,” 
said Ranade, “people seem to be very much at a loss as to 
what it is they seek to revive.” Having posed this question 
Ranade examined the history of social progress in India for 
the past centuries and exclaimed “the dead, the buried and 
burnt are dead, buried and burnt once for all; and the dead 
past cannot therefore be revived except by a reformation of 
the old materials into new organised beings.” The validity 
of this principle must always be kept in mind by social re¬ 
formers. 

While pleading for social equality and seeking to make it a 
part of our social structure it is important to emphasise that 
social institutions must be based purely on secular and 
rational considerations of social utility, and religion, as 
px)pularly understood amongst the Hindus, must not be allowed 
any voice in the matter. The chief and the formidable 
difficulty in making social equality real is presented by the 
large number of castes and sub-castes that govern Hindu social 
structure today. Whatever may have been the origin of these 
castes in the past there is no doubt that their continued pre¬ 
sence is a standing challenge to social equality; and so there 
can really be no compromise on this issue. It is these castes 
that divide Hindu society into watertight compartments, foster 
feelings of exclusiveness, prevent the growth of genuine 
social solidarity, give rise to petty loyalties confined respec¬ 
tively within their own narrow limits, and generate a feeling 
of superiority and inferiority. The problem of untouchability 
which has still not been completely tackled is only the 
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aggravated form of the evil represented by the caste system. 
It is only when a casteless society truly based on social 
equality comes into existence that the ideal of social equality 
would be achieved. In the pursuit of this ideal social reform 
must put faith in reason alone and not in religion. Spiritual 
values would be the foundation of social reform; but spiritual 
values must be distinguished from values of superiority and 
inferiority bom of misunderstood provisions of religion. The 
task which social reform thus places before social reformers 
is a very difficult task. Loyalty to social inequality is based 
substantially on ignorance which believes that such inequality. 
Is ordained by religion. Social reformers must, therefore, 
educate public opinion and bring it home to all people that 
true Hindu religion has been progressive and has always 
adjusted itself to the needs of changing times. It is also 
essential to emphasise the fact that religion, popularly so- 
called, should not have any voice in the purely secular pro¬ 
blem of raising a casteless social structure. It would be idle 
to ignore the hard fact that even economic equality would 
not necessarily bring social equality, unless the basis of social 
inequality is destroyed by public education and public co¬ 
operation with legislation. We are now living in the age of 
India’s freedom, and by our Constitution we have placed before 
ourselves the ideal of a welfare State. Social and economic 
justice have been given a place of pride in our Constitution; 
and it is our duty to see that social and economic justice are 
achieved without delay. That is the role which destiny has 
assigned to the movement of social reform, and it is that role 
which social reformers must be prepared to play in the context 
of today. The road to the temple of social justice is long and 
there are many difficulties and dangers on the way. Popular 
ignorance and champions of caste loyalties will present strong 
opposition to the progress of social reform on the way; but 
unless the temple of social justice is reached political freedom 
would not have attained its main objective. After all to the 
masses political freedom is not, and cannot, be an end in itself. 
It is only a means of attaining social and economic justice. 
It is in the attainment of this ideal of social justice that 
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social reform has to play a very important part. That indeed 
is the prospect before the movement of social reform. 

How should a social reformer attempt to achieve this task? 
What should be his creed and his method? In suggesting 
answers to these questions I can do no better than quote the 
great social reformer Gautama Buddha. Said he: “Faith is 
the seed I sow, and good works are as the rain that fertilises 
it; wisdom and modesty are the parts of the plough, and my 
mind is the guiding rein. I lay hold of the handle of the 
law; earnestness is the goad I use; and diligence is my draught 
ox. Thus this ploughing is ploughed destroying the weeds of 
delusion. The harvest that gives is the ambrosia fruit of 
Nirvana and by this ploughing all sorrow ends.” Let the 
movement of social reform follow this path in search of its 
ideal Nirvana of social equality. 

P. B. Gajendragadkar 

New Delhi 
Buddha Paumima 
21 May, 1959 



INTRODUCTION 


The centenary celebration of 1857 as the Year of Revolt was 
launched officially with the publication of a history. But the 
comments generally made by the press and by political extre¬ 
mists were that the record failed to do justice to the Indian 
side, even though it was prepared under the auspices of a 
national government. The reason is not difficult to find. The 
Indian mind thinks more in terms of continuity and evolution 
tlian in terms of revolt and sudden change. If this is true even 
of the political sphere, it is absolutely true of our religious 
and social life. The past and the present in India form an 
unbroken chain. The law of continuity holds and the law of 
innovation is always very much of an intruder. 

The division of European history into ancient or classical, 
medieval and modern, represents sharp differences of ideas and 
ideals. “The modern age,” says Lord Acton, the famous his¬ 
torian of human freedom, “did not proceed from the medieval 
by normal succession with outward tokens of legitimate des¬ 
cent. Unheralded, it founded a new order of things under a 
law of innovation, sapping the ancient reign of continuity.” 
One finds nothing like this clearcut distinction in India. Foreign 
invasions there have been, but the invaders, when they did not 
go away with their booty, settled down in the country and 
submitted to its iron law of continuity. “All immigrations into 
India,” wrote the Anglo-Indian jurist, Sir Henry Maine, “after 
the original Aryan immigration, and all conquests before the 
English conquest including not only that of Alexander but 
those of the Mussalmans, affected the people far more superfi¬ 
cially than is assumed in current opinion.” It may be observed 
in passing that, as Sir John Seeley points out in his “Expansion 
of England”, there was no British “conquest of India” in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 

The English historian, Rapson, also emphasizes the “remark- 

1 
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able continuity of policy” on the part of the rulers of India 
irrespective of race and religion. He writes: 

The main principles of government have remained un¬ 
changed throughout the ages. Such as they were under the 
Mauryan Empire so they were inherited by the Mahomedan 
rulers and by their successors, the British. These principles 
are based on the recognition of a social system which depends 
ultimately on a self-organised village community. Local 
government thus forms the very basis of all political systems 
in India. The grouping of village communities into states, 
and the grouping of states into empires, has left the social 
system unchanged. All governments have been obliged to 
recognize an infinite variety among the governed of social 
customs and of religious beliefs, too firmly grounded to admit 
of interference. Thus the idea of religious toleration, which 
was of slow growth in Europe, was accepted in India 
generally from the earliest times. All religious communities 
were alike under the protection of the sovereign; and inscrip¬ 
tions plainly show that, when the government changed hands, 
the privileges granted to religious communities were ratified 
by the new sovereigns as a matter of course. Instances of 
religious persecution have, indeed, not been wanting in 
India; but the tolerant policy of Asoka was that of the most 
capable and far-seeing of the Muhammadan rulers such as 
Akbar, and it has always been that of the British Govern¬ 
ment which, like Asoka, has only interfered with religion 
when it has entailed practices which conflict with the 
ordinary principles of humanity. 

There is one remark in the above passage which is likely to 
convey a wrong impression. Professor Rapson says that all 
Indian governments have been obliged to recognize the variety 
of customs and religious beliefs. That remark may be under¬ 
stood to mean that religious toleration in India originated as a 
matter of political necessity or expediency, which, as a matter 
of fact, it did not. Prof. Rapson himself refers to Asoka’s edict, 
in which that great monarch declared that his own practice 
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was to reverence all sects, and deprecated the habit of exalting 
one’s own views at the expense of others, as different people 
have different ideas as to what constitutes duty (dharma). 
Asoka was not the originator of this policy. It was certainly 
not an innovation that he introduced. The principle of unity 
in diversity is the root principle of which Indian religion, 
philosophies, society and history are manifestations. The great 
hold which this principle of respect for all religions has on the 
Indian mind, even in its most protestant moods, is illustrated 
by the action two thousand years later of the founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj, in inserting in the Trust Deed of the first 
Brahmo place of worship, the following clause, which has been 
reproduced in the Trust Deeds of all Brahmo Mandirs since 
established: “That in conducting the said worship or adoration, 
no object, animate or inanimate, that has been or is, or shall 
hereafter become, or be recognized, as an object of worship, 
by any man or set of men, shall be reviled, or slightingly or 
contemptuously spoken of, or alluded to, either in preaching or 
praying or in the hymns or other mode of worship that may 
be delivered or used in the said messuage or building.” 

It is thus clear that it was neither political necessity nor 
expediency, but the realisation of a profound truth which deter¬ 
mined alike in religion and in politics the traditional Indian 
policy. This is further proved by the fact that the benefits of 
this policy were extended not only to indigenous sects, but 
also to all newcomers such as Jews, Syrians and Parsis, who 
were all permitted to settle down in the country and to observe 
their own religious practices. Liberal grants to enable them 
to do so were made by the ancient rulers not in one but in 
different parts of the country. 

It is interesting to note the privileges allowed by the ancient 
Hindu King of Malabar to the Jews who migrated to India, 
after the destruction of the second temple in 70 A.D. A 
copper-plate grant, still in their possession, records that the 
principality of Anjuvennam and all its revenues, were con¬ 
ferred on Joseph Rabban, the headman of the Jewish com¬ 
munity, and to his posterity, sons and daughters. According 
to its terms, they are allowed to fire salutes on all solemn 
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occasions, ride on elephants and horses, hold stately proces¬ 
sions, make use of cries of honour and of torches in the day¬ 
time, to play on different musical instruments, besides a big 
drum, to walk upon roads spread with white linen on grand 
occasions, hold tournaments with sticks and sit under a stately 
curtain, and to wear fine coloured cloths and long dresses. 
The date of the copper-plate grant has been variously fixed at 
from 231 A.D. to 700 A.D. But whether the date of the grant 
is the third or the eighth century, the privileges which it 
enumerates were obviously those which had been enjoyed by 
the Indian Jews since they first settled in India. It is clear, 
therefore, that the traditional Indian policy had its origin in 
the religious temper of the people of India. Notwithstanding 
occasional aberrations, Muslim rulers of India have followed 
the same policy as Hindu rulers. 

Continuity then is the key-note of Indian history, and Indian 
leaders would not have it otherwise. Mahadev Govind Ranade, 
the great Bombay leader of the Indian social reform move¬ 
ment, once gently rebuked the Indian Social Rejor^ner for 
seeming to underrate the importance of historic continuity. 
He wrote: “In human affairs, it is not true that our past is 
always dead and burned, as you seem to suppose. Nothing 
that we have done is really dead. Nothing that our fathers 
have done is dead for us. It is a living force, which drags us 
upward or downward and one has to choose between the two. 
Your present is not all yours. It must accumulate, and over¬ 
weigh the old past record of your and your forefathers’ actions. 
In the case of gifted men this is possible, and that is our jiope 
and salvation. If to resolve were the same thing as to act, 
life would have no difficulty and no discipline. ^ Those who live 
in the past secure popularity. Those who bury their past 
obtain ease. Men like Mr. Telang obtain neither ease nor 
popularity by the very fact that they can neither hold by the 
past, nor forget it altogether.” 

It is necessary to follow the growth and development of the 
social reform movement in India for us to have an appreciation 
of the basic continuity of Indian history. For, again and again, 
we shall find that the sanction for change was sought and 
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obtained from ancient India, though the stimulus came from 
outside. In the words of Mahadev Govind Ranade, ‘'change is 
sought not as an innovation, but as a return and restoration to 
the days of our past history.” The Social Reform Movement, 
therefore, was a movement that was stimulated by the impact 
of ideas which had their origin in, or are associated in some 
way with, the modem period of European history. The move¬ 
ment had its most natural growth in areas where the British 
impact was through ideas. It had less to learn from the 
exercise of British political power in India than from British 
political thought. It was not from British officials or army 
officers that Bengal, Maharashtra and Madras derived their 
impressions of Britain but from more idealistic elements. And 
it is necessary to add here that social reform, as commonly 
understood in India, largely related to changes affecting tlie 
structure of Indian society and family, and slightly concerned- 
changes affecting the relations between economic classes, 
which, in the West, go by the name of social reform. 


The three main channels through which modern ideas have 
found their way to India, are British rule, English education 
and Christian missions. Until the beginning of this century, 
Hindus were forbidden by caste rules from going on sea 
voyages. ‘Tn 1821, a Mahratta Brahmin, by name G^i^g^^dhar 
Dixit Phadke,” wrote Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, “came to 
Bombay from Poona and lived there for six years. During 
that period he was employed as a Marathi tutor to the officers 
of the Marine Department. In 1827 he returned to Poona. 
He was immediately excommunicated by his caste, merely 
because he had travelled as far as Bombay and crossed the sea. 
A few years later, his relatives and friends requested the 
Brahmins to administer penance to him and take him back 
into caste. An inquiry was held, and he was called upon to 
give evidence as to the manner in which he had lived in 
Bombay. The result was that some Brahmins agreed to 
administer penance to him and take him back, and he was 
taken. Others, however, refused to join him.” The prejudice 
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against Bombay died by the middle of the Eighteenth Century 
but the ban on travelling to the West persisted right up to 
some fifty years ago. As a result, the influence of men educated 
in Western countries, which in some other countries of Asia, 
has been considerable, has not counted for much in social 
change in India. The distinctive characteristics of the social 
reform movement are that it starts from a religious basis, is 
attracted by the ideas rather than the forms of the Western 
civilisation, and has for its watchword Evolution and not 
Revolution. 

The direct influence of the British Government, which was 
the outstanding Western institution in India, had been rather 
to stereotype existing institutions than to favour reform. The 
circumstances in which the British became rulers of India were 
such as to make any policy of westernising Indian society 
absolutely out of the question. And it is only fair to them to 
acknowledge they had no inclination that way either. Why the 
British and not the French succeeded in establishing their rule 
in India is that the British national qualities were more akin 
to the Indian than those of any other European nation. Both 
English and Indians were conservative, attached to tradition 
and disinclined to effort, except under the stress of necessity. 
The founders of the British Empire, moreover, were strangers 
to the doctrine of race superiority, which had its origin in 
Darwinian theory, Hegelian philosophy and Bismarckian Im¬ 
perialism. 

The direct influence of British rule may even be described 
as being opposed to progressive social movements. But it 
introduced English education, its greatest gift to the people of 
India. And English education has been the dynamic factor in 
modem India. It is generally supposed that English education 
was imposed on the country against the wishes of Indian 
leaders, owing to the advocacy of Lord Macaulay. This is not 
true. Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the founder of the Brahmo 
Samaj, had grasped the importance of English education as 
the great lever of national upliftment and had established an 
English school before the famous Minute of Macaulay was 
written. In fact, it was the Raja's influence, more thra 
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Macaulay’s rhetoric, which led to the adoption of English as 
the medium of education in India., 

The phenomenal enthusiasm with which Indians took to the 
study of English literature and history, was due to their 
opening out to them long vistas of political, social and spiritual 
freedom. The securing of the Magna Carta from King John, 
the struggle against arbitrary imposition of taxes by the King 
and the establishment of the principle of grievance before 
supply, the violation of which in a colony led to the American 
Declaration of Independence, the fight for the freedom of the 
press, and the long controversy over Irish Home Rule, all these 
glorious chapters of English history were studied by the young 
Indian student with eager interest. Edmund Burke had led 
the impeachment of the first Governor-General of India, 
Warren Hastings, for high crimes and misdemeanours. Burke’s 
political philosophy, besides its profound intrinsic merits, had, 
therefore, a special appeal to Indians. From him, and later 
from John Bright, we learnt to think of the principles of politics 
as nothing but those of morality enlarged. Burke’s precept 
that one should touch the wounds of the State as tenderly as 
the wounds of a parent, appealed to many Indians as an 
enlargement of our own traditional conception of filial duty. 
John Stuart Mill’s essays on ‘Liberty’ and ‘The Subjection of 
Women’ have an important place in the evolution of thought 
in modern India. They taught that political freedom must be 
sustained by social freedom, and that both must be based on 
religious freedom. During the present century as English 
tended to decline from being the language of freedom to be¬ 
come the language of Imperialism, Indians began losing their 
enthusiasm for English education. 

Christian missions have played a large part in introducing 
India to the humanistic side of Western civilisation. But the 
underlying idea of these missions is entirely opposed to the 
idea underlying education. T^e Christian missionary believes, 
or is supposed to believe, that Indian society cannot progress 
unless Indians are converted to Christianity. The educational 
system of India, on the other hand, was founded on the belief 
that, if Indians are educated in modern ideas, they will become 
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the natural leaders of reform and even missionaries to convert 
India to Christianity. That English education will lead people 
to Christianity, has been falsified, even in the missionary 
colleges which were intended as an intensive expression of 
this belief. Some of the ablest leaders of Hindu revivalism, 
like the late Swami Vivekananda, were educated in Christian 
colleges. The Scottish Churches College at Calcutta may be 
proud of having produced the Swami. But it is not the purpose 
for which it was started. Christian missions have incidentally 
and indirectly done much good to the country. The fear of 
Christianity has been the beginning of much social wisdom 
in India. The first impulse to start orphanages, for instance, 
came from the desire to prevent famine orphans from being 
swept into the missionary fold through mission orphanages. 

Social service, as distinguished from social reform, is a new 
feature of Indian life, which we owe chiefly to the example of 
Christian missions. In social reform, the reformer is working 
for himself as well as others to remove hindrances, and create 
conditions favourable, to social progress. In social service, the 
worker is necessarily not identified with those for whom and 
among whom he works. In social reform, personal example is 
all in all. In social service also, it is important, but not, I 
apprehend, to the same extent. Organisation in social reform 
is of subsidiary importance. In social service, organisation 
counts for a great deal. In fact, there is always the danger 
that organisation may sap the life of social service just as 
exigencies of administration are apt often to overwhelm poli¬ 
tical principle. 

Thus, the subject of our study emerges as distinct frora the 
religious reform movements of the early Nineteenth Century 
and the social service and welfare organisations of the early 
Twentieth Century. The Social Reform Movement, as a distinct 
movement, may be said to begin with Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s 
work in 1825-33. It is seen at its strength till 1930, when the 
active participation of Mahatma Gandhi in social reform took 
it into another phase and the growth of the Labour movement 
in Britain transformed political thought first in Britain and 
later in India. For our purpose, the political history of pre- 
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mutiny India is of secondary importance. It is enough to know 
that between the years 1757 and 1773 a series of events made 
it clear that the British traders who were operating in the 
East India Company as agents of the political power in India, 
and as monopolists, were transformed into an agent of the. 
British Government; that in 1833 the Company ceased to be a 
commercial body and was allowed to exist as a part of the 
British Government; and that in 1857 on account of dissatis¬ 
faction both in India and in England at the existing conditions 
the British Crown took over direct control and ended the- 
regime of the Company. 

Two other dates are specially significant: In 1869, the 
Suez Canal was opened. The shortening of the distance bet¬ 
ween India and Britain resulted in radically altering the 
nature of Indo-British relations. In 1877, Disraeli, not to be 
outdone by Bismarck who seven years earlier had crowned 
the King of Prussia a German Emperor, made Queen Victoria 
an Empress. The assumption of imperialism to achieve as¬ 
cendancy in Europe was distasteful to English minds. But it 
fused with the notion of Mission popularised by Carlyle and, 
detaching itself from the struggle in Europe, ranged over the 
colonies. 

“The Government of India until the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century,” remarks Michael Edwardes, “was an Indian 
government.... There was to be a certain calm before the 
upsurge of liberal reform which shattered the surface of 
English life in the twenties and thirties of the nineteenth 
century, had its effect on the behaviour of Englishmen and 
English government in India.” Mr. Edwardes who is more 
concerned with Britain in India than with India, refers to the 
“third period of British rule as the period of evangelical revo¬ 
lution which began with the appointment of Lord William 
Bentinck as Governor-General in 1828 and ended in the terror 
of the Mutiny, and the assumption of government by the 
Crown.” And he has missed the fact that the period of “calm”, 
as he calls it, was just the period of intense activity on the 
Indian side. For it was just during these years that Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy applied himself to rousing public opinion in India 
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to the social evils of the time. By his efforts, t he H indu 
College, later to become the Presidency College, was started in 
1817 an institution for educating Indian children on .modern 
lines—the beginning of an energetic campai^ for. scierntific 
education on Western lines. From 1813 to 1828, he wrote 
against sati, the immolation of widows, and organized vigilance 
committees to restrain the practice, until the rite was abolished 
by law in 1828. 

Lord Bentinck, no doubt, was a man of great character, 
determination and vision. His part in the reform deserves 
appreciation and this has been accorded him in generous 
measure. But we must appreciate that to give him his due it 
is neither necessary nor desirable to withhold from Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy the credit that is justly his for creating the at¬ 
mosphere essential for such legislation and for rousing in the 
minds of administrators the feeling of urgency that “every 
day’s delay adds a victim to the dreaded list.” The British 
had put down thugee and female infanticide before the sup¬ 
pression of sati was legislated. The difference that marks the 
anti-sati law from these acts, is the intense feeling roused 
against the evil and the preceding agitation in India which 
carried opinion further into concerted effort against social evils 
and initiated the social reform movement. 

The many-sided activities of Ram Mohun attracted the 
attention of his countrymen in Bengal. He had as early as 
1814, when he started the Atmiya Sabha, encouraged discussion 
of Hindu social customs like kulinism, caste and idolatry. It 
was the successor of the Atmiya Sabha, the Brahmo Samaj, 
which was to become the vehicle of the reform movement. 
After the Raja’s death, attention turned to the condition of 
widows, who, saved from the flames of the pyre, were subject¬ 
ed to enforced austerity; to education which it was decided 
very soon after was to be imparted on western lines; and to 
marriage reform. It was Ishwarchundra Vidyasagar, an 
orthodox Hindu but closely associated with the Brahmo Samaj, 
who brought about the measure enabling Hindu widows to 
marry in 1856. And it was Keshub Chunder Sen who in 1865 
turned the Samaj into an all-India mission, and actively 
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agitated against child marriage and for the education of women. 
The sharing of experiences which this brought about, led 
twenty years later to the establishment of the Indian Social 
Conference under Mahadev Govind Ranade, which held social 
reformers together for over 50 years. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy the Father of Modem India is thus 
Ihe active inspirer of the Social Reform Movement which, 
manifesting itself in different parts of India as so many protests 
against social evils, came together in 1884 as a single move¬ 
ment. And it is with the Raja’s work in Bengal that the 
history of the movement begins. 


The history of the social reform movement, however, is closely 
related to the Indian social structure and the influences, apart 
from the movement itself, which have been working on it 
during the past one hundred years. It has to be borne in 
mind that, before the period directly concerning us, Hindu 
Society had no central authority to direct it and, until 1884 
when the Social Conference afforded a common, all-India 
platform, there was no general diffusion of knowledge of the 
problems that confronted it. If the reformers were working 
in scattered isolation, the reactionaries too were far from 
united. In contrast to the political movement which proceeded 
from a theoretical appreciation of the value of freedom and 
assumed a practical form only when confronted by the acts 
of the Government, the social movement grew out of a keen 
realisation of practical difficulties and theory only came 
in later. 

The first basic difference between the structures of Western 
and Hindu Societies is caste. The caste system consists of a 
number of hereditary groups. Every Hindu is bom in one of 
these and no one can pass from the one to the other. At some 
time of which no actual record exists, it is generally believed, 
there were originally four castes differentiated by functions, 
namely, Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras. Brahmins 
were teachers and priests, the Kshatriyas were soldiers and 
administrators, the Vaishyas were merchants, and the Sudras 
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were the great mass of manual workers, chiefly cultivators* 
These had become subdivided during the centuries into 
hundreds and even thousands of sub-castes and sub-castes 
within sub-castes. Patrick Geddes referring to the four main 
Indian castes points out that “these four great castes, not only 
India, but every other civilization has more or less developed: 
poor and rich, labour and capital, these two first castes, are 
the ones mainly developed in western lands by our industrial 
age; yet we also have been increasingly developing the culture- 
caste of the university; while our public schools have especially 
endeavoured to provide a courage-caste, with its ambitions 
turned from gain or learning towards an ideal of rule.” This 
is broadly the idea underlying the original caste. But, con¬ 
sidering the long history of sub-castes, it would appear that in 
India too the four-fold division has always been an aspiration 
rather than a reality from which present-day Hindu Society 
had slipped. 

According to the Bhagwad Gita, which is recognised as 
authoritative by Hindus of all sects, the four castes were i 
originally based on the conduct and aptitude of individuals. ( 
But conduct and aptitude had long ceased to count and a 
man’s caste was determined solely by the caste of his parents 
It is this which has made the caste system as it exists in India 
at the present day, the great obstacle in the way of Hindu 
solidarity. In Western societies there is no law or custom 
which prevents any individual from taking his place in any of 
these four categories according to his talents and opportunities. 
The West has more or less discarded heredity as the basis of 
society. In India, however, society has hitherto rested on a 
basis of heredity and it is unlikely that it will be altogether 
eliminated from the operative ideas of social, family and even 
political life. It is easy to give up the externals of caste, but, 
as has been frequently observed in recent years, the caste 
outlook presents greater difficulties. 

The essential distinction between Indian society and Western 
society can be brought out in a simple way. The divisions of 
Western society are mainly horizontal whereas in Ifidia they 
are predominantly vertical. In the West you have, generally 
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speaking, the upper, middle and the lower classes, divided 
broadly on economic lines. In India the economic factor is 
still not the only deciding factor. Every group has 
its rich, middle and poor classes; and whilst in the 
West there is no legal barrier against inter-marriage 
among the three classes, in India, and among Hindus, 
there could be traditionally no legal marriage between the 
several groups. The rich man’s daughter, if she cannot find a 
bridegroom of the same economic status as herself in her own 
caste, must marry a man from the middle or the poorer classes 
of her own group and cannot marry a rich person of another 
group. This at present is almost the only form in which the 
distinction of caste is legally operative. In the past, and that 
i\ot in the very remote past, the caste imposed rules of conduct 
the breach of which entailed excommunication. British Indian 
law had largely deprived caste councils of their disciplinary 
powers, though they had not altogether fallen into disuse, 
especially in the villages where modem individualistic notions 
had not penetrated. Excommunication had lost most of the 
terrors. It has now been made illegal in several parts of 
India. 

This caste system has a religious basis among Hindus alone, 
but it permeated all communities which have settled down in 
India—Muslims, Christians and even, to some extent, Euro¬ 
peans. On the other hand, Muslim rule in Northern India 
obliged the several castes of Hindus there to minimize their 
differences. Consequently caste differences lost their sharp 
edges there and the process was facilitated by the existence of 
a common culture derived from language. In Peninsular India, 
however, the difference between Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
has continued and has become accentuated upto the present 
day, giving rise to what was known in the thirties as “the non- 
Brahmin movement” in Madras and Maharashtra. In Maha- 
lashtra, the non-Brahmin revolt was due to, or rather origi¬ 
nated in, the refusal of Brahmins to accord some princes the 
status of Kshatriyas, entitled to have the vedic rites performed 
at their marriages and other domestic ceremonies. There is 
behind it also the feeling that the Peshwas usurped the 
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Mahrashtra Kingdom founded by the Great Shivaji. But both 
the historical and theological reasons are fast disappearing. 

Even in the Madras “Presidency’’ the Brahmin-non-Brahmin 
feeling is not so keen in the Telugu country as it is in the 
Tamil country and in Malabar. The reason is that the cultural 
bond between the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins in the 
Telugu country is stronger and there is also a number of big 
landholders who claim Kshatriya descent and act as 
a moderating influence. In the Tamil country, how¬ 
ever, although the Brahmins speak the Tamil language, 
they look to Sanskrit as their cultural and religious 
source. The Tamil language, however, has an ancient litera¬ 
ture quite independent of Sanskrit and the Tamils did not 
come as completely under the influence of Brahminism as did 
the other linguistic groups. They had great religious traditions 
and they accepted Brahminical influence only with considerable 
modifications. The compromise or the synthesis of the 
Brahminical vedanta and the Tamil Saivaism known as the 
Saiva Siddhanta has produced some of the finest devotional 
literature in any language. 

In the Malabar country the feeling against Brahmins 
is not cultural so much as Malayalam itself is a high¬ 
ly Sanskritised language. Nor is it political as it is in 
Maharashtra, the Brahmins having conceded Kshatriya 
status to the Malabar kings. The Brahmins, among whom the 
land of Malabar was parcelled out, found themselves among 
a population still in the matriarchal stage and the custom grew 
up and alliances were made between Nair women and Brahgriin 
men which had few of the legal attributes of marriage. For a 
long time the Nairs accepted this arrangement. But English 
education progressed very rapidly among the Nairs and modem 
ideas followed in its wake and awakened the community to 
the inequity of this system. The Brahminical opposition to 
the legalization of these Nair-Brahmin alliances led to great 
bitterness. The originator of the npn-Brahmin. movement in 
South India was a Nair. The non-Brahmin Movement in the 
South thus originated as a social protests It was so diffident 
of itself that, when the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were 
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under consideration, the non-Brahmins wanted a certain 
number of seats reserved for them in the Legislature. In the 
very first elections, however, they were able to sweep the 
polls and they formed the first ministry under the Reforms. 
They have since been an important force in politics. But it 
must be said that the social aspect of the movement has long 
fallen into the background. Another danger into which the 
movement has drifted from the protest against the Brahmin 
supremacy, is the attack on religion. 

The inevitable concomitant of every watertight social system, 
the outcastes, constitutes the Untouchables of India. Men of 
other religions, such as Christianity or Islam, do not, of course, 
belong to any of the four Hindu castes, but are not regarded 
as Untouchables. Indeed, when persons belonging to the 
untouchable castes became converts to other religions, they 
ceased to be untouchables. But so long as they remained in 
their ancestral religion, they were untouchables, subject to 
varying degrees of exclusion. All untouchables were excluded 
from Hindu temples, from schools and places of public resort. 
They had to draw water from separate wells or tanks. The 
worst instances of this custom were to be found in South 
I)idia. The outcastes of India suffered certain aggravated 
features, notably the regarding of mere touch as polluting. 
There is no fundamental ethnic difference between caste 
Hindus and most of the communities classed as untouchables. 
No Hindu leader of note has sought to palliate this evil custom 
on the ground of racial difference. On the other hand, there 
are differences, and they are rather serious in the Hindu view, 
in some of the habits which the untouchable classes have 
acquired during the years that they were relegated to a place 
outside the society. 

The growth of Hindu opinion on the subject of untouch- 
ability is due distinctly to the influence of Western ideas. 
Individual Hindu philosophers and saints often ignored the 
distinctrdh between caste Hindus and untouchables, and there 
were Hindu Saints of untouchable origin. But saints and 
philosophers in India seldom concerned themselves with the 
reform of social institutions. The Brahmo Samaj was the first 
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great religious reform movement which included social reform 
as an integral part of its mission. Members of the untouchable 
castes have been freely admitted to all the privileges of Brahmo 
Samaj, but they have not shown themselves to be very eager 
to take advantage of them. The Arya Samaj, the other great 
^ Hindu religious reform movement, adopted active measures to 
ameliorate the condition of the untouchabfes. It started the 
shuddhi or purificatory movement to raise these classes in the 
Hindu social scale. It opened schools where young boys and 
girls of the depressed classes were taught Sanskrit, and studied 
the Vedas, which orthodox Hinduism had forbidden to any 
but the twice-born. 

The underlying motive of antagonism between widely 
differing elements of the population is a passion for building 
up and strengthening exclusiveness. Some of the castes com¬ 
prised in the untouchable group in India were descended from 
alliances regarded with grave disapproval by the Hindu com¬ 
munity. According to Hindu ideas, marriage is permissible 
only between persons of the same caste. The marriage of a 
girl of a lower caste with a man of a higher caste, is tolerated, 
and in the Bombay Presidency it has been recognised as legally 
valid by a judgement of the High Court. But the marriage of 
a girl of the higher, particularly, the Brahmin caste, with a 
man of a lower caste, is severely reprobated and the descen¬ 
dants of such marriage are chandalas, the most deprecatory 
term applicable to any group of people in Hindu society. Other 
offences against caste led to similar results, ^e Nayadis of 
Malabar were perhaps the most despised class of untouchables 
in the whole of India. Their approach within a distance of 
300 feet was said to contaminate a Brahmin. Thurston says 
that these Nayadis are the descendants of some families of 
Nambudiri Brahmins who were excommunicated centuries 
ago for the breach of some caste rules* 

The untouchables of India are sometimes known as Panch- 
amas or the fifth caste. They are also called Antyajas or the 
latest born. They are not a single community. They comprise 
several groups, each regarding itself as superior to the other. 
The caste restrictions as regards inter-marriage and winter- 
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dining are observed far more strictly among the different 
groups of untouchables, than among the higher castes. Even 
when they are converted to Christianity, the missionaries find 
it more difficult to get converts of these classes to fraternise 
with each other, than converts from the higher castes. 

Under the British, so far as the public institutions and the 
public services were concerned, there were no legal disabilities 
but the untouchables were mostly excluded from the Indian 
army although they formed the bulk of the Army with which 
the British conquered India. Christian missionaries of what¬ 
ever denomination have resorted to mass conversions from the 
untouchables, at various times, insisting on regarding them as 
elements unprotected by the policy of religious neutrality. 
The Hindu community was indifferent for many years and 
some Hindus even went so far as to consider that under 
British rule conversion to Christianity was the most promising 
means of raising the condition of the untouchables. The Indian 
National Social Conference took up the matter, but very little 
was done to improve it. The c redit of in itiating a movenient 
to raise the untouchables belongs to the Arya Samaj. But on 
the introduction of the communal principle in Indian electo¬ 
rates, the numerical loss to the Hindu community from 
conversion was felt as a source of political w^eakness. As a 
result, the cause was taken up by political parties, and the 
Hindu Mahasabha adopted the programme of the Arya Samaj. 
In later developments, the religious and social character ot the 
anti-untouchability problem was completely eclipsed by the 
political aspect. 


The other great Hindu institution which revealed distinct 
characteristics, was the joint family system and the social 
arrangements which accompanied it. Property laws were 
devised so as to emphasize the family unit rather than the 
individual, and with variations of a regional nature rights to 
inheritance were either withheld from women or greatly 
modified. What the system gave in the way of security it 
more than took away with regard to initiative. The manager, 
2 
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of the family property or virtual head of the family made all 
diecisions. The marriage system too saw that either to man or 
woman the event did not mark out a new life where new 
responsibilities fell on the couple. All this made for stability 
—inertia, perhaps, would be the better word—a social climate 
in which the individual was hemmed in on all sides. As a 
consequence, women were the worst sufferers because here 
as in all societies the rigours of a conventional community 
bore most heavily on the women. The worst among them, 
again, were those who had no expectations of the future to 
relieve the miseries of the present. Thus the necessity for 
effecting changes in the condition of women came to be felt 
long before any inroads were contemplated into the joint family 
system, and attention was first drawn to the position in the 
family and home of the Hindu widow. 

The condition of women, therefore, deserves attention. 
Numerically, the number of women in India is a little less than 
the number of men. Marriage is universal. Only a small 
percentage of women remain single after the fifteenth year, 
and many are married when they are ten or twelve. Marriage 
means betrothal but the betrothal and not the consummation 
ceremony contributes the binding legal tie. Most of the 
marriages are, of course, arranged by parents which lets in 
the evil of dowry, emphasizes caste and status, and subordi¬ 
nates marriage to considerations of property. 

The Hindu marriage is a sacrament and does not admit of 
dissolution by divorce or, in the case of women, even by death. 
The widower is free to marry but not so the widow who enters 
on a life of enforced austerity. This rigid system applies only 
to the higher castes, the family life of the others being regulated 
by tribal custom. It is a fundamental maxim of Hindu Juris¬ 
prudence that custom over-rides the written law, and even in 
the highest castes shastraic injunctions are varied by local 
custom. In fact, custom before the British Indian courts were 
established was very fluid. “Legal fictions’’ were, as in Roman 
Law, invented to meet social exigencies. On the other hand, 
the tendency in Hindu society is for the lower castes to imitate 
the higher castes and the prohibition of remarriage is one of 
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the ways by which they seek to raise themselves in the social 
scale. The British Courts also, during their early days, when 
they were assisted by pundits, applied the Hindu Civil Code 
indiscriminately to Hindus of all castes. Sir Henry Maine who 
was Law Member of the Government of India, refers “to the 
curious circumstance that the influence of these Brahminical 
theories upon law has been rather increased than otherwise 
by the British dominion.” 

The marriage laws of both Hindus and Mussalmans allow 
plurality of wives and marriages in these two communities 
which constitute the greater part of the population, therefore, 
do not come under the category of monogamous marriages. 
In Bengal among a section of the Brahmins and in Rajasthan 
among the Rajputs, large-scale polygamy had come to exist 
but they were “regional deviations” due to peculiar conditions. 
More normally, the practice was hedged in with several 
restrictions. According to the Hindu shastras men were 
authorised to take a second wife only in cases where the first 
marriage did not eventuate in male progeny. A Hindu who 
died without a son to carry on the family rites, was deprived 
of the opportunity of going to Heaven. The main and only 
object of marriage among Hindus was conceived to be the 
production of offspring, particularly sons. Despite this, even 
where the first wife did not bear a son, her husband could 
take a second wife only with her consent and approval. There 
was the alternative of “adoption”—a legal fiction by means of 
which a childless couple could provide themselves with a son 
to perform their funeral rites and inherit their property. The 
conditions attaching to the permission to marry a second wife 
as happens to such conditions, dropped out of the law, and, 
if a Hindu chose, he could take a second wife, even if he had 
one or more children by his first wife. There was no legal 
protection to the first wife against such cruelty. She could 
not remarry, as the Hindu law did not provide for the deter¬ 
mination of the marriage bond under any circumstances so 
far as women are concerned, and any man who married her, 
was guilty of bigamy which is a punishable offence. An escape 
lay through conversion to Islam or Christianity but, though 
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few cases occurred of such conversion, the sentiment against 
this course has grown in strength and this was itself a factor 
in creating interest in remedies within the Hindu social 
system. 

Marriage in Islam is a civil contract and divorce is accepted 
on conditions which favour men. Polygamy was originally 
permissive and conditional on the husband being able to mete 
out to all his wives—restricted to four in number—absolutely 
equal treatment. Whatever might have been the case in the 
past, the condition has ceased to have legal significance. Both 
communities offered little by way of idealism or challenge to 
one another when they came in contact in India. The exigen¬ 
cies which they faced, even the problems which they posed to 
each other, though different, contributed towards hardening 
customs and relaxing conventional and legal restrictions on 
social excesses. It was with the coming of the West that a 
challenge was presented to Hindus and Muslims. With the 
growth of a middle class and the emergence of women from 
the seclusion of the home, the monogamous ideal was accepted 
but among Hindus the concept of divorce made slower progress 
until political influences brought the westernised Indian to the 
forefront. Indian reformers advocated not direct modification 
of these ancient laws, but the adoption of a simple form of 
civil marriage, monogamous and available to men of all com¬ 
munities either before or after the religious ceremony. The 
religious character of the marriage would thus remain, and 
the monogamous character would be super-added to it. 

Another problem which engaged the attention of Indian 
social reformers was prostitution. In India the modem brothel 
system is an innovation. The indigenous system has, by 
contrast, been called “the family system”. Under the family 
system, the women of certain classes were trained in the arts 
of music and dancing. They did not marry and had a recognised 
status as women of the town.. ^ In some castes, the girls..jvere 
dedicated and sang and danced before the deity at the .hiQurs 
of worship in the Hindu temples. Such women were not looked 
upon as common prostitutes. They had a social status and 
were often distinguished for their piety. They, in fact, con- 
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sidered themselves ordained by God to lead such lives and 
they had their own castes and customs. The succession in 
such families went in the matriarchal manner. The Abbe 
Dubois writing about these women a century ago and des¬ 
cribing in no complimentary terms the deva-dasis or temple 
dancing girls, said, ‘‘Nevertheless, to the discredit of Europeans 
it must be confessed that the quiet seductions which Hindu 
prostitutes know how to exercise with so much skill, resemble 
in no way the disgraceful methods of the wretched beings 
who give themselves up to a similar profession in Europe, and 
whose indecent behaviour, cynical impudence, obscene and 
filthy words of invitation are enough to make any sensible 
man who is not utterly depraved, shrink from them with 
horror. Of all the women in India, it is the courtesans, and 
especially those attached to the temples, who are the most 
decently clothed. Indeed they are particularly careful not to 
expose any part of the body.” Then again, “the most shame¬ 
less prostitutes would never dare to stop a man in the streets; 
and she in her turn would indignantly repulse any man who 
ventured to take any indecent liberty with her. The man 
who behaved familiarly with one of these women in public, 
would be censured and despised by everybody who witnessed 
the scandal.” Even among the women who were not attached 
to temples, in the family system, the same standard of decency 
in behaviour was strictly observed. 

Subjected to strong adverse criticism for giving a recognized 
position to women of loose character in the temples, Hindu 
writers have attempted to draw a comparison with Greece and 
Rome. The name deva-dasi has been explained as referring to 
women devoted to the service of the temple and somewhat 
akin to vestal virgins. But the original intention had faded 
away and these women specially in the South were greatly in 
demand at social and domestic festivities where they sang and 
danced. Towards the end of the Nineteenth Century, a vigor¬ 
ous campaign was launched, with the enthusiastic support 
of Christian missionaries, for rescuing music and dancing from 
its association with licentiousness and for destroying the caste 
mould in which girls of the dancing community were held.. 
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The success of the agitation was in part due to the rapid deve¬ 
lopment of events. 

The disappearance of the family system of prostitution was 
accompanied by the extension of the brothel system with its 
regular organized trade in women. The worst localities where 
the brothel system has taken root, are the great sea port towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Young girls from different 
parts of the country are recruited and transferred from place 
to place. Bombay and several other states have adopted legis¬ 
lation to put down brothels, but clandestine prostitution is on 
the increase owing to widespread poverty, over-crowding in 
the cities and growing indiscipline. The evil, however, in India 
is prevalent mostly in the large manufacturing cities. The 
great disparity between the male and female population in 
industrial cities like Bombay is in itself a reason for the growth 
of prostitution in such conditions. In the interior which is 
mainly rural, the almost universal custom of marriage is to a 
large extent a check on prostitution but the Indian peasant 
is no longer able to follow his ancestral occupation of agricul¬ 
ture and as a landless labourer is forced to seek employment 
in towns. The main advantage which commercialized prosti¬ 
tution has over the system it displaced, is that it cannot be 
defended on religious grounds. 

If the programme of the reformers seems unimpressive 
today, it is because they were mostly concerned with eradi¬ 
cating evils. Except for a set of Brahmos in Bengal which 
attempted westernisation, the reformers were not interested 
in securing a European respectability for Indian society; nor 
were they ashamed of being Indians. 



CHAPTER I 


THE DAWN 

Political historians— Indians no less than Britons—tend to 
assume that after the Battle of Plassey (1757) the supremacy 
of the British power in India was assured. This is reading 
history backwards, a natural defect which brings out how 
difficult it is for persons living today to picture conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the past. But the social life of the country tells a 
different story. Contrary to the general opinion, the British, 
far from initiating the abolition of sati, were the last of the 
contemporary governments in India to move against it. Akbar 
had tried to end the practice but without success. Following 
a rescue of a widow from the flames at Agra, Aurangzeb 
rejected a petition of the Brahmins and decreed that “in all 
lands under Moghul rule, never again should officials allow 
a woman to be burnt.” Muslim and Mahratta rulers had sub¬ 
sequently discountenanced sati; the Mahrattas had “by a wise 
neglect, which neither encouraged by approval nor provoked 
by prohibition, rendered the practice very rare,” writes Sir , 
John Malcolm. The French in Chandemagore, the Danes in 
Serampur and the Portuguese in Goa had prohibited sati. 
Hindu residents in these towns had to take their widows into 
British territory and to get a British magistrate’s sanction 
before burning them. Only in Rajasthan and Bengal in the 
British sphere of influence, did sati persist on a large scale. 
And there the evil was aggravated by the prevalence of the 
custom of multiple wives among Rajput princes and Kulin 
Brahmins. 

Complaints of evil times are to be found in all centuries and 
in all nations which have left a literature behind them. But 
in the India of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the decline is acknowledged most emphatically. 
“Bengal,” writes P. K. Sen, “presented a piteous spectacle of 
a conflict of faiths and ideals, of a blind bigotry and equally 
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blind scepticism, of rank atheism side by side with a sancti¬ 
monious Brahmanism, and of an utter laxity of moral and 
religious discipline countenanced and supported by a pharisaic 
appeal to scriptural sanction in matters great and small.” 
“What applies,” he adds, “to Bengal applies also to other parts 
of India at the time, only in varying measures.” Of popular 
Islam, as of popular Hinduism, the most that could be said 
was that it verged on idolatry and throve on meaningless ritual. 
Religion had become but another name for convention and 
j “Bengal, in the depths of her degradation, presented a mourn- 
; ful spectacle of a caste-ridden, convention-ridden, priest-ridden 
J country.” The worst sufferers in all this were women. 

The seclusion of women following on the spread of purdah, 
the practice of kulinism, the prevalence of child-marriage had 
reduced women to a degraded state, in which education was no 
longer deemed necessary. The devices which were often 
justified as ways of protecting the person of a woman, rapidly 
became the instruments of her degradation. Kulinism was 
the practice by which it was sociaDy possible for even a hun¬ 
dred women to be given in marriage to one Brahmin by reason 
of his kul (high status). Many members of the four highest 
clans in Bengal made a profession of marriage, writes Edward 
Thompson, selling themselves as husbands to a number of 
women, few of whom ever lived with their husband or even 
saw him after marriage, except when they climbed the funeral 
pyre. Widows were subjected to a life of enforced austerity 
and subjection if they refused to immolate themselves; “there 
were not wanting men prepared to go the length of dragging 
them to the funeral pyre and thus compelling co-cremation.” 

Ram Mohun Roy, the one man among Indians who brought 
about the suppression of sati and set in motion the forces 
which led to the correction of many of these social evils, was 
bom into this society in 1772. Nor was he spared from expo¬ 
sure to the prevailing conditions. At a very early age, he was 
married off to three girls, one of whom died very young. His 
great-grandfather had rendered distinguished service to the 
Nawab of Bengal and his grandfather, after having held office 
under Siraj-ud-Doula, had left the service because of some 
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ill-treatment accorded to him. Ram Mohun’s paternal an¬ 
cestors were pious Vaishnavites. His mother’s family were 
staunch Saktas, though Ram Mohun’s mother herself appears 
to have whole-heartedly conformed to the practices of the 
family she had married into. He himself had an education, 
which strange as it may seem now, was admirably fitted for 
the part he was to play in the nation’s history. After his 
early education in the village school in Bengali, and private 
studies in Persian at home, Ram Mohun who showed marked 
promise, was sent to Patna, then a centre of Islamic learning- 
The young aspirant for office in those days had to be well- 
versod in Persian, the court language. In Patna, Ram Mohun 
learnt Persian and Arabic and also made a study of the Koran 
and Koranic literature. From Patna, he is believed to have 
moved to Benares where he took up Sanskrit studies. 

On his return home, though a young boy of just over 12, 
he did not disguise his aversion to the popular Hindu religion 
as he saw it practised around him. He is said to have desired 
to renounce the world and to become a sanyasi at the age of 
fourteen but his mother dissuaded him. This was under the 
influence of Nandakumar Vidyalankar who was a close asso¬ 
ciate of Ram Mohun and whose brother became his fu'st 
mini.ster in the Brahmo Samaj. Nandakumar had become a 
sanyasi and renounced the life of a householder before he met 
Ram Mohun. An uneasy three years ensued, at the end of 
which Ram Mohun left the paternal home, estranged from his 
father and anxious to continue his search for the truth. His 
travels took him as far as Tibet, where disillusionment with the 
religion of the Lamas brought him into conflict with the wor¬ 
shippers. There was a short reconciliation with his father 
but it ended with his being “obliged to reside for ten or twelve 
years at Benares at a distance from his friends and relatives 
who lived on the family estate in Burdwan.” The death of 
his father in 1803 released Ram Mohun from the restraint he 
had imposed on himself, and his iconoclastic mission com¬ 
menced with a treatise on monotheism in Persian. He moved 
out of Benares and about this time entered the service of the 
East India Company, having started the study of English. 
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This opened before him a new vista and he became 
acquainted with the political administrative system of western 
countries. Retiring from service about the age of 40, he moved 
to Calcutta. His object was to spend the rest of his life as a 
seeker after truth. The Hindu scriptures lay down four 
stages for a man’s life—student, householder, vanaprastha and 
sanyas. In the third stage, he is to hand over all his worldly 
affairs to his son and to retire into the forest intent on medi¬ 
tating on religion. Ram Mohun called his house in Calcutta 
Vanaprasthashram, though, of course, he interpreted the duties 
of this stage in a more energetic and enlightened way- He 
vigorously set himself to attack the popular Hindu religion of 
idolatry. He published an EInglish translation of his essay for 
the purpose, strange to say, of convincing some Europeans 
who had begun ‘^to palliate and soften the features of Hindu 
idolatry” and who said “that these objects of worship were 
considered by their votaries as emblematical representations 
of the Supreme Divinity.” By this time he had studied 
Christianity. He learnt the Hebrew and Greek languages in 
order to study the Bible in the original. His study of Christ¬ 
ianity made him an enthusiastic admirer of the teachings of 
Jesus and he immediately published a book in English entitled 
The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness- 
lie suggested that the moral principles of the New Testament 
should be separated from other matters contained in that book 
in order to make them acceptable to non-Christians. The 
Precepts called forth the protest of Christian missionaries who 
feared that Ram Mohun’s unconventional method would be a 
strong barrier to their programme of converting Indians. They 
attacked him as a heathen who had no right to meddle with 
the Gospel. Ram Mohun replied spiritedly to these attacks. 
He pointed out that the methods of the missionaries were 
calculated to counteract their own desire. Ram Mohun found, 
as others have done since, that even the most liberal-minded 
Christian missionaries could not be expected to understand and 
sympathise with such interpretations of Christ’s teachings as 
Raja Ram Mohun had given. 

This discovery embittered Ram Mohun not a little and we 
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find him, while zealous for the spread of Christ’s teachings in 
India, complaining that the British Government had violated 
its pledge of neutrality by allowing missionaries to publish and 
distribute books reviling the Hindu and Mahomedan religions. 
He became a strong opponent of proselytism and one of the 
objects of the foimdation of the Brahmo Samaj was stemming 
the tide of proselytation. He did not base the teachings of 
the Brahmo Samaj on the precepts of Jesus but on the precepts 
of the ancient religion containing the holy Vedas. Henceforth, 
the Raja stood forth as the champion of the purest form of 
Hinduism against the Christian missionaries. 

While Raja Ram Mohun was energetically prosecuting his 
religious controversies, he was not unmindful of other matters. 
His interest extended to all phases of society. He started the 
first Bengali newspaper in India and fought for the freedom 
of the press when an English journalist was expelled from the 
country by the then Governor-General He founded the first 
English school in India and he, more than Lord Macaulay, was 
responsible for the decision to impart western education. Ram 
Mohun’s interest was not confined to his own people. Move¬ 
ments of freedom anywhere evoked his enthusiasm. The 
action of the King of Neopolitans in withdrawing the Con¬ 
stitution filled him with despair. Ram Mohun celebrated the 
grant of a Constitution to Spain by giving a public dinner at 
tlie Town Hall of Calcutta. He followed the fortunes of the 
French Revolution with great enthusiasm. When he was in 
England the fate of the Reform Bill was hanging in the balance 
and he vowed, if Parliament failed to pass it, he would emigrate 
and settle down in the United States. His aspiration for India 
was largely coloured by his admiration for the States. The 
Raja died in England and was buried there in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bristol. The inscription on his tombstone says: 
“His unwearied labours to promote the social, moral and 
physical condition of the people of India, his earnest endeavours 
to suppress idolatry and the rite of Suttee, and his constant 
zealous advocacy of whatever tended to advance the Glory of 
God and the welfare of man, live in the grateful remembrances 
of his countrymen/* 
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It was in connection with the suppression of sati that Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy first turned his mind to reform of social 
abuses. Into the question of the antiquity and origins of the 
practice it is unnecessary now to enter. Thanks to the fervent 
efforts of Ram Mohun Roy and his skilled campaigning, it is 
generally accepted that it was not enjoined by the sacred books 
of the Hindus. The British in India had been administratively 
I aware of its prevalence since 1789 when Mr. M. H. Brooks, 
Collector of Shahabad, forcibly prevented a sati, and was told 
by the Government that he must not resort to coercive 
measures but use private authority only. Successive Governors- 
General from Wellesley to Moira allowed themselves to be 
governed by the caution of the Supreme Court which asked 
the Government to be guided by the ‘‘religious opinions and 
prejudices of the natives.” Thus till 1829, while individual 
servants of the East India Company acted here and there with 
firmness and decision, the Government pursued a policy of 
vacillation. Wellesley was restrained from acting by the fear 
that the army would revolt while Moira and Amherst were 
led into a policy of allowing sati under legal sanction. 

In 1803, William Carey the missionary had taken a census of 
satis within a radius of thirty miles from Calcutta. The figures 
he placed before Lord Wellesley were 438 in 1803 and 300 in 
1804. The Government delayed action but from this 
time the problem began to interest servants of the 
Company as well as British opinion in England. As 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, himself an acknowledged orientalist, 
generously pointed out, “the successful exertion of European 
Orientalists in translating Sanskrit works into English,” had 
freed the public from the clutches of the pundits. More, as 
the Raja tactfully abstained from mentioning, it had freed the 
Government from its reliance on reactionary pundits for inter¬ 
pretations of the law. But the orientalists came later. From 
1811 to 1829, the Raja conducted a one-man campaign which 
for energy, variety and consistency has not been equalled in 
history. 

In 1811, Ram Mohun’s elder brother, Jaganmohun, died, and 
his widow, despite the pleas of Ram Mohun, insisted on 
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mounting the funeral pyre. At the last moment, however, 
she changed her mind but relatives and others at the cremation 
held her down with bamboo poles and drowned her frantic 
shrieks with tom-toms and conches. Whether Ram Mohun 
was actually present, a helpless witness to this tragic horror, 
is not known. There is a tradition that he saw it all, and, 
deeply moved, resolved to set himself to end the evil practice. 
Whatever the truth, the fact remains that he threw himself 
energetically into the controversy, writing tracts, petitioning 
the Government, organising vigilance committees to attend 
cremations and prevent coercion, and even himself visiting 
the burning grounds at Calcutta to dissuade the frenzied 
crowds and rescue their hapless victims. 

On December 5, 1812, the Government resolved to allow the 
practice where it was allowed by religion, and to prevent it 
where it was prohibited. In their search for supporting texts 
in the shastras, the pundits had disclosed that the practice of 
sati was meant to be governed by conditions which were being 
ignored. The British accepted the interpretation and set about 
distinguishing between ‘‘legitimiate” and ‘‘illegitimate’^ sati, 
placing the responsibility for securing observance of the 
shastras on police officials- As these were mostly Hindus and 
Muslims living under the prevailing system, the perversion of 
official orders was inevitable, and it was taken by the people 
to mean official sanction to sati. 

A police officer was required to be present at the pyre to 
see that “everything was in order.” Girls under sixteen, 
Avomen who were pregnant, and women under the influence 
of drugs or intoxicants, were to be restrained from the rite. 
This directive had an unfortunate effect. In 1818, H. Oakley, 
Collector of Hooghli, wrote emphatically: 

Police officers are now ordered to interfere, for the purpose 
of ascertaining that the ceremony is performed in conformity 
with the rules of the shastras, and in that event to allow its 
completion. This is granting the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment to the burning of widows; and it can scarcely be 
wondered at that the number of sacrifices should have 
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doubled when the sanction of the ruling power is added to 
the recommendation of the shastras. 


In 1821, Mr. C. Smith, second Judge of the Sudder Court, 
declared roundly that confusion prevailed, but that on the 
whole the impression was that the Government was more 
favourable to sati than otherwise. And the Governor-General 
had reluctantly to admit that the circular orders had tended 
to augment rather than diminish the “frequency of these 
sacrifices.” The returns for the years between regulation and 
suppression in the Bengal Presidency were: 


1815 

378 satis officially reported. 

1816 

442 „ 


ff 

1817 

707 „ 


ff 

1818 

839 „ 


ff 

1819 

650 „ 

If 

ff 

1820 

598 „ 


ff 

1821 

653 „ 

ff 

ff 

1822 

583 „ 

ff 

ff 

1823 

575 „ 

ff 

ff 

1824 

572 „ 

ff 

ff 

1825 

639 „ 

ff 

ff 

1826 

518 „ 

ff 

ff 

1827 

517 „ 

ff 

ff 

1828 

463 „ 

ff 

ff 


Right through, three-fifths of these occurred in the Calcutta 
division, where often “the presence of European magistrates 
and sometimes of horrified English ladies kindled the crowds 
to an intoxication of delight.” 

The Raja’s one-man campaign against the practice of sati 
was a masterly achievement- He had come to Calcutta (1814), 
a comparatively unknown man. He had worked for ten years 
with the East India Company and had come to appreciate the 
English and their political system. He had won a certain 
name as a controversialist on religious issues who could hold 
his own against anyone. He had begun his great work of 
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translating the Hindu scriptures into Bengali and English. 
When in 1817 Hindu orthodoxy in Calcutta petitioned the 
Government to repeal restrictions on the burning of widows, 
Ram Mohun and his friends came out not only with counter¬ 
petitions but with tracts showing that the practice was not 
sanctioned by the Shastras. He himself published a tract in 
which he brought out all the abuses that were practised, 
mentioned specifically the binding down of widows on their 
husbands’ pyres, the use of bamboo poles to hold the victims 
down and prevent their escape, and the raising of cries and 
beating of drums to still the agonized shrieks of the tortured 
women. He indicated the connection between inheritance 
rights and the practice of sati, bluntly stating that the custom 
existed where widows had a right to inherit. By the skilled 
use of learning and ridicule, Ram Mohun tore down the pre¬ 
tentious facade erected by the reactionaries. And he estab¬ 
lished the principle that respect for the faith of others was in 
no way inconsistent with uncompromising resistance to social 
evils. 

From 1818 onwards, the British in India were not allowed to 
forget sati. Apart from the raging controversy in Calcutta, 
servants of the Company were pressing for a lead from the 
Government. Lord Amherst who succeeded Lord Moira, had 
sought the views of English functionaries, and had consoled 
himself for inaction with their replies against suppression. But 
with Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck who succeeded him in 
the Governor-Generalship, a new stage was entered. Lord 
BeiUinck from the first was searching for an opportunity to. 
move against sati. There were differences between his attitude 
^d that of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. In his minute to the Board 
of Directors, November 8, 1829, Lord Bentinck set out cons¬ 
cientiously the various prevailing views on the subject and 
his own reasons for agreeing with, or rejecting, them. He agrees 
with the distinguished orientalist, Horace Wilson, that it would 
be a dangerous evasion to argue that the practice is not an 
essential part of the Hindu religion; he accepts that the 
“conscientious belief of every order of Hindus, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, regards it as sacred.” He accepts that an attempt 
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to put down the practice will inspire extensive dissatisfaction. 
But he disagrees that the dissatisfaction would manifest itseK 
ill outbreaks and revolts. He bases this confidence on the 
habitual submission of centuries to the will of the ruling 
power, the rich landed proprietors of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment being deeply interested in the continuance of the British 
Dominion, and the absence of the practice among those in the 
army. ‘‘I therefore at once deny the danger in toto, in refe¬ 
rence to this part of our territories, where the practice 
principally obtains.” (Lord Bentinck, it may be said, had been 
Governor of Madras 22 years before he became Governor- 
General and brought a greater understanding to Indian pro¬ 
blems than most of his predecessors and many of Bengal’s 
controversialists of the time.) In the minute’, he refers to 
Ram Mohun’s distaste of direct legislation. He writes: 

That enlightened native, Ram Mohun Roy,... was of the 
opinion that the practice might be suppressed, quietly and 
unobservedly, by increasing the difficulties and by the in¬ 
direct agency of the police. He apprehended that any public 
enactment would give rise to general apprehension, that the 
reasoning would be, “while the English were contending for 
power, they deemed it politic to allow universal toleration 
and to respect our religion, but having obtained the supre¬ 
macy, their first act is a violation of their professions, and 
the next will probably be, like the Mahommedan conquerors, 
to force upon us their religion.” 

Lord Bentinck then proceeds to analyse the opinions of 49 
officials. Five are against any direct interference with the 
practice; twelve favour abolition but oppose absolute and 
direct prohibition under the authority of the Government; 
eight favour abolition by the indirect interference of magis¬ 
trates and other public officers; and twenty-eight favour total 
and immediate suppression. He makes a pointed reference 
to the repeated demands for such an act by the Supreme 
Court. In the final peroration, Lord Bentinck struck a high 
note: 
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The first and primary object of my heart is the benefit of the 
Hindoos. I know nothing so important to the improvement 
of their future condition, as the establishment of a purer 
morality, whatever their belief, and a more just conception 
of the will of God. The first step to this better under¬ 
standing will be dissociation of religious belief and practice 
from blood and murder. They will then, when no longer 
under this brutalizing excitement, view with more calmness 
acknowledged truths. They will see that there can be no 
inconsistency in the ways of Providence, that to the command 
received as divine by all races of men, ‘No innocent blood 
shall be spilt’, there can be no exception; and when they 
shall have been convinced of the error of this first and 
most criminal of their customs, may it not be hoped that 
others which stand in the way of their improvement may 
likewise pass away, and that, thus emancipated from those 
chains and shackles upon their minds and actions, they may 
no longer continue, as they have done, the slaves of every 
foreign conqueror, but that they may assume their just places 
among the great families of mankind. I disown in these 
remarks or in this measure any view whatever to conversion 
to our own faith. I write and feel as a Legislator for the 
Hindoos, and as I believe many enlightened Hindoos think 
and feel. 

Lord Bentinck’s assertion that in legislating on the matter 
they would be following and not going ahead of public opinion, 
was emphatic. But it emerges from the rest of the minute 
that the public opinion he was interested in was English opinion 
in India and in England, Ram Mohun Roy’s caution sprang 
from a just appreciation of the situation and an anxiety 
to see that the reform was accepted without the repercussions 
likely to follow on an imposed change. But he was the first 
to accept the position once the law was passed and to give his 
active support to Lord Bentinck. 

The insistence on contesting reactionary assertions of shas- 
traic support to sati, which seemed so futile to Wilson and Lord 
Bentinck, was basic to Ram Mohun’s stand. He was by no 
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means a revivalist; but he had no desire to stand forth as 
an innovator. There had been a long line of religious reformers. 
Where the uniqueness of Ram Mohun lay was in his close 
attention to practices and his eagerness to bring the com¬ 
munity of Hindus to give up customs which not only had ceased 
to have meaning but had come to be wholly indefensible. Later 
orientalists like Wilson and Max Muller were to maintain that 
the one line in the Rig Veda which was held to enjoin sati, 
was a deliberate distortion—“perhaps the most flagrant in¬ 
stance of what can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood,” 
writes Max Muller. But it must be remembered that in 1818- 
1830 the pundits who held the field and whose opinion was 
sought by the Government, were little disposed to question the 
texts. Here too Ram Mohun was a pioneer, blazing a trail 
which often left others aghast. 

It had been the contention of Lord Moira, in explanation of 
the increase in sati after the regulatory orders, that the 
campaign against the practice, “the continual agitation of the 
question”, had excited religious bigotry. This was a curious 
attitude. But it contained this element of truth that Ram 
Mohun’s active prosecution of the argument roused the re¬ 
actionary forces to action. There is little profundity in the 
case they presented, but at least they no longer took public 
acquiescence in such practices for granted. A petition against 
the suppression failed with Lord Bentinck who, while insisting 
on going through with the measure, courteously pointed out 
that an appeal lay against his decision to the authorities in 
England. On this, the Dharma Sabha was established and a 
deputation to England was organised, to be led by an English 
lawyer, Mr. Francis Bathie. Mr. Bathie took up his task with 
almost professional optimism, his “clients” being debarred by 
their very orthodoxy from undertaking the sea-voyage. A 
mishap to the ship in which he sailed, was taken as a providen¬ 
tial aid to the cause, enabling more signatures to be added to 
the 800 on the petition! 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy who was asked to represent the titular 
Emperor of Delhi, took the opportunity to carry out his long- 
projected trip to England. Apart from the Emperor’s case, he 
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was interested in countering the reactionary agitation, and he 
wished to be present at the time of the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter. Though the Governor-General and 
the Board of Directors refused for political reasons to recognize 
him as the envoy of the titular Emperor, Ram Mohun was 
received with all honours and generally treated as an ambas¬ 
sador. He had the satisfaction of seeing the petition against 
the abolition of sati rejected by the Privy Council—^he was 
given a seat beside their lordships during the hearings. And 
he was invited to give evidence before the House of Commons’ 
Select Committee whose recommendations, adopted in 1833, 
established the Company as the agent in India of the British 
Government. With the discomfiture of the reactionaries, a 
chapter in the history of the nation was closed. A final tract 
from Ram Mohun published in 1832 recorded the arguments 
against sati, the general welcome that the suppression had 
received, and the peaceful manner in which the legislation had 
been accepted throughout the country. A year later Ram 
Mohun Roy died in England having seen the successful culmi¬ 
nation of a strenuous campaign. 

It had been in other ways a troubled life that drew to its 
close in Bristol. The estrangement with his father had been 
distressing enough but at least there the differences were on 
principles. After his father’s death. Ram Mohun underwent 
the peculiarly sapping experience of relentless and unprincipled 
opposition from those nearest to him. His mother, annoyed by 
his uncompromising attitude in religion, instigated a series of 
law suits against him launched by his nephew and others. Her 
efforts to break him could have been stopped by his agreeing 
to support her in her worship of idols, a concession which Ram 
Mohun might well have been tempted to make for the sake 
of peace and for the larger battles that he was waging. But 
compromise was foreign to his nature. Though Ram Mohun 
attributed her bitter opposition to the influence of interested 
persons around her and believed that towards the end she 
had come round to bis religious views, the evidence suggests 
that she was the moving spirit behind the enmity of his 
relations. 
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The malevolence of the reactionary Hindus was displayed in 
other directions. He was charged with tampering with sacred 
texts and mistranslation, and he was accused of taking to 
Muslim ways. He had incurred the wrath of the missionaries 
for daring to criticise their methods. He found himself, too, 
drawn into the intrigues of English officials in matters extend¬ 
ing from appointments in the Burdwan Collectorate to relations 
with the powerless and pathetic Moghul “Emperor’’ at Delhi, 
the first of which resulted in proceedings against his son, 
Radhaprasad Roy. The proceedings were launched with a 
view to injuring Ram Mohun himself, as was brought out by 
a friend of Jeremy Bentham in a letter to Bentham: 

His whole time has been occupied for the last two years in 
defending himself and his son against a bitter and virulent 
persecution which has been got up against the latter no¬ 
minally but against himself and his abhorred free opinions 
in reality, by a conspiracy of his own bigotted countrymen; 
protected and encouraged, not to say instigated, by some of 
ours—influential men and officials. 

Ram Mohun himself remarked on the “most afflicting circum¬ 
stances arising from the hostile feelings of some individuals 
towards my family.” Though all this served to delay his visit 
to Europe by some thirteen years and wore down his health, 
his work for the education and amelioration of his people did 
not suffer pause in the least. 



CHAPTER II 


THE BRAHMO SAMAJ 

Personally ever ready to stand up to any challenge,' Ram 
Mohun directed his institutional activities to preparation for 
active social work rather than for such work itself. His single 
experiment of vigilance committees to fight sati yielded magni¬ 
ficent results but it also revealed that more work was needed 
before it could be expanded. He looked to education to bring 
about a receptive atmosphere to new ideas. He wrote text¬ 
books in Bengali and he extended his generous support to all 
movements and organisations which had even a remote bearing 
on education. It was his inspiration that started the move for 
the Hindu College, though he had to withdraw because of the 
antipathy of interested Hindus. And it was his active support 
which enabled Dr. Alexander Duff to carry on despite the 
opposition that faced him on his arrival in India. Ram Mohun 
allowed him the use of his old Brahmo building, brought him 
students and even attended his religious classes in order to win 
over critics or silence them. The Hindu Cpllege became later 
the Presidency College, and Dr. Duff’s institution grew into the 
Scottish Churches College^—the two institutions of higher 
learning which provided Bengal its leadership for the next 
century. Apart from this, Ram Mohun maintained an English 
school in Calcutta from 1817, the Vedanta College for Sanskrit 
studies from 1826, and personally conducted a Bengali and a 
Persian journal for the diffusion of scientific, historical, literary 
and political knowledge. In his letter to Lord Amherst, he 
strongly urged the cause of Western education—a letter which 
failed at the time to receive the attention it merited but which 
played a decisive role later in determining policy. 

Ram Mohun had always been interested in religious discus¬ 
sion. Since his residence in Calcutta, he had experimented 
with forming religious societies—^the Atmiya Society (1815), 
the Unitarian Committee (1822), and the Brahmo Samaj 
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(1828). In all three, weekly meetings were a regular feature. 
For various reasons it was not a popular movement, and the 
excommunication of Ram Mohun by his brother’s son restricted 
its appeal even more. There were regular attenders who had 
been with the Raja through all three experiments. These 
accepted the worship of Brahma (monotheistic) as the true 
religion. Others without avowing their faith in monotheism 
were drawn by Ram Mohun’s personality. But, on account of 
the Raja’s incessant attacks on Hindu idolatry, most of these 
gradually dropped out. The Unitarian Committee which con¬ 
sisted of Indians and European missionaries, entered troubled 
waters when Ram Mohun extended his rationalisation to 
Christianity. So with the Brahmo Samaj there was left a 
devoted but small band. Many came to the weekly meetings 
out of curiosity. The Raja was opposed to caste distinction 
but even he refrained from admitting any but Brahmins to 
the recitations of the Vedas and the Upanishads. The 
staunchest supporter of the Raja was Dwarkanath Tagorejvho 
looked after the affairs of the Samaj. The first minister. Ram 
Chandra Vidyavagis, brother of Ram Mohun’s ascetic friend, 
had in a weak moment joined the orthodox in their petition 
against the suppression of sati, but he returned to the Raja. 
Until Devendra Nath Tagore entered the Samaj, he carried 
cn the work with single-minded devotion. With Devendra 
Nath’s entry into the Samaj began a period, from 1843 onwards, 
when the issues that troubled Hindu society were fiercely 
agitated in the Samaj itself, separating its members and giving 
rise to schisms. Religious differences there were, the pull of 
Christian ideas and the force of Hindu thought working in 
different directions- But the parting of the ways invariably 
came over social issues. And it is interesting to note that 
almost in every instance the seceding or protesting element 
was formed by men who sought to make practice conform to 
profession. Thus the theories propounded by Ram Mohim Roy 
were taken up by those who followed him. 

Improving the condition of widows, the education of women 
and the removal of caste restrictions were natural lines of 
practical work rising out of the Raja’s writings. Yet there 
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is an interesting suggestion that the intense work for women’s 
education started in 1863^ under Keshab Chunder Seniollowed 
on the criticism of Dr, ^Bfeau Raji, the Bombay scholar, who 
rebuked the Brahmo Samaj during his Calcutta visit for 
emphasising contemplation at the expense of practical social 
work. Dr. Daji commended the work of the Bethune Society 
and called upon the Brahmos to imitate it. As early as 
1840, a society, “founded somewhat on the principles of free¬ 
masonry had been formed in Bombay by the first generation 
of educated Hindus, having for its object the abolition of 
caste.” On June 13, 1848, they formed a society called the 
Students’ Literary and Scientific Society which ran classes 
and schools for the education of girls. By 1862, the principle 
of equal education for men and women had been fully accepted. 
in Western India. 


The enabling measure which permitted the remarriage of 
Hindu widows^, is remarkable for the speed with which it was 
enacted. In October 1855, Pandit Iswarchandar Vidyasagar, 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, presented a petition 
to the Government of India demanding legislation on this 
subject. In November, Mr. J. P. Grant, member of the 
Legislative Council, presented a Bill “to remove all legal 
obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows ” It was referred 
to Select Committee and in July 1856 the Bill suitably amended 
was passed into law.^ The proceedings of the legislature which, 
of course, consisted mainly of English officials, reveals how at 
all stages the general attitude was to ensure the permissive 
nature of the measure and to meet the “legitimate” fears of, 
the reactionary about the consequences to Hindu social life. . 

in moving the Bill, Mr. Grant revealed how Pandit Iswar¬ 
chandar Vidyasagar had worked for it, how he had wide 
support from all over the country, and how attempts had been 
made in the years intervening between its presentation and 
the suppression of sati to bring about widow marriages in 
Hindu society. The one success, he reported, came from Poona 
where “a large assembly of Pandits actually gave permission 
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to the widowed daughter of a Hindu of high caste to remarry 
and the permission had been acted upon.” The largest number 
of petitions came from Bengal, but Mr. Grant referred to 
representations from Nagpur and Madras and petitions from 
other parts of Western India. 

There were many more representations from reactionary 
Hindus, whose signatures outnumbered those of the reformers 
by twelve to one. Mr. Grant, however, declared emphatically 
that every one of the 5,000 signatories for the reform had a 
personal interest concerning the domestic happiness of his 
family. He insisted that for every one signatory there would 
be a hundred in favour of the reform. He disclosed that the 
Law Commissioners in framing the penal code had considered 
a law to enable widow remarriage. He quoted a paragraph 
which read: 

The Law Commissioners are sensible that a mere alteration 
in the law will immediately and directly effect little towards 
remedying the evil. But they are not without expectation 
that an alteration of the law would induce an alteration of 
feeling in this matter; and, if that could be effected, more 
would be done towards repressing child murder than could 
be done by the most severe laws. They are now collecting 
information on this point, the result of which will duly be 
laid before the Government. 

The provincial governments had been silent, except for the 
strong support of the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra. But in 
the Legislative Council in 1856, there was general support for 
the Bill ‘Tf I knew for certain that but one little girl will 
be saved by this Act from the horrors of brahmacliaria,” said 
Mr. Grant, “I would pass it for her sake; if I believed, as 
firmly as I believe the contrary, that the Act would remain 
wholly a dead letter, I would pass it for the sake of the English 
name.” And he appealed to the house to pass it, though the 
petitioners against it were ten times the number of those in 
its favour, because the latter “had an interest in the bill which 
was personal.” 
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The expectation entertained by Mr. Grant that those who 
had braved Hindu orthodoxy in petitioning for the Act, would 
make good use of it, was fully borne out in the beginning. The 
first widow remarriage has been described by Pandit Sivanath 
Sastn in his sketch on Pandit Vidyasagar: 

I shall never forget the day. When Pandit Vidyasagar came 
with his friend, the bridegroom, at the head of a large pro¬ 
cession, the crowd of spectators was so great that there wa.s 
not an inch of moving space, and many fell into the big 
drains which were to be seen by the sides of Calcutta streets 
those days. After the ceremony, it became the subject of 
discussion everywhere; in the bazaars and the shops, in the 
streets; in the public squares, in students' lodging-houses, in 
gentlemen's drawing-rooms, in offices and in distant village 
homes, where even women earnestly discussed it among 
themselves. The weavers of Santipore issued a peculiar kind 
of women's sari which contained woven along its borders 
the first line of a newly composed song which went on to 
say “May Vidyasagar live long.” 

Twelve years later, the indefatigable reformer was less opti¬ 
mistic. Attending a widow remarriage, he blessed the nine- 
year old daughter of a friend with the words, “May you live 
long, my little daughter, may you be united to a suitable bride¬ 
groom, but then become a widow, and may I have the opportu¬ 
nity of getting you married again.” He explained that if the 
daughters of his friends did not become widows, how was he 
to carry out his pet idea! 

Iswarchandar Vidyasagar had argued the cause purely for 
the sake of child widows. Though he had delved deep into 
the sacred texts to establish that widowhood was not enjoined 
by the Shastras, the Government throughout refused to declare 
an opinion on the subject. In this it diverged from Lord 
Bentinck’s concept of “legislator for the Hindus.” It legislated 
for that section of the Hindus which held that widow marriages 
were permissible, safeguarding in matters of inheritance the 
^stoms of the orthodox^One important concession was made 
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to the reformers—^that the marriage ceremony for a widow 
should be the same as the ceremony for a first marriage. 


In the five years following the enactment of the Widow Re¬ 
marriage Act, 25 such marriages were performed through the 
efforts of Pandit Iswarchandar Vidyasagar who was liberal 
with offers of monetary help. Because of this, some of the 
marriages led to complicated situations, the bridegrooms 
coming forward with a view to obtaining financial assistance 
and sometimes even threatening to leave their wives if further 
money was not forthcoming. The five years from 1864-1869 
saw eight widows remarried under the auspices of the Brahmo 
Samaj under very different conditions. “Many a widow,” 
observes Pandit Sitanath Tatvabhushan, “had literally to be 
stolen from their parents’ house, and the history of their rescue 
will ever remain as a great monument to the moral enthusiasm 
and devotion to the cause of suffering humanity of the early 
niernbers of the Samaj.”. 

One of these, Sasipada Banerjee, began his long life of public 
service with the promotion of the marriage of his widowed 
niece (1868) in the face of reactionary opposition which did 
not stop short of kidnapping and assault. The story is told at 
length by Pandit Tatvabhushan who had it from Sasipada 
Banerjee himself. The young widow and her mother had taken 
refuge at Barahanagar with the Brahmo Samaj ist whose 
unorthodox ways had roused the enmity of the community. 
But during Sasipada Banerjee’s absence from home the girl 
was forcibly removed and the mother was dragged out on the 
public road, and pressed to go back to the family home. After 
a hundred days, Banerjee rescued them from Benares, evaded 
pursuit by pressing on to Allahabad and finally brought them 
to Calcutta. He resolved to have the niece married to a 
Brahmo colleague who had lost his wife, a decision which left 
even some of his Brahmo colleagues aghast because the bride¬ 
groom was of a lower caste. After facing many difficulties in 
securing a house, and amid hostile demonstrations, the cere¬ 
mony was performed. 
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When Sasipada Banerjee returned to his Barahanagar home, 
he found the doors and windows of his house broken. A 
sustained campaign was started to punish him for his temerity 
in flouting orthodoxy. But Banerjee’s house became a refuge 
for widows, and some 40 remarriages took place from his home. 
“In those early days, specially in the seventies,” observes 
Pandit Tatvabhushan, “the reform activities of Brahmo young 
men often found expression in the zeal with which they helped 
young widows among their friends and relations to come out 
of their homes and join the Samaj, for puposes of remarriage; 
and in the absence of any public institution where these widows 
might find shelter and education, they had generally to be 
accommodated in Brahmo families, whence, as opportunities 
arose, they were married out. The work of rescuing young 
widows was always undertaken from the purest of motives, 
and in no case was marriage permitted between a young widow 
and her rescuer, the inevitable result of which was that these 
widows had to live in some Brahmo family for years before 
they could be married.” 

Recounting the death of his widowed mother and the absence 
of timely medical aid or even elementary concern on the part 
of the other members of the joint family, Pratapchandra 
Mazumdar observes: 

I do not care whether all or many widows remarry; but I 
do feel that they should be more loved, nursed and cared for, 
more humanity shown to them. It is not true that they 
are always persecuted, not true at least in Bengal. They 
willingly court the miseries under which so many, like my 
loved and honoured mother, die. But, if men were more 
compassionate, and society recognised their right to the com¬ 
monest necessaries of life, perhaps they would be less hard 
on themselves, and many a heart-stricken son would be 
spared the misery I felt when I found my mother’s beloved 
life sink under the load of the world’s neglect and indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Mazumdar’s cry has the advantage of perspective. But im¬ 
provement in the general attitude called for wider spread of 
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education, and, since the problem concerned women in the 
home very closely, the education of women was essential. 
Moreover, for the widow who was to live, whether remarried 
or not, a training of some sort seemed very important. But 
how was this to be expected? 

Strong prejudice prevailed against girls’ education in Bengal. 
It was feared that by teaching the girls to read and write, the 
curse of widowhood would be brought down on them. “There 
is absolutely nothing in the law-books and scriptures of the 
Hindus,” says Pandit Tatyabhushan naively, “that might 
engender or foster such a notion. But popular prejudice and 
prevailing custom wield infinitely greater influence over the 
life and thought of the degenerate Hindus than either the voice 
of reason or the injunctions of the scriptures.” In 1821^, the 
Calcutta School Society approved of women’s education but it 
felt that the time had not yet arrived to set up girls’ schools. 
Accordingly when an Englishwoman came out as a teacher to 
India on a project to train Indian women teachers, she had to 
offer her services to the Church Missionary Society. She was 
up against not only the prejudice against girls’ education but 
a strong objection to having girls taught by a European 
Christian woman. All her persuasions, from house to house, 
presents and enticements failed to work. And finally she gave 
up the task and confined herself to teaching Christian girls. 

She had not, however, failed completely. In 1824 there were 
24 schools with 400 pupils under her charge, and the Christian 
Missionary Society handed over the management and direction 
ot these schools to a new organisation, the Ladies’ Society for 
Native Female Education. This society did a great deal of 
pioneering work but as the education imparted was mostly 
religious and Christian, it made little headway. It was in 1849_ 
that the first school for Hindu girls of the higher castes was 
founded in Calcutta^ The Hindu Balika Vidyalaya which owed 
its origin to Mr. Drinkwater Bethune and Pandit Iswarchandar 
Vidyasagar, had great difficulty securing its first batch of 
students. The parents who sent their daughters there were 
subjected to persecution and even excommunication. 

But the Hindu Balika Vidyalaya, later named the Bethime 
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Female School, was in fact the beginning of a general move¬ 
ment for women’s education. Pandit Vidyasagar who was 
inspector of schools with jurisdiction over certain districts, had 
started a number of girls’ schools and run them at his own 
expense. Assurances of support had been given by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal but Vidyasagar had certain 
differences with the Director of Public Instruction. As a 
consequence, the charge of running these schools, about a 
hundred in all, fell on Vidyasagar; and he did this for some 
years after he had retired from the Education Service. With 
all this, however, education made slow progress, and in 1860 
the Bethune School bad only 70 pupils on its rolls. 

This was the general picture when Sasipada Banerjee, often 
described as the last great Bengal reformer, began his energetic 
career. The son of a teacher and educationist, Sasipada, unlike 
the other reformers, came from the middle class. Baraha- 
nagar where he was born was an industrial suburb of Calcutta, 
with several mills, factories and workshops. He had married 
a Brahmin girl from an orthodox family at the age of 20, and 
his own advanced views tended to isolate him in his own 
ancestral home, whose inmates extended to seven generations 
both by the male and female line. 

The education of women was little thought of in 1860. But 
Sasipada first broke down the prejudices of his own wife and 
then proceeded with her assistance to turn his home into a 
school. In 1865, Sasipada established a girls’ school to which 
women from the neighbouring families also came. It was 
uphill work for, after he openly joined the Brahmo Samaj, his 
students left him and even the pandit in charge of it deserted 
the school; and the landlady drove Banerji out. But he started 
again with one pupil, and by giving dolls and other prizes 
every day to those who came, and paying a commission to the 
woman in charge of the premises for every new student she 
brought, he brought the number up to 57 a year later. He 
also conducted zenana classes until his new faith forced him 
to leave his family house. Another girls’ school was launched 
by him in 1871, and in 1873 an institution for higher education 
for women was established in Ballygunge with which he was 
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connected as the most active member of the committee. He 
started the first women’s journal in Bengali, conducted by his 
two daughters and exclusively run by women. In 1883V4u> 
founded the Home for Hindu Widows, and in 1894 he experi¬ 
mented with a project to educate women in their homes, _where 
students making good progress were helped with stipends. 

In most cases, it was an individual effort, the main assistance 
coming from the women he had educated and from his own 
family; sometimes specially in his broader schemes he encoun¬ 
tered opposition from old Brahmo reformers like Iswarchandar 
Vidyasagar and Keshub Chunder Sen, The one feature com¬ 
mon to all his efforts was the close association in every detail of 
his wife and himself. Sasipada Banerjee’s work inspired others 
in Bombay and Madras to similar effort. 

There is another sphere in which Banerjee played the role 
of pioneer. Night schools and working men’s clubs were first 
launched in Barahanagar, to be followed up in other parts of 
Calcutta and its suburbs. Banerjee promoted temperance and 
thrift among the workers and organized excursions and lantern- 
lectures. In the schools, the attempt was to impart education 
quickly and intelligently. Nor in this work did Sasipada 
neglect the working class woman. He was above all caste 
prejudice and he had the vision to see that the temperance 
movement which was so necessary in the conditions then 
prevailing in his own city, needed a positive content no less 
than resolute opposition to drink. When in 1871 he sailed for 
England, he was accompanied by his wife, the first Hindu, 
woman to cross the seas. ^ On her death in 1877, he married a 
widow himself. In Barahanagar, he often mediated in quarrels 
between Hindu and Muslim workers, and among his experi¬ 
ments was the Sadharan Dharma Sabha, a form of fellowship 
of faiths, which failed because there were no active workers 
to keep it going in his absence. His own staunch Brahmoism 
was unquestioned; he had suffered persecution on that score. 
Yet he ran a section of his widows’ home on orthodox lines, 
and, when failing health forced him to consider handing it 
over, the Brahmo Samaj was unable to take it up because it 
entailed concessions to orthodoxy. 
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It was the opposition of the Brahmos to idolatrous observances 
in the Hindu ceremony that led to Brahmo marriages in Bengal 
being celebrated differently and to the adoption of a special 
marriage law in 1872. The Brahmo Marriage Act which made 
child marriages illegal, sanctioned inter-caste and widow mar¬ 
riages, and forbade polygamy, was restricted to reformed 
groups. It had been four years in the making, and it called 
for a declaration from the contracting parties that they did not 
belong to the established religions. Though it was brought 
about by the active interest of the Brahmos, it was not made ix 
purely Brahmo Marriage Act because of dissensions amongst 
the Brahmos who had divided into two groups, one continuing 
as part of Hindu society, the other insisting on a separate 
identity. 

The reason for the long delay in passing the marriage act 
was twofold: In the first place, the intervening revolt of 1857 
was looked upon by some English officials as a consequence 
of measures like the Remarriage Act. The opposition to the 
Widow Remarriage Act after its enactment was much strongei 
and more violent than the opposition to the suppression of 
sati. Even liberal-minded Hindus held that remarriage should 
be permissible only to child widows- The strength of the 
feeling against remarriage in India can be gauged by the 
comments of the Begum of Bhopal (1912) on her mother's 
remarriage. She observed: 

Second marriages and the remarriage of widows are contrary 
neither to Muslim custom nor to Muslim religion. For a 
considerable number of years, however, the Muslims of 
India had adhered rigidly to the customs of the Afghans, 
and this had taken such a hold on society that any breach 
of it was regarded as a heinous sin. This feeling was shared 
by men and women alike; even those whose ideas had been 
modified by Western education, never permitted a second 
marriage in their families, and up to the present day the 
practice is viewed with disfavour by nearly all Muslims of 
Afghan descent. 
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Secondly, even among Brahmos it was not possible to arrive 
at agreement on the terms of the law desired. For some years, 
a group had grown within the Brahmo Samaj with progressive 
ideas. Devendranath Tagore who headed the Brahmos from 
1844 onwards, favoured a cautious policy. With the entry of 
Keshub Chunder Sen in 1858, the progressive group gained in 
strength. For ten years, the two sections were held together, 
mainly on account of the personalities of Devendranath Tagore 
and Keshub Chunder Sen. The vanguard of the reformers in 
fact came in for strong criticism from Keshub Chunder Sen 
because of their insistence on bringing women into social life. 
Finding that the customary dress of women in Bengal did not 
suit their going out, these enthusiasts evolved a new dress, 
half European and Indian^ for their wives and began to take 
them out publicly to visit friends; private tutors for their 
education were engaged, in which they were generously helped 
by their educated men friends. This roused criticism even in 
Brahmo circles. The breach that divided the Brahmos into Adi 
Brahmos and Brahmo Samajists of India, occurred, however, 
over questions regarding conformity with Hindu practices. 
And as soon as the Brahmo Samaj of India came into existence 
in 1866, a new marriage ceremony was introduced from which 
many Hindu features of the ritual adapted by the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj were expunged and a new ritual framed. Between 
3861, when the daughter of Devendranath Tagore had been 
married under modified Hindu rites and 1868, a number of 
marriages had taken place—some of which were inter-caste 
and widow marriages—under the auspices of the two Brahmo 
Samajes. Their validity was questioned by the Advocate- 
General on a reference. It was felt that a law providing for 
civil marriages was urgently needed, and Keshub Chunder 
Sen moved the Law Member of the Council The strength of 
his representations, however, was considerably weakened by 
dissensions between the Adi Brahmo Samaj and the Brahmo 
Samaj of India over the question of the relation of Brahmos 
to Hindu Society. 

The final passage of the Brahmo Marriage Act in 1872, while 
it was a gain for the Brahmo reformers in that it insisted on 
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monogamy, forbade child marriages and permitted widow and 
inter-caste marriages, was a set-back in that it separated the 
Brahmos from the Hindus and insisted on a declaration that 
the contracting parties were neither Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, 
Christians nor Jews. And, when Keshub Chunder Sen, acting 
against the spirit of the Act, consented to the marriage of 
liis thirteen-year old daughter to the young Maharaja of Cooch- 
Bihar, in 1878, the leadership in the reform movement finally 
passed out of the Samajes. The Brahmo Marriage Act did not 
apply to Cooch-Bihar but Keshub Chunder Sen had been in¬ 
strumental in getting the 14-year limit inserted in the Act, and 
he had publicly declared that he himself preferred the limit of 
16 years in conformity with medical opinion as the marriage¬ 
able age for girls. Because, in the second schism that rent the 
Brahmo Samaj, the issue became confused with observance of 
Hindu ritual, with the new orientation of the Samaj, and with 
the growth of the personality cult, this blow to the cause of 
reform was not appreciated in Bengal. But Keshub Chunder 
Sen had expanded the work of the Samaj—^from 12 institutions 
he had built up som e 124 throu ghout the country.. And, while 
the ideas of reform had spread through the country, the con¬ 
troversies had been kept to Bengal. 
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CHAPTER III 


BOMBAY IN THE MAKING 

The reform movement in Western India followed a different 
pattern. Though the Peshwa was reduced to a cipher in 1802, 
the compulsory decentralisation which had taken place in the 
Maratha Empire, involved the British in diplomatic and 
military engagements until 1818 before their full control was 
established. Bombay which had been under the English for 
a century and a half, was only open to more adventurous souls 
who were prepared to risk excommunication. Developing as 
it did in isolation, Bombay began to attract traders and 
merchants in the main. It is only with the fall of the Maratha 
power, that integrated progress is noticeable in Western India. 
In his Introduction to the Peshwa^s Diaries, Mahadev 
Govind Ranade remarks that with the Marathas, “the infusion 
of the racial and caste element among the military leaders of 
the nation was the most distinguishing mark of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century; the first half was singularly free 
from these jealousies.’’ And he adds that the Brahmins came 
to regard themselves as a governing class with special privi¬ 
leges and exemptions. For all this, however, the Peshwas and 
the Maratha rulers were not indifferent to social reform, - They 
freely accepted the responsibility for regulating society and 
favoured readmission to Hinduism of converts, inter-marriage, 
the enforcement of temperance, the remarriage of girls who 
had been engaged or informally married by force or fraud, 
and the prohibition of the sale of girlsu.. Instances of excom¬ 
munication being set aside by the State were not unknown. 

In other matters, too, the Brahmins showed a spirit of 
accommodation. The pandits and Brahmins supported by the 
Peshwas refused first to accept the grants from the British but 
later thought better of it. Similarly the various changes in 
the Sanskrit College—opening it to other than Brahmins and 
changing it to an English College—were fiercely resisted and 
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then eagerly accepted; the Shastra-studying Brahmins, as Sir 
Erskine Perry said, coming over not gradually but in shoals to 
English studies. Though women suffered from certain res¬ 
traints, yet they led a comparatively freer life in the Maratha 
community. Both in Bombay and in Poona, there were 
reported “spontaneous efforts” on the part of young men to 
conduct girls’ schools and spread education among women 
from 1851 onwards. 

Sir Narayan Chandayarkar _spoke of a freemasonry of 
educated Hindus which came into existence as far back as„ 
1840.to fight caste and to defy social restrictions. - Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar and others trace it to 1849. Mr. D. S. Sharma 
mentions a society founded in 1849 called Paramhamsa Sabha 
whose main object was the breaking of caste, a secret associa¬ 
tion at whose meetings members partook of food cooked by 
persons of low caste and consumed forbidden food and drink. 
The society was broken up in 1860, and four years later a 
few of its more ardent members inspired by Keshub Chunder 
Sen resolved to form a society for expressing disapproval of 
idolatry and caste and for supporting widow remarriage, late 
marriage and women’s education. This was the origin of the 
Prarthana Samaj. Perhaps because many of its leaders— 
Telang, Ranade and Chandavarkar—were from the Bombay 
judiciary, the Samaj did not show that militant zeal which was 
manifested in Bengal before, and in Madras later. 

An earlier strand of reform, however, can be traced in the 
life of Bombay which begins with the education of women* 
It spread out from the Elphinstone Institution. In the 1830’s 
Bal Gangadhar Shastri Jambhekar, one of the first students, 
interested himself in the cause of taking back a convert to 
Christianity into Hindu society. Jambhekar was then an 
assistant professor and had made a name for himself as a 
scholar and selfless worker. He won over to his side Jagan- 
nath Shankershet the leader of the Hindu community and by 
their persuasion the two succeeded in overcoming orthodox 
opposition. Out of this grew the Hindu Missionary Society 
started by Mr. Gajananrao Vaidya to re-admit converts into 
Hindu Society. The Missionary Society also engaged in 
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simplifying Hindu marriage ceremony which often took several 
days and involved considerable expenditure. Mr. Vaidya took 
up the training of priests for performing marriage and did not 
restrict himself in this task to Brahmins alone. Jambhekar 
was completely free from caste and creed prejudices, and he 
influenced a large number of students, among whom were 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengalee, two men 
who were to play a great part in educational and social reform 
in the Western Presidency. It was in 1849 that the students 
of the Institution, encouraged by the English professors, 
established the Students* Literary and Scientific Society where 
the greatest interest was provoked by discussions on women’s 
education. In the organisation of the Society and in giving 
effect to the conclusions arrived at by its discussions, Jagan- 
nath Shankershet and Dadabhai Naoroji played a leading role. 
And from this Society grew other associations covering legal 
and religious reform, women’s education and social reform. 
From 1849 to 1865, Dadabhai Naoroji occupied a key position 
in these associations, bringing together scattered workers and 
giving ungrudgingly of his spare time. 

The need for girls’ education was first felt among the Parsis. 
Between 1840 and 1855, the community had gone through all 
the agonies of adjustment to the times. In 1840, Maneckjee 
Cursetjee had convulsed the orthodox by “openly dining with 
Europeans during his visit to Europe”; in 1852, a Parsi couple 
had created a sensation by driving out together and visiting 
the European shops; and in 1855, Dhunjeebhoy Nusserwanjee 
Cama. shook the orthodox by inviting a few friends to a private 
dinner at his own house. All this constituted no challenge to 
society because they were not meant as revolts. They were 
in a sense unavoidable since the English themselves practised 
them, and the English were in power. A minority conforms 
to the customs of the ruling class readily, and for a numeri¬ 
cally negligible minority the choice is between ready adapta¬ 
bility and extinction. Moreover, the Parsis were mainly en¬ 
gaged in commerce which in those days meant largely trade 
with the Europeans or keeping good relations with them. By 
1865, these practices came to be the normal pattern of Parsi 
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society, provoking little comment. 

But giving the girls of the community English education was 
a very different matter. Framji Caw^ jee Banajee was a 
pioneer in this. He gave his daughter English education and 
his example was followed by Maneckjee Cursetjee and Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. Banajee himself was not highly 
educated, nor was he imbued with ideas of religious or social 
reform. But he had shrewd commonsense and he appreciated 
the value of education. Later he was to overcome the prejudice 
of the community against medical education by providing 
rooms for students near the College, where they could undergo 
the necessary purificatory ceremonies. His pioneer effort in 
girls^ education bore fruit in 1849 when the Students* Literary 
and Scientific Society started its morning classes for women. 
This work which was entirely voluntary, attracted the attention 
of Cursetjee Nusserwanjee Cama who helped the yoimg men 
to establish three girls* schools; the example was soon imitated 
by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy who enabled four more schools 
to come up. And in 1865, the schools were all placed under a 
single society, the Parsi Girls* Schools Association, with 
Framjee Nusserwanji Patel as the chairman and Nowrojee 
Furdonjee and Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee as secretaries. 
A balance between the enthusiasm of the two young men and 
the caution of the chairman was maintained and the cause of 
women*s education firmly established. The schools were main¬ 
tained by the munificence of the Cama family who also 
supported two journals, the Stri Bodh for women started in 
1857 and the Rast Go/tar devoted to social reform launched by 
Dadabhai Naoroji in 1851. A religious reform association for 
the community and a Parsi Law Association were also estab¬ 
lished in 1853 and 1855 by the two young educationists. The 
second of these finished its work in 1865 when the Parsis 
were given a uniform law relating to inheritance and marriage 
and women were given a legal status. 

The young reformers did not confine their activities to the 
Parsi community alone, though naturally their time and 
energies were taken up by all this work. A primary school 
and a secondary school to be taught up to the fifth English 
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standard, were set up with Mrs. Kamlabai Vaidya, Mr. Gajan- 
anrao’s wife as the head mistress. Several of the teachers gave 
their services free, as the Society lacked funds. Mr. Gajanqp^ 
rao himself, a Sanskrit scholar, taught Sanskrit whilst his two 
brothers helped out in mathematics and drawing. In 1910 
the school was able to send its students up for the Matriculation 
Examination. Mr. Vaidya’s efforts led to the spread of girls’ 
education and many of his own students started girls’ high 
schools in Bombay and elsewhere. In 1909, Nanu Narayan 
Kothare started the Chandaramji Girls’ High School with funds 
diverted from a religious trust. In 1851, the Students’ Society 
formed a Gujerati association, the Dnyan Prasarak Mandglu 
which conducted meetings, published tracts and held essay 
contests. Among its earnest organisers was Dadabhai Nao- 
roji. It was for an essay contest run by the Mandali that 
Karsondas Mulji, a young Baniya student, began preparing 
his tract on widow remarriage which drove him from his 
aunt’s house, cut short his education and launched him on his 
fiery career as a social reformer. Karsondas took up teaching 
at the age of 20, but he gave his spare time to writing to the 
press. The Rost Goftar first published his articles but, when 
he wished to adopt a more vigorous line with regard to defects 
in his own community, he started the Satya Prakash which 
between 1852 and 1861.was feared by the orthodox Bhatias 
Karsondas was educated in Gujarati and English. For a man 
who came to be known for the fierceness of his writings, he 
was extremely considerate and free from malice. He tried 
at first to keep his essay on widow remarriage away from his 
aunt with whom he was staying and who had herself been 
recently widowed. He showed a remarkable ability to forget 
quarrels and to be lenient with those whom he worsted. And 
he was loyal to his friends. But he had a marked tenacity of 
spirit, a clear idea of where to assert himself and a stem 
disregard of all kinds of intimidation. Nothing deterred him 
from proclaiming the truth as he saw it, and opposition, even 
violence, only made him persist in his challenges. He died at 
the age of 38, but in his brief life he displayed integrity and 
tenacity of purpose not only in the face of persecution but even 
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despite the stubborn disapproval of his wife. 

The Vaishnav-Vallabh community to which Karsondas be¬ 
longed, was passing through its most degenerate years. In¬ 
fluential members of the community had protested against the 
tyranny of the Maharajas, as the spiritual heads of the 
community were called. It was public knowledge that 
debauchery and licentiousness surrounded these priests who 
exercised every form of pressure from denial of admission to 
the presence of the idol to excommunication, to maintain their 
hold. In spite of appeals and representations, the Maharajas 
persisted in their ways. In 1855, the Bhatias of Bombay 
disgusted at the liberties taken by the Maharajas with their 
women and impatient of the exactions and extortions of the 
Maharajas resolved to keep grown women away from the 
temples and to avoid referring their disputes to the Maharajas. 
Even earlier, a fierce dispute had arisen between the Maha¬ 
rajas and the Brahmins on certain religious observances, and 
the Maharajas had called upon their followers to boycott them. 
This injunction did not work because some of the leaders 
refused to conform and could not be dealt with because of 
their status in the community. To remedy the defect, the 
Maharajas adopted the device of putting forward a Brahmin 
to apologise publicly to them on behalf of the Brahmin com¬ 
munity. This again was exposed in the press, and the 
reformers in the sect poured ridicule on the Maharajas. In 
all this, however, no one came forward to expose the immorali¬ 
ties of the priests. 

Jadunathji Maharaj was among the more enlightened of 
these priests. He had founded a girls’ school in Surat, and 
Karsondas and others invited him to preside at the prize-giving 
ceremony of a Bombay school. While he was in Bombay, the 
poet Narmadashankar Lalshankar, who was a friend of Karson¬ 
das, challenged the Maharaj to a religious debate, out of which 
it was hoped to secure his support to widow remarriage. 
Jadunathji readily consented but at the discussion he turned 
the tables adroitly on the reformers by questions about the 
sacredness of the Shastras, and closed the meeting with 
denunciations of the reformers as atheists and heretics. 
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Karsondas, however, was not the man to be suppressed so 
easily. He carried the controversy on in the Satya Prakash, 
Jadunathji started a journal to present his case. As the 
argument developed, Jadimathji indulged in provocative abuse 
of the reformers, and countering the charges Karsondas 
exp>osed the depravity of the Maharajas. The effect on a 
community already disgusted with the ways of the priests but 
submitting to their influence out of fear, of Karsondas' writings 
can well be imagined. For he would not let them slip back 
into acquiescence. In one article, he wrote: 

That men who, in the ordinary business of life, and in their 
daily intercourse with others, are acute and intelligent, quick 
to perceive their rights and persistent in maintaining them, 
should submit to be the victims and the dupes of these 
priests, and should adopt and allow the vile practices they 
have introduced, is a mystery which we are unable to solve, 
except by a reference to the power of superstition to enthral 
the mind. 

As the argument went on, efforts were made to induce 
Karsondas to give up his campaign. But when Jadunathji 
wrote against individual reformers, the repercussion was swift 
and effective. From general denunciation of the practices and 
the priesthood, Karsondas came down to a personal exposure 
of Jadunathji. With characteristic directness he called upon 
the Maharaj to reform himself and lead the other Maharajas 
to the path of right living. “No other sectaries,” he wrote, 
“have ever perpetrated such shamelessness, subtlety, im¬ 
modesty, rascality and deceit as has the sect of the Maharajas.” 
Karsondas kept this up for a month. Six months after he 
had turned his pen to other matters, Jadunathji served a no¬ 
tice calling on Karsondas to retract his statements. Karsondas 
refused pointblank and Jadunathji was compelled to follow it 
up with an action for libel- Before the hearing, a further 
move was made to frustrate Karsondas. Leading men of the 
Bhatia commtmity resolved at a meeting that no one of their 
caste would give evidence against the Maharaj and that 
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whoever did do it would be excommunicated. A case was laid 
against nine leading Bhatias for conspiring to impede the course 
of justice, and Karsondas won the first round. He was himself 
severely assaulted in the court compoimd and had to seek 
police protection. In spite of this and the violence of Bhatia 
orthodoxy, Karsondas put in a plea for leniency on behalf of 
his opponents who were let off with fines. 

The Maharaj Libel Case itself turned out to be the sensation 
of the age. Karsondas brought to his support both Bhatia and 
non-Bhatia witnesses—^Dr. John Wilson, Rao Saheb Vishvanath 
Narayan Mandlik, Mathooradas Lowjee, Dr. Bhau Daji, Dr. 
Dhirajram Dalpatram, Lukhmidas Khimji, Kalabhai Lalloo- 
bhai, Chaturbhuj Walji, Damodar Jetha, Mungaldas Nathoo- 
bhai, Khattau Makanjee, Thackersey Narayanjee, Rawjee 
Sunderjee, Karsondas Mancharam, Ramdas Bhanji, Tribho- 
wandas Dwarkadas, and Narmadashankar Lalshankar. Kar¬ 
sondas had broken the conspiracy and inspired others to come 
out against the Maharajas, for it was the testimony of those 
within the community which told most. A complete vindica¬ 
tion followed, even the Chief Justice who conceded the libel 
accepting the plea of justification. The other Judge was fer¬ 
vent in his appreciation of Karsondas^ courage and public 
spirit. And Jadunathji had to pay costs to Karsondas. 

Karsondas who was a realist, was not satisfied with this 
result. He wanted legislation against such practices, realising 
that the vigilance necessary to prevent any sliding back could 
not be expected of his people. Later reformers, like Mahi - 
patram Rupram, asked for vigorous action to complete Karson- 
5as’ work. And many admitted that though things had 
improved, there were still existing prototypes of Jadunathji- 
His own community resented Karsondas’ zeal for reform and 
his remarkable success. His father was considerably upset. 
Karsondas’ wife, records his biographer Mr. B. N. Motiwala, 
never ceased reproaching him for bringing down ostracism on 
his ffiunily. All this did not make him alter his stand. He 
left in 1863 for England, a year after the case ended. He 
had to cut short his stay there for reasons of health. On his 
return he was subjected to excommunication and was deserted 
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by most of his friends. As a strange commentary on the state 
of the Gujarati business community, one is offered the ex- 
communication of an entire sub-sect, the Nagar Baniyas, from 
the Baniya Mahajan because the leading member of the 
Nagar Baniyas had dined openly with Karsondas on his return. 
The offending individual, Karsondas Madhavdas, was able to 
hold his caste by him until his financial failure when the entire 
caste was coerced into performing expiatory rites. Karsondas 
Mulji and his entire family suffered excommunication and this 
decided him to leave Bombay and take up his residence first 
at Rajkot and later at Limdi. Like his friend, Mahipatram 
Rupram who had preceded him to England three years earlier, 
Karsondas set an example to the younger Gujarati Hindus and 
wore down prejudice. He refused to perform any act of 
expiation, though his wife and family did the ceremonies after 
his death to gain readmission to the caste. 

The crowning act of Karsondas was the encouragement he 
extended to the reformer Madhavdas Raghunathdas who 
started his career by marrying a widow of his own caste in 
1871 and then went on to promote widow remarriage among 
the Hindus. Madhavdas who had been deeply influenced by 
Karsondas’ writings and acts, decided to marry a widow when 
his first wife died. Karsondas had advised him to marry 
again, as he himself had done, but he had not specially con¬ 
templated widow marriage in this case. Madhavdas advertised 
his intention and offered a reward of Rs. 500 to anyone who 
would bring the marriage about. Though other friends who 
had preached widow remarriage, shrank from the reality, 
Karsondas stood steadily by his friend and helped him in every 
way. Madhavdas was put to no end of trouble in his business 
while the relatives of the remarrying bride lay in wait for 
Karsondas with hired ruffians to assault him. This time even 
more than before the distinction between lip reformers and 
real workers clearly stood out. Karsondas died shortly after. 
In his last years, he had carried his education work to Rajkot 
and Limdi where he showed marked ability as an adminis¬ 
trator. 
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The marriage of Madhavdas Rughnathdas marks a significant 
stage in the social reform movement in Western India. Owing 
to the skilled campaigning of Karsondas Mulji, the attack on 
the Vaishnava-Vallabh priests seemed, for all its energy, to 
be an attempt at internal reform, which was viewed tolerant¬ 
ly and even supported by conservative Hindus. Karsondas 
throughout maintained that he was not seeking more 
than the abandonment of practices contrary to Hindu teach¬ 
ing. He was not a Sanskrit scholar, nor had he 

drawn from Islam or Christianity. And the evils he 
attacked, had been denounced before him as intoler¬ 
able and wholly unsupported by sacred texts. Moreover, 
a contributing factor may well have been that he was not a 
Brahmin and the abuses he condemned were not prevalent 
in Brahmin society. The Brahmins of Bombay had little reason 
to like the Maharajas. But the predominant reason for the 
support he secured even from conservative Hindus like 
Vishwanath Narayan Mandlik, was imdoubtedly his humility, 
his complete freedom from vindictiveness and his ability to 
efface himself at the moment of his greatest triumph. He 
even went so far at one stage as to write tolerantly of Jadu- 
nathji Maharaj who, he declared, had reformist views and. 
but for the tactlessness of the poet Narmadashankar, in 
drawing him into the remarriage controversy, would have 
advanced instead of withdrawn from the field of reform. This 
assertion, publicly made after his refusal to retract the “liber\ 
revealed a mind free from personal considerations and some¬ 
what inclined to cautious progress- 
Again, his visit to England and refusal on his return to 
perform expiatory rites were matters between his caste and 
himself. Outside Bombay, he found no difficulty in mixing 
vdth sub-sects of the Baniyas. But even in his own sect one 
of the leaders had established a scholarship to enable students 
to go to England, though the gentleman followed the strange 
conduct of excommunicating a relation of his for dining with 
Karsondas on his return from England! Nevertheless, the 
position was far from clear. But active encouragement and 
promotion of widow remarriage was a different matter. It 
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expcxsed more clearly than foreign travel the professing 
reformers who shrank from practising their theories, and it 
raised an issue which touched the lives of Hindus of all castes. 
With Karsondas at the wedding of Madhavdas were his Parsi 
reformers and the stalwarts of the Prarthana Samaj—^like 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
Narayan Mahadeo Parmanand and Atmaram Pandurang. So 
far as Western India was concerned, the movement for social 
reform was no longer to be isolated struggles of single indi¬ 
viduals against caste restrictions and caste tyranny. 

The next fifteen years saw the discussion narrowing from 
the controversy between the reactionary school of reform from 
within, headed by Mandlik, and the social reformers, to 
arguments about methods of reform. Mandlik himself who was 
called upon to establish that reform from within did not mean 
just stagnation, tried to persuade the pundits and shastris to 
lend their sanction to foreign travel, to readmit gentlemen 
back after a visit to England into their castes on the perfor¬ 
mance of some penance. He failed. “I had it,’’ remarked 
Chandavarkar, “from Shastri Bhimacharya himself—a Sanskrit 
Shastri in the Elphinstone College whose support for the reform 
had been sought—that he refused because he could find nothing 
in the Shastras to justify the proposed change. Said the 
Shastri, *we Shastris know the tide is against us and it is 
no use opposing. You people should not consult us, but go 
your own way and do the thing you think right; and we shall 
not oppose you. But if you ask us to twist the Shastras to 
your purpose and go with you, we must speak plainly and we 
will oppose!’ ” With the experiment, the Mandlik school failed 
also. But the resistance to social legislation was revived later 
by Bal Gangadhar Tilak without the pretence of better 
techniques of change being offered- 
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ORGANISING EFFORTS 

The Brahmo movement in Calcutta became the centre of social 
reform. In Bombay, its counterpart developed along some¬ 
what different lines—^partly because the example of the Cal¬ 
cutta Brahmos with their schisms and isolation from the 
Hindu comm.unity served as a warning; partly too because in 
Bombay’s heterogeneous population there were degrees of 
revolt from tradition and custom and great caution was exer¬ 
cised not to drive away any of them. The Brahmos were 
conscious of, and insistent on, their separate identiy. The 
Prarthana Samaj, as a writer in the Indian Social Reformer 
put it, 

may be said to be composed of men paying allegiance to 
Hinduism and to Hindu society with a protest. The mem¬ 
bers observe the ceremonies of routine, destitute of all reli¬ 
gious significance. This much sacrifice they make to 
existing prejudices. Their principle, however, is not to de¬ 
ceive anyone as to their religious opinions, even should an 
honest expression of views entail unpopularity. 

Miss D. Collett, in an interesting comparison, put the point 
clearly: “It is more learned and less emotional in its tone, 
and far more cautious, and less radical in its policy than the 
chief Samajes of Bengal.” 

Not all reformers were from the Samaj. In Bombay city, 
they spread out from the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society. In Poona too, the driving force was education. The 
Bombay Board of Education referred in 1851 to the “sponta¬ 
neous movement in Poona akin to that of Bombay, which is 
taking place in favour of female education.” In the 
same year, Jptiba Phule_ started a girls’ school in 
Poona with his wife to assist him. Phule was subjected to 
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harassment for this but undeterred he set about extensive 
educational and reform work, opening a school for the children 
of the Depressed Classes and helping widows to remarry. He 
and his wife were driven out of the house by his father. He 
played a prominent part in creating public opinion in favour 
of Tilak and Agarkar. At the outset of his career he was 
intensely political but later his interests took an anti-Brahmin 
turn. He founded the Satya-Shodak Samaj[ with the object of 
extirpating the Brahmins. In the famine of 1877, Phule played 
a prominent part in relieving the distress. 

The Widow Remarriage Association founded by Vishpu 
Shastri Pandit in the 1850’s grew to such strength that, if it 
did not carry out the particular reform in large numbers, it 
succeeded in moderating orthodox opposition. In 1872, 
observes Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, when a Brahmin gentle¬ 
man returned from England, he was received back into his 
caste after doing penance, and the leniency of the caste attitude 
was justified on the ground that if they had not taken him 
back, the widow marriage party was there to receive him into 
their fold. This encouraging development owed much to the 
progressive attitude of the English college professors and to 
the keen interest they showed in social problems; to the gains 
registered by the Parsi reformers from a policy of acting with 
the leaders of the community; and to the restraint and modera¬ 
tion of the Hindu reformers themselves. 

Of the older leaders two names stand out—Narayan Mahadeo 
Parmanand and Atmaram Pandurang, who, in answer to 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s inquiry throughout India about the 
suitable age for women to marry, had given his verdict in 
favour of 20 years. Parmanand, one of the first students of 
the Elphinstone Institution, had taught later generations and 
by his wise counsel won for himself a place of esteem. Both 
Telang and Ranade spoke of him as a political rishL Telang 
himself was accepted as the theoretician of the reformers in 
spite of his failure to lead in action. But it is Ranade whose 
name has come to be associated with the social reform move- 
nient in India, both because of the thought he devoted to it 
and because of his conceiving it as an all-India movement 
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taking in all castes and faiths. 

Ranade was born in 1842. After finishing his formal educa¬ 
tion in Elphinstone College, he served in various departments 
of the Bombay Government and the neighbouring States for 
brief periods, and taught at the College. He also edited the 
Indu Prakash which he started in 1862. During this period, 
Ranade who was a voracious reader, made economics his 
special interest, and he considered it a sacred duty to inform 
and educate public opinion. In 1870, both he and Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar joined the Prarthana Samaj, a development which 
vitalised that body. In 1872, he went to Poona as a subordinate 
judge and actively interested himself in the public life of that 
city. The Sarvajanik Sabha had been started in 1871 to 
represent public opinion to the Government, and under Ranade 
it became a powerful influence. The task of convening the 
first session of the Indian National Congress was entrusted to 
it and only the outbreak of cholera in Poona which forced a 
change of venue to Bombay, deprived it of this honour. 
When the Sarvajanik Sabha was captured by extremists, 
Ranade started the Deccan Sabha. Apart from the Sabha, he 
was connected with over 20 associations in Poona. In 1893, he 
came to Bombay as a Judge of the High Court. From 1881, 
his activities spread over all India. 

Ranade was one of the 72 all-India leaders who had launched 
the Indian National Congress in 1885. It was originally in¬ 
tended that it should deal principally with social reforms. 
But Allan Octavian Hume who first thought of the idea, was 
persuaded by the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, to make it a political 
movement on the ground that there was no political organisa* 
tion in India to which the Government could look for an 
authoritative expression of Indian opinion. Most of the in¬ 
vitees had to be cajoled to come to the first session, where it 
was decided to exclude social questions as they would raise 
differences which would impair its national character. 

Social reformers were not satisfied, and the argument deve¬ 
loped hotly on many public platforms on whether political or 
social reform should come first. Ranade stood above the 
controversy. As he explained in his address to the first Pro- 
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vincial Social Conference in Satara, “You cannot have a good 
social system when you find yourself low in the scale of 
political rights, nor can you be fit to exercise political rights 
and privileges unless your social system is based on reason and 
justice. You cannot have a good economic system when your 
social arrangements are imperfect. If your religious ideas are 
low and grovelling, you cannot succeed in social, economic or 
political spheres. This interdependence is not an accident, but 
is the law of our nature.’^ 

But the Congress afforded no platform for the reformers 
and in 1887 the Indian Social Conference came into being. 
The moving spirit behind the Social Conference was Mahadev 
Govind Ranade who as its General Secretary gave the in¬ 
augural address each year for fourteen years. Here he 
developed the principles of the movement as a whole in relation 
to the political and religious movements of the time. Full of 
historical knowledge and philosophical wisdom, these give 
admirably the Indian response to Western influence in its 
different aspects. And in 1890, the Indian Social Reformer 
was launched in Madras by a young band of earnest workers. 

Because of his energy, his erudition and his sympathetic 
nature, Ranade won early recognition as the leader of the 
reformers. Until Tilak made his dramatic bid for political 
supremacy, the controversies over Hindu customs and practices 
were carried on with restraint and dignity. In fact, Tilak 
himself was not opposed to social reform. He had been one 
of the first five to sign a pledge in 1889, by which he bound 
himself to educate his daughters and not to get them married 
below the age of 10. And in his own life he more than 
observed the pledge. Nor does he seem to have been embar¬ 
rassed when eight years later the Indian Social Reformer 
revived the pledge and mentioned his name as one of the sig¬ 
natories to it. In 1890, he had attended a missionary meeting 
along with Ranade where tea and biscuits were served—and 
both submitted equally to the purification ceremony after 
protracted arguments with the religious head. This was the 
more remarkable because on the one side the agit ation agains t 
the Age of Consent Bill was raging in Poona and Til ak h imse lf 
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heading it, rousing the public to frenzy against the 
reformers; and on the other the Social Conference had come 
into existence three years earlier and throughout India a com¬ 
munity had come into being which had broken the isolation o£ 
social reformersu. Before he interested himself in politics, 
Tilak’s objection to the reformers was not that they advocated 
change but that they did not practise what they taught. ‘‘He 
desired social reform, but did not believe in the men or 
methods that were then employed in carrying it out,” observed 
N. C. Kelkar, his lieutenant. It was only in 1890-91 that he 
threw in his lot with the orthodox and carried on a virulent 
cam paign against Ranade and the reformers, a decision which 
was not unrelated to the early defeat he had himself suffered 
at the hands of the progressive section of the community. 

Tilak who was fourteen years younger than Ranade, had 
started his life as a teacher and journalist in association with 
four others, Agarkar, Apte, Chiplunkar and Namjoshi. It was 
on Ranade’s advice and with his approval and encouragement 
that the high school was converted into the Deccan Education 
Society in 1884.^ Tilak had acute differences with Agarkar 
who was an avowed agnostic and fervent reformer, and these 
led to a parting of the ways with Tilak assuming control of 
the newspapers and Agarkar running the Societjr. In the 
conflicts which Tilak had with his associates, a moderating 
influence was Ranade whose capacity for conciliation was 
inexhaustible. But this only appears to have roused in Tilak 
a deep antipathy which broke out when the final separation 
came, -^d it was in keeping with his growing conviction 
that political independence should precede all other reform, 
that Tilak as a matter of policy turned from his multifarious 
activities to politics. . The other personalities of the Congress, 
were indifferent to social reform and in most instances, 
objected to the Congress being associated with the reformers, 
for fear it might lead to internal dissension. It was Tilak who 
first stood out for the concept of harnessing social prejudices 
to Ihe cause of national independence, and applied his consider¬ 
able talents to strengthening these prejudices.... The success of 
his efforts was shown by the narrowing interests of the Indian 
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National Congress with a wider diffusion of its influence which 
in a generation weakened the organisation and enabled 
Mahatma Gandhi to assume full charge of it. 


The survival of the social reformer under the pressures of 
nationalist fervour and social tyranny is remarkably exempli¬ 
fied in Ranade’s life. He had a horror of pushing an advantage 
after he had won his point, and an innate dislike of fostering 
disunity. Ranade, remarked his friend and admirer, Chanda- 
varkar, carried the principle of expediency a little too far at 
times. In public affairs, he extended his personal support to 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati but, when demonstrators broke 
up a meeting with violence, Ranade who knew the agitators, 
refrained from exposing them. He fought for and gained the 
right to hold the Social Conference in the Congress pandal, 
but he held the Conference in the Fergusson College in Poona 
because some Congressmen had appealed to him to make peace, 
others were indifferent and still others who supported him 
asked him to see that the Congress did not suffer in any way. 
When Tilak, roused by the report that the Deccan Sabha was 
to be started after he had captured the Sarvajanik Sabha, 
poured out his venom against Ranade in language that even 
Kelkar could not defend, Ranade studiously refrained from 
uttering one harsh word. In a letter to a friend in Madras, 
he even remarked that “it is a genuine struggle between 
earnest men.” 

In personal matters, one wonders whether to marvel more 
at the concessions which he could make to prejudice, or at the 
ingenuity and perseverance with which he turns the concession 
to his favour. The tea-party incident and the prayaschitta that 
followed is one instance. There he supported his action by 
maintaining that it removed the misconception that social 
reform was a matter of eating and drinking with men of other 
faiths. A much more serious accommodation to his father 
occurred when the latter put through Ranad.e’s secgndLnxar- 
riage at the age of 31 to a girl of eleven.- He promised not 
to marry a widow; he pleaded that he was 31 and should not 
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be coerced; and failing to move his father, he appealed to his 
prospective father-in-law and pointed out the disadvantages 
of such a match. He submitted in the end because things had 
already gone too far and withdrawal at that stage would mar 
the girl's future, break his father and cause general unhappi¬ 
ness. But having conceded the point, he set about educating 
the girl-wife so that she became in time a pioneer of the 
women’s movement. In two memorable paragraphs, Ranade 
set out what he considered the best approach. It is a descrip¬ 
tion of the technique pursued by the reformers of Maharashtra 
and an analysis of the conflict that spread from Poona to the 
rest of India after 1895. He said: 

The peculiar feature of the movement in the Presidency is 
that we want to work on no single line, but to work on all 
lines together and above all not to break with the past and 
cease all connection with our society. We do not proceed oii 
the religious basis exclusively as in Bengal. We have the 
different Samajes, but somehow or other there is something 
in our nature which prevents us from bodily moving into 
another camp. We do not desire to give up our hold on the 
old established institutions. Some might say this is our 
weakness—others think in it consists our strength. Reform 
work has not been carried on in this Presidency on any 
one definite line, but we are trying all the methods which 
I have placed before you. If we were to follow any one 
method, our quarrel would cease. If we were distinctly 
prepared to stand in a camp of our own, leaving the whole 
community to do what they like, we might be at peace; for 
this is exactly what our friends—^the reactionist and the 
orthodox community—are desiring us to do. We are not 
disposed to follow any one method to the end, and we apply 
a number of methods to a number of problems, and we do 
desire above all not to occupy a separate camp for ourselves. 
This is in my opinion the chief reason why there has been 
so much misunderstanding and such exhibition of temper, 
and when you add to that personal and private differences, 
you will understand why the unfortunate opposition which 
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was not offered ekewhere was exhibited in this beloved 
city of ours. 

In view of this conflict it becomes the duty of all to con¬ 
sider what should be the attitude of the reformers towards 
those who are opposed to them. Strength of numbers we 
cannot command, but we can command earnestness of con¬ 
viction, singleness of devotion, readiness for self-sacrifice in 
all honest workers in the cause. Even though these workers 
may be few in number, they will in the end succeed in 
overcoming opposition. We have above all to learn what it 
is to bear and forbear—to bear ridicule, insults, even personal 
injuries at times, and forbear from returning abuse for abuse. 

Outside the Prarthana Samaj, and also outside Hindu society 
which could not harass him as it had done Karsondas, was 
Behram Malabari. Malabari in many ways was more in line 
with the social reformers of Bengal. They had cut themselves 
off from the Hindu community; Malabari’s community was 
already outside it, though greatly influenced by Hindu customs. 
They had a keen feeling for their own language; Malabari’s 
Gujarati was classical Gujarati and Hindu Gujarati rather 
than Parsi Gujarati, They came to accept legislation as an 
instrument of reform; Malabari had no serious objection to it. 
Finally, as Vidyasagar and Keshub Chunder had moved the 
officials to enact legislation against compukory widowhood and 
compukory Hindu rites for reformed Hindu marriages, Mala¬ 
bari sought to secure legklation against child marriages, and 
succeeded in raising the age of consent from 10 years to 12, 
in 1891. The concept of prohibiting the intercourse of a man 
with his wife on the basis of age was first introduced in 1846 
by the Law Commissioners who drafted the Indian Penal 
Code. But both Hindu Shastras and Muslim texts had for¬ 
bidden the consummation of marriage before the girl attained 
puberty. The Marriage Act of 1872 had fixed 14 years as, the 
marriageable age for girk, but it did not apply to the estab¬ 
lished communities in which the only age-limit was the 
provision in the Age of Consent Act. 

When Malabari, having won his spurs in Gujarati and 
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English literature, turned his mind to social problems in 1884, 
he foimd two factors against which the reformers had to 
contend: the Government had grown reluctant to interfere 
with social customs after the terrible experience of the Mutiny; 
and the reformers had adopted a cautious attitude brought on 
by the slow progress of widow remau:riage. They were 
hesitant to advocate legislation, seeing how few were the 
persons who took advantage of the law and how vindictive 
were the orthodox who persecuted them. After observing the 
situation, Malabari came before the public with his Notes on 
Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood in 18M. The 
official reaction was favourable but action on the lines sug¬ 
gested by Malabari required, he was told, public support in 
India. At the outset, non-official opinion was inclined to 
support the reforms. A spate of memorials and petitions fol¬ 
lowed and the Government was asked to take some sort of 
action. But a vigorous opposition was set in motion, and the 
reactionaries disregarded the details of the proposals, concen¬ 
trating on personal attacks on Malabari and his supporters and 
raising the cry of religion. What marked this controversy from 
the earlier discussions was that lie reformers* case was sup¬ 
ported not by quotations from sacred texts but by references^ 
to actual cases of hardship and suffering. In the marshalling 
of evidence, Malabari who set about establishing and encourage- 
ing the forming of committees in different parts of India and 
planned to establish an all-India organisation, had a great deal „ 
to do. 

Even the reformers needed to be stirred. While they were 
agreed on child-marriage and enforced widowhood being 
evils, Hindu reformers like Ranade considered that there was 
a certain amount of exaggeration about the extent of their 
prevalence. Malabari, meanwhile, noted the virulence of the 
opposition in India. He was equally impressed by the support 
that came from England, and in 1890, he resolved to make an 
appeal to British opinion personally. In 1891 the age of consent 
was raised by law to 12 years as a result of this direct 
approach. 

It was also a consequence of Malabari’s energetic efforts 
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to rouse public opinion that associations of reformers were 
formed in Sind and Ahmedabad in 1887, which advanced their 
cause by taking pledges from members, that various caste 
conferences began to be held, and that the Rajputana Sabha 
of Rajput chiefs and princes was established. The Sabha in¬ 
sisted on the ages of 18 and 14 respectively for bridegrooms 
and brides, and prescribed scales of expenditure for ceremonies. 
Malabari had suggested that unmarried men should be given 
preference over married in the services. This was accepted 
partially so far as the Army went, no recruits to the Madras 
Army being allowed to marry until three years after enlist¬ 
ment. 

The one characteristic of Malabari which marks him out 
from other public figures in India, is his complete acceptance 
of British rule and his freedom from all sense of separateness 
from British officials. Telang who warmly supported his stand 
against infant marriages, was stung to protest against his 
favourable opinion of English society and family life. Ranade 
who also believed that the British presence in India was a 
providential circumstance, qualified it with the typical expla¬ 
nation that as the chosen people the Hindus had been placed 
first under Muslim and then imder British dominance in order 
to improve them. Malabari was free from all such reservations 
in his mental acceptance of the prevailing political situation. 
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REVIVALIST REFORMERS 

The next great reform movement is the Ary a Samaj, which 
started in Bombay in 18'^ but found its congenial home in the 
Punjab. The Punjab had passed under the British in 1849, 
the last region of India to be overcome, and after a resistance 
fiercer even than the Maratha one. It was given a civil govern¬ 
ment simpler in its forms than that which had grown in the 
three Presidencies. The struggle between the Lawrence 
brothers had been decided by Dalhousie in favour of John 
Lawrence of the ‘^will-you-be-governed-by-the-pen-or-the- 
sword’’ fame. The influence of Sikhism, which developed into 
a revolt against the political domination of the Muslims and 
the social domination of the Hindus, was towards simplification, 
and it had its effect on the Hindu community as well. 

The founder of the Arya Samaj, Swami Dayanand Saraswati, 
was a Kathiawar Brahmin, bom in 1824; his father was a 
devout Siva worshipper who wanted the boy to grow up in 
the faith. The education of Dayanand was mainly in Sanskrit 
—^he had leamt the Vedas by heart by the age of 14. But at 
this time, he turned from idol-worshipping and resolved to 
dedicate himself,, when four years later a sister of his died, to 
a religious life. In 1846, he ran away from home to escape a 
marriage that had been arranged for him, and joined a religious 
order. For fourteen years he wandered from place to place, 
suffering one disillusionment after another. In 1860 he attached 
himself to a blind Brahmin scholar of Muttra, who sent him 
out in 1863 to revive the teaching of the Vedas. But it was 
in 1868 that he came out preaching against idolatry and starting 
Sanskrit schools. In 1872, he came in close contact with tl^e 
Brah mo Samaj when Keshub Chunder Sen and other Brahmo 
leaders influenced him greatly. „ And in 1874, he published the . 

from Allahabad,^ coming to Bombay at the 
close of the year. In Bombay, Ranade extended him aU 
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support. Ranade also attended his lectures in Poona, which 
provoked violent demonstrations from the orthodox. But, 
thanks to Ranade’s help, Dayanand was pleased with the 
reception he had met and in 1875 he founded the Ary a Samaj 
in Bombay. Two years later, the Samaj was established in 
Lahore which became the headquarters of the Aryas. The gulf 
between him and the Brahmo Samaj and the Prarthana 
Samaj was too wide to be bridged; there was for four years 
a close but uneasy association between Dayanand Saraswati 
and the Theosophical Society, when Theosophists placed them¬ 
selves under the Swami’s lead but differences broke out 
between the two in 1881. His death occurred in 1883. 

Dayanand was a vigorous controversialist. He set about 
the purification of Hinduism and the denunciation of other 
rehgions with crusading zeal. In his Satyartha Prakash, one 
comes across scathing criticism of the practices of all the 
established religions; Arya Samajists following this lead, even 
though in a very moderate fashion, have incurred a great deal 
of odium. But it is the social programme of the Samaj which 
give it wide popularity in the Punjab. The Swami set his face 
against caste, child marriage and the closed door policy towards 
converts who wished to return to the fold. On the subject 
of remarriage, Dayanand declared in favour of widow remar¬ 
riage when the marriage had not been consummated; otherwise 
he interpreted the law to prohibit the remarriage of both 
widows and widowers. Repugnant to Hindu reformers—and 
even to conservative Hindus—^was the attempt to revive niyoga 
(levirate) as a temporary union to raise issue to be resorted 
to in extreme cases. This last, however, has been discreetly 
dropped by the Arya Samajists. 

Swami Dayanand had a programme of national education to 
which he applied himself with energy. A cardinal tenet of 
the Arya Samaj is the diffusion of knowledge and the dispelling 
of ignorance, and Dayanand exerted himself to have schools 
established wherever he went. In these schools, as in the 
institutions of higher education that were set up at Lahore 
and Kangri, low fees and moral instruction are prominent 
features, the teachers are exclusively Indian and no grant is 
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accepted from the State. The medium of education is Hindi 
with English compulsory in the higher classes, and Sanskrit 
is insisted on. Nor is technical education neglected. The 
education of girls is also part of the Ary a Samaj’s educational 
programme. The teachers, specially in the institutions for 
higher education, lead dedicated lives. 

Dayanand faced considerable opposition during his lifetime. 
He was, however, imdeterred by threats and violent demon¬ 
strations. After his death, party factions developed and efforts 
were frequently made to bring about unity among the Aryas. 
But with the rise of national feeling in the 1920’s, the Arya 
schools won considerable popularity. And it has been able to 
maintain a position within Hinduism. Mr. D. S. Sharma 
writes: 

The Arya Samaj is the church militant in the Hindu fold... 
It is much more vitally connected with Hinduism than the 
Brahmo Samaj... There is no denying the fact that it has 
played and is playing a glorious part in the regeneration of 
Hinduism in modem times. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, the Indian statesman, himself an Arya 
Samajist, described the Samaj as “a champion of Hinduism,’^ 
adding significantly that “the strength of the advocate lies in 
maintaining his independence even when identifying himself 
with the cause of his client.” Lajpat Rai, in his early days, 
was largely instrumental in building up the splendid social 
service and the educational system of the Punjab. Another 
Arya leader, Swami Shraddhanand, became the apostle to the 
untouchables, and by his eloquent pleadmga did much to 
awaken Hindu consciousness to the condition of these classes. 


Keshub Chander Sen in his later years came in contact with 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, whose influence on the religious 
life of India is profound. The early life of Vivekananda, 
Ramakrishna’s famous disciple, was under Brahmo influence. 
As a Brahmo, he imbibed the antagonism to caste, idolatry and 
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polytheism. But coming under Ramakrishna’s spell, he under¬ 
went a change. Six years as a disciple of the Paramahamsa, 
and five years of restless wandering after the Master’s death 
followed before he conceived his mission. It was at Kanya- 
kumari, the southernmost point of India, that Vivekananda 
dedicated himself to the service of India and her oppressed 
millions. He was then nearly 30 years of age. Two years 
later, in 1893, he told the young enthusiasts of Madras who 
had raised the money to send him to America, to spend it all 
for the poor. Once more, the Swami being now convinced 
that he must go, funds were raised and he set sail for America 
—to the World Parliament of Religions at Chicago. The 
difficulties he had to contend against on his arrival in the 
United States gave way before his unbounded confidence in 
himself and his mission. He established branches of the 
Mission in America, and came back with a small band of 
Western disciples. The three years that he spent in the West 
served, however, to give a practical bent to his desire to help 
the people. In his letters to India, he stressed again and again 
the concern of the Western nations for the masses, their 
capacity for organisation, their kindly encouragement of the 
young, their attitude towards women and their material pros¬ 
perity. C. F. Andrews, generally charitable towards all in his 
comments, observes unaccountably in The Renaissance in 
India, that Vivekananda’s head was turned by his phenomenal 
success in the West. As a matter of fact, this has only a super¬ 
ficial basis. For, though Vivekananda continued his glowing 
interpretation of Hinduism in his speeches, he was all the time 
very conscious of the weaknesses of Hindu social life. Before 
he sailed from Madras, he had been scornful of the social 
reformers. On his return, he displayed a better understanding 
of their approach. “Orthodox people in Madras,” commented 
the Indian Social Reformer, “have already remarked that the 
Swami only vends the old wares of the reformers with new 
labels.” And, it quotes in the same issue, We do stand in 
need of social reform,’ said Swami Vivekananda, to the inter¬ 
viewer of the Madras Mail. There is, too, a reference to an 
interview the reformers had with the Swami, where Vivek- 
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ananda declared his sympathies to be entirely with them. If, 
later, the distinguished visitor indulged in some criticism of 
the social reformers, he was careful to dissociate himself from 
the reactionary elements in Hinduism. 

He devoted his time and energies, however, to organising 
the Ramakrishna Mission as a comprehensive body doing 
educational, social and medical relief work. There was little 
in what he said or did which could be interpreted as support 
for reaction. Much of what he said in criticism of the social re¬ 
form movement sprang from his own sense of the inadequacy 
of the life in the Brahmo Samaj that he had led before coming 
in contact with Ramakrishna, and he was specially hard on 
the reformers of Bengal. The expectations which Vivekananda 
entertained of a “conversion” of the West, though they were 
not founded on the conventional concept of conversion and 
though they were over-optimistic, drove a wedge between 
Christian missions and the Swami. The very idea was galling 
to missionaries and even more to those who had been converted 
to Christianity. But, if Vivekananda felt no need for that 
religion—^he charged the Christians with not following their 
religion themselves, he certainly recognised the benefits of 
organisation and social work. In fact, he appears to have 
relied heavily on organisation, as when he advised those who 
expressed fear of excommunication, to form themselves into 
a bigger caste. Differences, acutely developed in America, 
with the Theosophists who were at the time engaged in revival 
experiments in Hinduism, also led Vivekananda to “espouse 
growth not revival.” 


Madras which was dismissed by social reformers as the be¬ 
nighted province, was passing through a searching phase— 
searching for something to hold on to. It had warmly accepted 
Vivekananda and launched him twice on his American visit. 
It had given a home to the Theosophists when Madame 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, the founders, who had turned 
towards India for their mission, fell out with Dayanand and 
the Arya Samaj in 1881. Even after Madame Blavatsky’s 
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ventures into the occult had brought down troubles which 
drove her from the country, the Society at Adyar continued 
to prosper. And in 1893 when Mrs. Annie Besant, free-thinker 
and colleague of Charles Bradlaugh, came out to India, Madras 
was ripe for her revivalist work. Mrs. Besant had been drawn 
to Theosophy by the writings of Madame Blavatsky, and the 
disclosures of the Psychic Research Society of London had 
failed to shake her new faith. She joined Colonel Olcott who 
had done much to awaken interest in Buddhism in Ceylon, 
and she proceeded to do for India what Olcott had done for 
Ceylon. There were no half-measures in what she preached. 

It was not any truncated form of Hinduism that Mrs. Besant 
preached under the auspices of the Theosophical Society. 
She stood for Hinduism in its entirety—^its philosophy, its 
ethics, its modes of worship, its yoga practices, its rites and 
ceremones and its vamashrama dkarma. Her exposition of 
Hindu doctrines... was indeed an eye-opener to many 
Hindus. And so too was her defence of Hindu rituals, 
customs and practices at a time when most Hindus were 
taught to look down upon them as mere superstitions. 

The picture is overpainted but Mrs. Besant herself has 
recorded that young educated Indians had turned from their 
own lights and were worshipping at the shrines of Mill, 
Spenser and Huxley, She was told that India was dead, but 
she assured them India was only asleep, awaiting to be 
awakened. In 1893, Madras which she was to make her head¬ 
quarters had come under the influence of the social reformers. 
The South had not been greatly influenced by the political 
impulses that disturbed the rest of India. There were 
opportunities in administration which offered themselves to 
young Indians from British India in the States; and the rulers 
there were less separated from the people in Travancore, 
Cochin and Mysore than the princelings of the North. But the 
influence of the Protestant missionary was more widely diffus¬ 
ed even if the religious aspect failed to catch on, and a strong 
puritan element came into the social reformers’ programme. 
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The institution of dancing girls occupied a prominent place not 
only in social life but even in official ceremonies and celebra¬ 
tions. And it was this which brought on the protest of the 
reformers in the strongest form. It furnished an opportunity 
for personalised writing bordering on the sensational, from 
which not even the British official was exempt. It found the 
non-conformist conscience of British administrators particu¬ 
larly sensitive, and little effort was required to strip the 
semblance of social respectability from the nautch. 

Building on this common ground of missionaries and British 
civil servants of standing in their own country, the reformers 
were able to obtain a sympathetic hearing for other reforms 
which concerned the Hindus more exclusively. The stronger 
hold of caste on the South restricted the activities of reformers 
to changes within the family even when their ideas extended 
further afield. But on the other hand, several communities 
• were free from the fear of excommunication which played a 
powerful part in other parts of India. Thie position, when 
Mrs. Besant arrived, was that the forces of Hindu reaction 
which opposed the dead weight of immemorial custom to the 
reformers, were embarrassed by the attacks of the small but 
untiring band of progressives; and her intervention for the 
next twenty years greatly strengthened the reactionaries wha 
clutched eagerly at the justifications and rationalisations oL 
the Theosophical Society^ Mrs. Besant, however, was herself 
too much of a rebel to afford much satisfaction for any sus¬ 
tained period to the orthodox of any society, and her work 
in large part lay in other directions. Under her dynamic 
lead, a central Hindu college was established at Benares five 
years after her arrival with lands and buildings of its own. 
In 1911, she generously handed it all over to the Benares 
Hindu University, which its founder. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, publicly announced would not indulge in theosophi¬ 
cal teachings. Adyar, the theosophists' home, rapidly developed 
into a cultural centre with its library of rare books and 
manuscripts and its publication of Sanskrit literature and 
translations. And interest in Hindu art was awakened, and 
schools were established with a national bias. Mrs. Besant too. 
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in addition to her remarkable gifts of eloquence^ exposition 
and organising ability, possessed a capacity for allowing others 
to come forward. The Society, under her guidance, steadily 
pursued a policy of putting forward Indians. Yet, harnessed 
to revivalism, all this hardly helped the cause of reform. 

It was as late as the latter half of 1913 that Mrs. Besant 
declared her support of social reform. She had, she said in a 
book which she significantly entitled Wake up, India, tried 
hard to revive the old fourfold caste system but around 1905 
the futility of the effort had struck her. Since then she had 
gradually worked to prepare public opinion for the change. 
Discreetly she made no reference to occult guidance until 
another 16 years had passed. In 1929, she gave the credit 
for the change to the ancient Rishi Agastya. It h ad 4aken 
her eight years to declare her sympathy for reform but the 
decision was accepted with eager enthusiasm by her followers, 
many of whom had been strictly orthodox. The change came 
as a shock to the conservative Hindu who had come to look 
upon the Theosophical Society as the champion of Hinduism. 
Specially was this tiue of the Hindu reactionary .who with¬ 
out supporting Theosophy rehed on the theosophists to defend 
his entrenched position.. But, as it was not the first shock nor 
the biggest of them, it had little effect. The social reformers 
took it in their stride. 

For a series of events had established prior to the change 
that once more occultism had caught up with the Theosophical 
Society. Olcott, rendered discreet by past experience, died in 
1907, and Mrs. Besant became President. In 1909, Mr. C. W. 
Leadbeater who had been forced to resign four years earlier 
from the Society, was readmitted. Mrs. Besant and Mr. Lead¬ 
beater entered on a period of investigating past births. In 
1911, Madras society was shaken to the core by side disclosures 
in a court case for guardianship of two children launched by 
the father against Mrs. Besant. There were several defections 
from the Theosophical Society, and the band of faithful that 
stayed, had their faith sorely tested. It was a demoralized 
following but it was loyal to Mrs. Besant. The attraction of 
the occult, remarked the savant Bhagwan Das, was the weak- 
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ness of Mrs. Besant. Perhaps Mrs. Besant herself saw this 
and in a reversion to her old rationalist days declared herself 
for social reform, in which camp was the advanced guard of 
Hindu students of Mill, Spenser and Huxley. Her anodyne, 
however, proved to be politics into which she threw herself 
wholeheartedly. She organised the Home Rule League and 
started a weekly. Her enthusiastic advocacy of political reform 
drew on her the attentions of the Madras Government. She 
was detained without trial in 1917 and on her release in 1918 
Mrs. Besant was elected President of the Congress, an office 
which was turned by her from a three-day distinction to a 
whole year working. In 1919, however, the new broom of 
Mahatma Gandhi began sweeping the Indian stage clean. 
Mrs. Besant till the end was imreconciled to Gandhian tech¬ 
niques of agitation and she opposed the popular movement 
with unflinching courage. 

It is a startling commentary on human effort that Mrs. Besant 
ended her public life in the same isolation in which she had 
begun it when she stood beside Bradlaugh. There was great 
force in what she said, but she could hardly secure the 
audience to listen. For all that, however, the Theosophical 
Society must rank among Indian organisations that contributed 
to the reformation of Indian Society, and that one thinks of 
it as Indian is in no small measure due to the leadership of 
Mrs. Besant. 


Outside the main stream of the national movement were two 
influences which worked on the Muslims. There had been 
an Urdu revival around Delhi before the Mutiny, which mani¬ 
fested itself in translations of Western books into Urdu, was 
influenced by Christian thought and found itself cut off by 
the Mutiny. After 1857, the position of the Muslims suffered 
gravely, and the main task was to overcome prejudices on 
both sides and build up understanding between the British and 
the Muslims. To this work, two men applied themselves: 
Nawab Khan Bahadur ^abd al Latif founded the Muhammadan 
Literary Society in Calcutta, which was then moved by the 
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U^ral id€as of Ram Mohun Roy and the Brahmo Samaj 
(1863). The Khan Bahadur was concerned to remove British 
doubts of Muslim loyalty and Muslim suspicions of the British. 
In this he secured good support both from the English and 
from the well-to-4o Muslims, and was enabled to combine 
official assistance and private philanthrophy for opening educa¬ 
tional institutions throughout Bengal where English was 
taught. 

A more enduring effort was that of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
of Delhi. Sir Sayyid was a confirmed supporter of the British, 
in whose service he had entered in 1838 at the age of 21. At 
the outset, he was mainly concerned with theological questions, 
devoid of Western influence. But after the Mutiny he under¬ 
went a complete change. The work of persuading his co¬ 
religionists to accept the British seemed no less important than 
the matter of inducing the British rulers to cast their doubts 
of Muslims aside. Following the common pattern he set about 
establishing schools for English teaching and publishing tracts. 
In 1866 he set up the British-Indian Association for focussing 
Indian opinion and representing Indian ideas before Parlia¬ 
ment. In 1869, he set out for a 17-month stay in England 
to further his educational and political ideas. On his return, 
he was an even more confirmed believer in the superiority 
of the British. In 1875, he founded the Anglo-Muhammadan 
College at Aligarh, .which was based on Oxford and Cambridge, 
with a strong European staff. And in 1888, he started the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference. Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
was too much of an admirer of the British to have any time 
or patience with developments in his own country. His 
educational schemes were all-absorbing, and when Ameer Ali 
sought his support for the National Muhammadan Association, 
Sir Sayyid was as uninterested in it as he was in the activities 
of non-Muslims. Sir Sayyid was convinced that Indian 
Muslims had much to gain from the West._ Arguments such 
as those that fascinated Ameer Ali about what the West could 
gain from Islam failed to move him. 

Both leaders, however, favoured a policy of cautious reform. 
And the Aligarh movement which spread out and influenced 
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Muslim thought even outside, remained for years iminfluenced 
by the parallel movement in the rest of India. As a contrast 
to the interest displayed by the Social Conference leaders in 
raising the level of the people, the Muslim endeavour was to 
create an elite*. Though for a time the Aga Khan figured 
among other Indian leaders and came to prominence for his 
forthright declarations in favour of women’s education, the_ 
Social Conference failed to draw Muslims except for a few 
from Bombay and the South. „ Ranade in 1899 invited Muslim 
cooperation in the fight against evils equally suffered 
Muslims and others. His inaugural address at the Social 
Conference was a masterly analysis of the prevailing state. 
But, though Ameer Ali, also a judge—of the Calcutta High 
Court—^made out a similar programme of action to that„ 
adopted by the Conference in his address to the Muhammadan 
Congress in Calcutta at almost the same time, the two streams 
did not come together. Apart from Badruddin Tyebji who 
led a successful attack on the purdah in Bombay, there 
appears no notable Muslim leader in the Conference. But, 
it is interesting to note that Lalshankar Umashankar, a leading 
reformer of Western India, was, “in recognition of his valuable 
services to the Mahomedan community in Gujerat, nominated. 
Vice-President of the Mahomedan Educational Conference”- 
which met in Ahmedabad in 1904. -For, like the contrasting 
attitudes of the Indian reformers and the Muslim lead er s, 
Ais popular move demonstrated the gulf between the differing 
objectives — one the correction of social evils, the other 
the creation of an aristocracy. 


6 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PATIENT BUILDER 

The Age op Consent Act which was passed in ISQly was the 
last measure of reform in India which was affected by in¬ 
fluencing English opinion—through either officials in India or 
public agitation in England. It was the first over which opinion 
in India was roused, first by the reformers and then by the 
reactionaries. It was the first measure of reform over which 
political leaders roused the masses; and it introduced a short 
period during which national sentiment was cynically exploited 
in the worst manner to obstruct reform. The strangeness of 
the controversy which developed over the Age of Consent 
Bill prevented its real implications from being appreciated 
even by men like Malabari and Ranade. In Bengal there seems 
to have been a certain amount of genuineness in the protests; 
in Poona the manner in which the reactionary leaders led 
demostrators to violent acts against respected men was indica¬ 
tive of an entire absence of conviction. 

In a rejoinder to his critics, Malabari who declared he had 
‘‘ceased to hope for even common justice from his opponents,*' 
demolished effectively the charge that he was seeking “cheap 
popularity.*’ He had become the most popular man of his 
times, he asserted, and he took up the cause of social reform 
well knowing what was in store. “It is scarcely three years 
now since I began when people are talking about my having 
become thoroughly discredited,” he wrote, “and abusing me as 
never was the worst enemy of the country abused before.” It 
was obvious from the criticism levelled at him that an aggra¬ 
vating offence was his publishing widely the opinions he had 
received in reply to his Notes, 

In spite of his assurance, however, the strength of the 
opposition did come as a surprise. Till 1885, re actionary 
Hinduism had drawn little support from the educated.,classes; 
and the reformers were men who had come under, the influence 
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of . Western ideas, particularly in Bombay and Poona where 
they were every one of them products of the University, 
Malabari’s entry into social reform was followed by substantial 
support from sections of the community which had not received* 
education.^ Among the petitions that were sent, were the 
Surat widows* naive appeal to the Sheths of the community, 
and the petition to the Gaekwar of Baroda from the widows of 
Navsari. Both these followed close on the circulation of 
Malabari*s Notes, The Indian language press, too, had carried 
considerable material in support of the cause, some of them 
even writing articles in favour of action. Bombay City wholly 
supported the reform. 

1887 to 1893 were memorable years for the reformers^-. In 
1887 the Social Conference had come into being, and in Sind 
and Ahmedabad social reform associations had been estab¬ 
lished, registered under the Companies Act. _ The anxiety of 
the Poona reformers was to exercise their influence wisely 
and with restraint. Ranade dominated the public life of Poona^ 
and, even on reforms he strongly desired, he wished to con¬ 
ciliate opposition and preserve unity. A change, however, 
began to be felt in the next three years. In Bengal, owing to 
administrative excesses, a mood of antagonism had grown to 
the Government; and the press had become hostile to all 
suggestions of legislation. The agitation for the raising of the 
age of consent provided an opportunity to link politics with 
reaction, and it was quickly availed of. 

The case of Rukhmabai who was subjected to considerable 
hardship, drew attention to the anomalies of the practice of 
allowing suits to be filed in court for the restitution of con¬ 
jugal rights. There was nothing in Hindu Law to support this 
compulsion which had been transplanted to Indian practice 
from Baglish law. In 1885, when the controversy over the 
Age of Consent Bill was raging, one Dadaji Bhikaji filed a 
suit in flie Bombay High Court against his wife Rukhmabai^ 
for restitution of conjugal rights. Though Bhikaji won his 
case on appeal, the Court made it very clear that its sympathies., 
were with Ruld^ ^Th®. . attracted considerable at¬ 

tention. It brought out that what decided Hindu custom was 
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not shastraic injunction but caste compulsion. It demonstrated 
that Hindu Society was prone to assimilate reactionary ideas. 
from all quarters and it exposed the conservatism o£ British 
law courts which perpetuated Hindu orthodoxy on the one 
hand and brought in English reactionary practices on the 
other. Rukhmabhai resisted the Court's order, was senten¬ 
ced to detention till the rising of the Court, and suffered ex- 
communication. She went to England, qualified herself as 
an M.D., and returned to practise in India. She died in 1955 
at the age of 91. 

Calcutta too had provided ammunition for the progressive 
elements. In 1889, the case of Hari Maiti, who did his child- 
wife, Phulmoni, to death in an act of forcible intercourse, 
evoked strong appeals from the Social Conference, the Health 
Society of Calcutta and 55 women doctors practising in India. 
Two thousand women of all classes in Bombay submitted a 
memorial to Queen Victoria. There was a revival of activity 
all over the country—specially in Madras the “benighted 
Presidency.” 

Poona, however, was to give the reactionaries the weapon 
they were so anxiously looking for. Pandita Ramabai^ a gifted 
woman of the same community as Ranade, Gokhale and Tilak, 
had returned to Poona after travelling all over India. She 
had lost her parents and her brother during her wanderings, 
married out of her caste in Bengal and lost her husband. Her 
denunciations of men for keeping women down, her marriage 
out of caste and her criticisms of popular Hinduism roused the 
orthodox against her; but they admired her scholarship and 
eloquence. In Poona she started the Ary a Mahila Samaj, 
under the auspices of the Prarthana Samaj for social service 
among Hindu women; and she commenced the study of English. 
Her efforts to establish the Arya Mahila Samaj throughout 
Bombay met with little success, though Ranade and Bhandar- 
kar sympathised with her. Piqued at the attitude of her 
countrymen, she turned to the missionaries and, after a three 
years’ stay in England and America, she returned to Poona 
with promise of financial support for educational work. She 
had changed her faith and written a book indicting caste 
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Hindus. In 1889, she started the Sarada Sadan in Bombay 
which she transferred to Poona next year because Poona was 
less crowded and less costly. 

Over her activities, with which Ranade and Bhandarkar 
continued to be associated, a furious storm burst. Tilak de- 
noimced her for engaging in conversion under the garb of 
imparting education and the social reformers for betraying 
Hinduism^ Ramabai came back with a vigorous defence, main- 
taining that it was because of their indifference that she had 
to seek assistance from the Christians. But later she had to 
admit proselytising work, and Ranade and Bhandarkar broke 
away declaring that the original understanding had been set 
aside. Ramabfd after a while openly admitted the proselytis¬ 
ing character of the Sarada Sadan and moved the institution 
to Kedgaon. 

Confronted by a similar crisis in Bengal’s education, the 
orthodox community had turned to Devendranath Tagore and 
helped him to stem the tide of Alexander Duff’s campaign 
through the Brahmo Samaj. The Prarthana Samaj had 
retained the links with Hinduism which Devendranath Tagore 
had at Calcutta. But it was not able to play a similar role. 
The explanation for this lies in Tilak’s coming forward as the 
champion of Hinduism and in his prolonged denunciation of 
the reformers. In his stand, however, he did not fill the gap 
in Hindu social life which the missionary had exploited. He 
extended his support to Hindu practic^ v^ich he himself was 
very zealous in observing, and sought refuge in insistence 
on political reform preceding all other development. 

Synchronising as this did with the Age of Consent contro¬ 
versy, it afforded a striking point for Tilak which he used with 
marked effect. Though Ranade at first failed to appreciate 
the forces that were roused against him—he wrote to the 
Reformer at Madras that in the light of his 30 years’ experience 
he was confident the progressive element, then outnumbered, 
would win in the end—^the agitation fanned by Tilak was to 
prove destructive of all steady sustained effort at reform. 

Thus factors quite unconnected with the merits of Malabari’s 
proposals influenced the attitudes of many even among the 
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reformers. In Madras, Sir T. Madhava Rao, the veteran 
administrator of Indian States who had moved Lord Dufferin 
to raise the age of marriage to ten years for girls, associated 
himself with a protest meeting. In Poona, Ranade himself 
tried to end the controversy through a compromise which, 
remarks Chandavarkar, “would have sacrificed the whole 
principle of the Bill”, and was only held back by the firmness 
of Telang and Nulkar. 

The Social Conference, however, provided a rallying-point 
for the reformers; and Ranade strove hard to build it up into 
an organisation where differences of opinion on detail were 
not allowed to destroy the essential unity of purpose. In 
Madras a widow remarriage association had been started iu 
1871 jyhich was revived in the eighties by Dewan Bahadur^ 
Raghunatha Rau. But it made little progress. In Rajab- 
mundry Pandit Veeresalingam Pantalu was at the beginning 
of his persistent and devoted work in the cause. The pattern 
of school and newspaper which had shown itself in Bengal 
and in Western India, was yet to appear in Madras. If it was 
not an outcome of the Social Conference, it certainly came 
after it. In 1890 the Indian Social Reformer was launched by 
a group of young enthusiasts who held for a time an uneasy 
equilibrium between the shastraic school of reformers and 
the rationalists before finally declaring themselves as reformers 
standing on reason and humanity. 

Within the small group which ran the Reformer, there 
developed differences of opinion which were adjusted in an 
early letter to the editor, by “K. N.”. A protest is entered 
against an editorial which shrinks from legislation declaring 
marriages under 12 illegal. The writer rebukes the journal for 
its excessive partiality for the Age of Consent Bill and calls 
upon it to be logical. Kamakshi Natarajan had begun his long 
connection with the journal and two years later he was to 
declare his view, at a public meeting, disowned by a Reformer 
editorial, that only a political crisis in the country could destroy 
the deadening hold of caste. 

Between Bombay and Madras, an identity of interest was 
growing up. This was a protest against the Ranade school, 
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which did not result in an open breach even if it caused embar¬ 
rassment to the veteran leaders. Ranade felt at times that 
the Madras reformers added to the problems of Bombay by 
their insistence on performance. ‘1 wish,” he wrote, “the 
Reformer did not bear witness against its best friends, who 
are now in the thick of the fight,” adding a suggestion that the 
journal should have a correspondent in Poona to cover the 
controversy. He tried to restrain the Madras radicals from 
breaking with the older and more circumspect leaders in 
Madras, though he never protested even when the Reformer 
kept up an incessant comment on the tea-party incident where_ 
he was involved. _ Apart from the lead which he gave at the 
annual sessions, he attended meticulously to every detail of 
the work of the Social Conference. Thus, when the Conference 
was to meet in Madras, we find him writing to the workers 
there about the printing facilities that had to be provided and 
the other arrangements to be made. 


On the Age of Consent Act being passed, the country’s leaders 
were caught up in a raging controversy over the respective 
merits of political independence and social and educational 
progress. A great deal of energy was spent on the reformers’ 
side to prove that social reform should have precedence. 
Telang ingeniously sought to commend the cause by arguing 
that social reform was easier to bring about than political 
change, because in social reform one could have British 
support. The observations which he let fall were perverted 
by controversialists and, in the process of straightening out 
the position, Telang and others changed over from a critical 
attitude to Malabari’s proposals to wholehearted support of 
the Age of Consent Bill. Malabari himself, while in England, 
advised his English friends to pursue a policy of moderation 
in matters of social legislation; and, since the Government of 
India was little disposed to act against opinion in India his 
pleadings were promptly acceded to. 

Despite all this, however, a strong element within the 
Congress was anxious to shake itself free of the Social Con- 
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ference. Under Tilak’s leadership, Poona was roused against 
the reformers. In Bengal several leading politicians expressed 
themselves indifferent to the cause. It was only a question of 
time before the reformers would be denied the facility of using 
the Congress pandal. 

While Congress leaders were fretting at Ranade’s insistence 
on tagging the Social Conference to it, reformers were equally 
objecting to the convention. Writing in 1892, the Indian Social 
Rejormer remarked, ‘If it is still insisted to hold the Con¬ 
ference with the Congress, then the future of the Conference 
is not hopeful. It is only another way of proclaiming to the 
world that the Conference cannot stand on its own legs.” The 
Subodh Patrika, organ of the Prarthana Samaj, referred to the 
diminution of the charm of novelty that had overtaken both 
the Congress and the Conference. The Mahratta (Tilak’s 
weekly) of Poona, of course, spoke contemptuously of the 
Conference, pointing out that it was attended only by the 
people of Berar and Nagpur, the “national leaders” having left 
at the end of the Congress session. 

The Conference itself, held in Nagpur in December, 1891, 
was roundly criticised as a talking shop. Ranade in reply to 
Tilak had declared that the Conference reached no decisions 
binding on anyone. It was only an occasion for exchanging 
ideas and expressing opinions. “After the Conference has sat 
for five consecutive years,” observed the Reformer, “we are 
in the same plight.” 

Ranade had a day earlier spoken on Social Reform under 
Arya Samaj auspices. Listing the four methods, he had said^ 
that the Conference approved of three—the interpretation of 
Shastras, the appeal to reason and humanity, the enforcement 
of penalties by the State or the caste on those who violate 
principles of reform. He disapproved of the fourth which he 
described as forming a separate caste of themselves as it were, 
and indicated that the Conference was not interested in^ it. 
It was an important analysis which bore directly on events 
that developed in Poona a few months later over a mission 
tea-party. When it was made, it suggested disowning of the 
Bengal Brahmo Samajists; and a protest was entered against 
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it—at Madras. The Reformer in so many words indicated 
the danger of forming castes among reformers. When the 
tea-party incident broke like a storm over Bombay, the 
Reformer joined the Suhodh Patrika in condemning Ranade’s 
compromise. “The fate of all those who linger halfway and 
sometimes join the cause of reform and sometimes yield to 
the lamentations of orthodoxy, is that of Ranade—disappro¬ 
bation on both sides,’’ it wrote. The failure of the veteran 
reformer Raghunatha Rau shortly after to attend a widow 
remarriage dinner at Madras added to the disillusion of the 
Reformer, ^ A harsher tone crept into its comments on the 
Social Conference of which Ranade was the moving spirit and 
Raghunatha Rau the General Secretary. “The Conference,” 
it remarked, “is doing no work constructive or destructive 
and it is impossible to say of it anything else than that it is 
a huge farce... The gentleman who bears the grandiloquent 
title of General Secretary, is merely an interpreter of the 
Shastras, and his association with the cause has but contributed 
to weaken it... Neither its constitution nor its mode of 
passing resolutions commends itself to us. It has no organisa¬ 
tion, no funds, no systematic labour to boast of; its very office¬ 
bearers are in some cases its worst enemies. It is powerless 
for good, and requires thoroughly to be reformed.” 

The Reformer which was never content to rest at one 
criticism or one comment, had followed up its attack on 
Raghunatha Rau by suggesting that he be replaced in the 
General Secretaryship by Ramkrishna Bhandarkar,.who had 
proved in every way a practical reformer. An eminent 
Orientalist, he had met the orthodox squarely when protests 
were raised at the remarriage of his daughter, and neither his 
castemen nor the head of his sect had excommunicated him. 
But even the Reformer's militancy shook before the events 
that followed the tea-party incident. T^ng, a judge of the 
Bombay High Court and the Vice-CSbancellor of Bombay 
University, had been a staunch reformer, one of those who 
had restrained his community from excommunicating Bhand-. 
arkaf. He celebrated the marriage of two daughters, one 10 
years old and the other 8, early in 1893. For this, he offered 
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no justification in public. To his friend, Chandavarkar, he 
said, ‘1 plead guilty—have no defence. No one feels more 
than I do that I have not done the right thing. I must bear 
calmly what is being said in the papers.’^ It was a lapse which 
gave satisfaction only to the Mahratta, and Ranade sought to 
defend him. The Reformer closed an editorial on a despairing 
note: 

Mr. Telang, as well as the two other eminent Brahmin gentle¬ 
men whose failings have been animadverted upon in the 
past two years, have taught us one lesson. And that is never 
to count as a friend of reform any one till the end of his 
life; never to expect any leader of the movement from any 
part of India... A succession of remarkable failures has 
shaken our faith in the power of human foresight and of 
human prophecy. We have now learnt never to indulge in 
high hopes of accomplishing great ends with the materials 
at present available in this country. 

The mood, however, soon passed. When R. N. Mudholkar, an 
ardent social reformer, married a girl of 12 at Poona, the 
Reformer struck a restrained note and even pulled up the 
reactionary press for ridiculing him. Only Chandavarkar, 
contributing Bombay items to the journal, referred caustically 
to it and to two other instances in Indian States as signs of 
back-sliding. 

Though 1893 proved rather a dismal year for the movement, 
and though the Conference when it met did no more than note 
the demand of the Madras reformers for a specific programme 
of action, there were features which marked notable gains. 
Mysore and Baroda began their active interest in social reform; 
the Conference itself had weathered its worst storm; and 
beginning in Madras the reformers included in their activities 
and programme a drive for social purity. The anti-nj mtch 
movement which was launched by the Social RefgrniLAjssoeia- 
tion, Madras, soon caught the attention of Bombay, a nd ..the 
rest of India followed. 

The Social Conference, despite the dissatisfaction felt at its 
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lack of energy and decision, achieved one purpose: It brought 
out the want of uniformity in Hindu customs. When reformers 
in Madras spoke of marriages of girls under 10 as social 
problems, they were told by Bombay and Bengal that these 
had ceased to bother them and that Madras was a benighted 
province. When Swami Vivekananda on his return from the 
West condemned the reformers, he added that he was not 
thinking of Madras reformers but of those in Bengal who had 
gone to excesses in promoting widow marriages. Returning 
from the Lahore Conference of Christmas 1893, a delegate 
from Ahmedabad records that delegates from Madras assured 
him that the caste-system in the South differed from the caste- 
system of Gujerat. Caste, he was told, had no powers to 
tyrannize in Madras as it had in Gujerat. 

This had its disadvantages too. For instance, one reason for 
the surprise felt in the South at the Poona mission tea episode 
was that tea with missionaries was not uncommon in Madras 
and attracted little attention. On the other hand, when the 
Reformer was pointedly asked why, though applauding the 
action of non-Brahmins in giving a party to Mr. Hume, the 
founder of the Congress, its conductors had stayed away, the 
explanation was that it was not the programme of the reformers 
to fight caste. But reformers began to influence each other. 
The Hindu Social Reform Association which took a puritanical 
view of smoking, was hesitant to enter the field of temperance 
on the ground that “drinking was not the widespread evil here 
that it was in Bengal”, but it accepted the suggestion of Hume 
and exacted a total abstinence pledge from its members. And 
the same year (1893) the Social Conference adopted a resolu¬ 
tion in support of the Association’s campaign against the 
nautch. 

As esgperiences were shared, the reformers arrived at the 
ccmclusion that the Shastras were largely irrelevant in deter¬ 
mining customs and that what was a determining factor was_ 
the caste^ _ “The mass of the people care a broken straw for_ 
the Shastras. They do nothing for the sake of the Shastras, 
they do eyeiything for fear of the caste**. Their lives start, 
not from the Shastras but from the usages of the castes to .. 
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which they belong. They will not cease to do a thing bidden 
by caste usage, even though it is plainly shown that it is. against 
the express injunction of Sruti and Smriti; nor will they do 
a thing forbidden by caste-usage even though it is proved to 
demonstration that it is lawful or even obligatory according to 
the Shastras.** The possibilities of initiating reform from 
Indian States came, however, to be realised more and more. 
The Maharaja of Mysore gave a striking lead with a modest 
measure prohibiting marriages of girls before the age of 8, and 
unequal marriages where the bridegroom was above 50 and 
the bride below 14 years of age. 

" The Social Conference resolved in 1895 to regulate its system 
of delegates and confine representation to members of associa¬ 
tions working for reform or to individuals whose sympathies 
were known to be with the cause. As General Secretary, 
Ranade circularised provincial societies calling for suggestions 
on the claims of the aboriginal races and the depressed classes 
on Hindu society. By 1896, Madras had come to the forefront 
in social reform, and Bengal was passing through a reactionary 
phase. The resolutions adopted at the annual conference at 
Calcutta were passed after strong opposition from the Bengal 
delegates. We were informed, says a delegate from the South, 
“that the Bengal Committee recommended the omission of 
widow marriage, infant marriage, readmission of converts and 
the pariah question” from the resolutions. “On enquiring 
about the cause for this, we were told that the Bengal Social 
Reformers wanted to move in social reform along national and 
Aryan lines.” 

There were two significant developments at Calcutta, how¬ 
ever, which indicated why reform was making slow progress: 
Ranade learning that only two delegates had attended from 
Madras remarked that “it would not do.” “So,” adds the 
disgusted delegate from the South, “a ‘representative meeting^ 
of Madrassies resident in Calcutta was called, Madras was 
allowed to retrieve its lost glory and a score of men were 
elected as delegates whether they liked the onerous duty of 
representing the dumb millions of South India in matters social 
or not.” Despite this, however, in contrast to the crowds that 
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gathered to hear Ranade in Madras in 1895, his inaugural 
address drew not more than two or three score of students in 
Bengal and less than a score of elderly men. The second 
development was the growing demand from associations out¬ 
side Bengal for legislation to check child marriages. This 
demand was largely brought on by an appreciation that even 
in small matters the power of initiative had been lost. The 
Reformer commenting editorially gave an illustration that has 
not lost its relevancy yet. It wrote: 

In the street in which we live are about 50 houses. The 
children in the several houses are in the habit of converting 
the street into a privy, and an enthusiastic neighbour under- 
took to speak to the householders about it. He spoke. And 
what was the result? He came to us one fine morning armed 
with a memorial to the municipality requesting that body to 
depute some constables to prevent the nuisance, and signed 
by the householders! We were astonished. We had known 
that the power of initiative had gone from us, but we never 
expected that our people were so emasculated as that. 

It was evident too that the desire for legislation was strength¬ 
ened by the gradual retreat of the Social Conference itself 
from the more definite policies of the past. The resolutions 
adopted on sea-voyage and widow marriage bear this out: 

It is not desirable to excommunicate persons who under¬ 
take distant sea voyages and on their return conform to the 
rule of Hindu Society. 

It is desirable not to discourage remarriages of child widows, 
when their parents or guardians wish to give them in 
mairiage according to the Hindu Shastras. 

The Conference did not go beyond this till over the centuiy. 
In 1897. Sankaran Nair who had initiated a measure to regulate 
marriages in Malabar, took the Congress chair. Striking out 
a new line, he uttered a bold call for reform. Tracing the 
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spread of knowledge and the breakdown of restrictions gene¬ 
rally, he observed that for healthy progress we needed “a 
strictly secular government in thorough sympathy with liberal 
thought and progress.” That was a declaration which won 
attention, and it was marked that comment on the whole was 
not hostile. That same year also saw the Social Conference 
electing as its President a working reformer, Waman M^adeo 
Kolhatkar^ instead of inviting a political leader whose views 
on reform were not of particular importance. 

Further as the reactionary forces in Poona began to gain 
ground, the Conference tended to be influenced more by the 
region in which its annual session was held—^with Madras, 
revivalism; with Lucknow, the Muslim contribution to Indian 
unity. This was markedly noticed in Ranade’s inaugural 
addresses, which in retrospect provide a sweeping survey of 
social conditions—and read together as they can be now. At the 
time, however, the General Secretary’s generalizations were 
irksome to ardent reformers; nor did his habit of conciliating 
social reformers who were impatient with the meaningless 
tepidity of the resolutions, with complimentary references in 
his address always succeed. 

Of more practical and immediate value than the inaugural 
addresses, however, were the reports which Ranade pains¬ 
takingly put together of work all over the country. These, 
though inadequate by any standard, served to bring out the 
slow advance that was being registered, the weakening in¬ 
fluence of caste on men who courageously faced up to it, and 
the unevenness of Hindu custom. As a result, a spirit of 
emulation developed in the provinces—and a dissatisfaction 
with the somewhat stationary nature of the Social Conference 
itself. The resolutions adopted by the Conference in 1901 
differed little from the resolutions passed at earlier sessions. 
But younger men were coming up, among the most notable of 
them being Naray an .jGanesh C.handavarkar, .a young advocate 
who succeeded Ranade in the editorship of the Indu Prakash 
and represented a happy medium between Ranade and 
Bhandarkar. 

Chandavarkar had escaped the attention of his caste for ten 
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years after his return from England. He had been a close 
associate of Telang, Ranade and Bhandarkar, and an enthu¬ 
siastic supporter of the Reformer of Madras. When the caste 
and its religious head turned their minds to him, he had 
already established an all-India name for himself. When, the 
first shock sustained by reformers on the death of Ranade in 
1901 had passed, there was eager expectation that Chandavar- 
kar who had risen to the Bench of the Bombay High Court, 
would assume the leadership and impart fresh vigour to the 
movement. The Conference of 1901 which nominated Chanda- 
varkar to the General Secretaryship, was distinguished by the 
greater force and practical value of its resolutions which were 
concerned more with suggesting the work to be done than 
with endorsement of first principles in halting language, 
Indian Social Reformer y/hich had become a force in Madras 
public life, was transferred to Bombay in September 1901j 
following Natarajan who had preceded it when two years 
earlier he had joined Malabari’s Indian Spectator ,—And in 
October 1902 the first steps were taken to set up a Central 
Social Reform Association which would coordinate reform 
work and function as the permanent organisation of the 
Social Conference. 



CHAPTER VII 


GATHERING STRENGTH 

If the Social Conference appeared to be marking time 
between 1887 and 1902, it by no means meant that social 
reformers were quiescent for the period. Malabari’s impetuous 
campaign to rouse public opinion might have disconcerted the 
Hindu leaders of reform, but it brought about a spurt of 
activity. In creating opinion for the Age of Consent Bill, 
Dayaram Gidumal had played an active role. The forming of 
reform associations all over Western India was impeded by 
difficulties connected with registration under the Companies 
Act but vigorous local organisations were set up in Ahmed- 
abad, in Sind and in Dharwar. The practice of holding caste 
conferences became general, and many of them showed pro¬ 
gressive leanings. Interest in practical social reform began to 
grow. All over the country efforts were being exerted in 
different directions and, as these experiences were brought 
together, a gradual change in ideas began to come over the 
community as a whole. 

The National Conference itself learnt several lessons—first, 
that, instead of throwing it open to “well-wishers”, visitors and 
stray comers, a regular system of electing delegates should be 
adopted; second, that the president should be someone con¬ 
nected with the movement rather than a person, who had 
distinguished himself in some other field; third, that if the 
annual sessions were to yield the best results, some permanent 
organisation was needed; and fourth, that a happy mean was 
desirable between confining the Conference interest to one 
particular method of reform and diffusing its patronage so 
widely as to lose all purpose. A negative lesson was driven 
home when reformers realized that the defection of individuals, 
however devoted their past services to the cause, did not 
impair the progress of the movement as a whole. 

Among the practical activities started during the period, the 
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sta:rti]r^g of the Widows* Home in Poona by Professor D. K. 
Karve of the Fergusson College in 1896 and the Widows’ Home 
in Madras by Veeresalingam Pantulu in 1898 are notable. In 
1902, the Karve Home housed 14 inmates; the Veeresalingam 
Home had three wards; and the Sasipada Banerji Home which 
closed down in 1901, had 25 inmates at its highest. The manner 
in which the conduct of the home was integrated with the 
family life of the founder, was eloquent testimony to the zeal 
and devotion of all three men, though in Sasipada’s case it 
was something which went deeper. 

The Poona institution came into being due to a felt need 
on the part of Poona leaders, both reformers and reactionaries, 
after Pandita Ramabai’s Sarada Sadan came under attack. 
Mr. Karve raised the funds by going from door to door and 
the institution was made possible by a land gift from G. G. 
Gokhale. It was years before the Home could be housed in its 
own premises but the tenacity of Mr. Karve ensured its perman¬ 
ence. Yeeresalingam Pantulu had greater difficulties to contend 
against. After some 16 years of single-handed effort in carry¬ 
ing out widow marriages in Rajahmundry and in Madras, he 
moved in the Hindu Social Reform Association for the setting 
up of a widows* home in Madras. At an informal meeting, he 
received promises of financial assistance, on the strength of 
which he purchased a building. But the money was not forth¬ 
coming and he had to take up the whole burden himself 
incurring debts. In March, 1902, he was able to set the home 
on its legs, housing it in his own home. In April, he handed 
it over to the Madras Hindu Social Reform Association. Both 
Karve and Veeresalingam Pantulu obtained help but it 
came slowly and it was only the determination of the two 
men that brought the institutions into being. 

Caste conferences had become almost fashionable during the 
period. The Bhatia community which continued to resist 
foreign travel up to the first decade of the 20th Century, had 
followed a very commonsense policy on the subject of mar¬ 
riages between sub-castes. In 1901, Mr. Lakhmidas Rowji 
Tairsee with characteristic directness told the Provincial Social 
Conference that he was going to place before it a report of 
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not one or two inter sub-caste marriages but 200, among the 
Bhatias! Mr. Tairsee remarked that the prohibitive price of 
marrying Bhatia girls in Bombay had puzzled the community 
but that after rejecting expedients like widow remarriage the 
young Bhatias of Bombay started marrying girls from Hardwar 
and neighbouring districts. He hoped that this mass move¬ 
ment, which had arisen out of economic necessity and had 
been helped by progressive propaganda in the press, would 
cover the whole Bhatia community. But this seemed to be a 
process which had been initiated thirty years earlier by one 
section of Bhatias, and it had not roused much opposition. 

A different movement was to be seen in Rajputana where, 
under the influence of a British Agent to the Rajputana States, 
Col. Walter, an association had been formed in 1888 of the 
leading members of the Rajputs to regulate marriage customs 
and expenditure. An elaborate scale of permissible expen¬ 
diture was drawn up, for marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
with secondary regulations controlling betrothal expenses, the 
number of persons in a wedding party, the number of their 
attendants, and the days that the bridegroom’s party could 
spend at the house of the bride’s father, The minute details 
of these rules left one of Wilson’s successors baffled and 
harassed. “Do not allow these rules, which you yourselves- 
have framed,” he said, “to be evaded by subterfuge.” The 
)narriage age of girls had been set at 14, and for boys at 18; 
jirls were not to be kept unmarried after 20; and widowers 
c^er 45 with sons should not remarry. In 1898 the percentage 
of irregularities was 3.15 in respect of age, 1.04 in respect of 
expenses. The Sabha had extended its jurisdiction over all 
th: Rajputana States. Even in the difficult year 1899, when 
fr nine hindered local committees from functioning effectively, 
there were only 6 per cent breaches of the marriage rules. 

Two Kayasth conferences came into existence—in Bengal 
and in the United Provinces. Both of them succeeded in 
reducing the differences between sects in the castes but fusion 
between the two groups did not take place. Their conferences 
were marked by heated discussions over sea-voyage; the 
Bengal section made some progress in the direction of regulat- 
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ing marriage expenses though these rules were not conformed 
to by several members of the community. At the beginning 
of this century some impatience was shown at the slow work 
of the conferences. 


The two offshoots of the Social Conference during this period 
were the Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association and 
the Hindu Social Reform Association of Madras started in the 
1890*s. They functioned as permanent societies, looking after 
the organisational work of the Social Conference and by their 
activities contributing directly or indirectly to other activities 
in their areas. The Bombay Association had the task of 
bringing together the various sections of Bombay’s hetero¬ 
geneous population. Its work was necessarily more substan¬ 
tial than spectacular. 

On other lines, but none the less equally the result of devoted 
service, the young reformers of Madras set up first a weekly 
journal and then the Hindu Social Reform Association which 
to start with carried on a kind of adult literacy campaign 
among women, apart from its functioning as a body for diffus¬ 
ing more responsible ideas in the community. “The phenomenal 
activity of the Association in its earlier years, its powerful 
movements on behalf of purity and temperance, its splendid 
organization, soon made themselves felt throughout India. 
Social Reform associations sprang all over the Presidency; 
pledges were taken by hundreds of individuals; every devia¬ 
tion from them was watched... The method that succeeded 
in Madras, is the method of direct, rational, active reform.” It 
was not only the Reformer which gave the credit for improved 
marriage statistics to the young reformers; the Madras Census 
Report for 1901 directly said so. 

Madras was to introduce a new element into social reform— 
Puritanism of an aggressive sort. Bengal had initiated the 
movement with a theistic bias; Bombay had brought in the 
judicial element with the caution born of seeing all sides of 
a question; Madras threw into the conflict a challenge. An 
incident in the Congress session roused the admiration of the 
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Reformer. It had uttered its protest against the election of 
Mr. Eardley Norton, a well-known lawyer whose pri¬ 
vate life had become a public scandal, to the Con¬ 
gress Reception Committee. But Mr. Norton was elect¬ 
ed. At the open session of the Congress, Mr,.„N.-..Yen- 
kataratnam Naidu who was later to be known as a 
devoted Brahmo, challenged Mr. Norton’s nomination to 
the Subjects Committee and was brushed aside. When the 
next day, Mr. Norton rose to move a resolution, he was con¬ 
fronted by an Englishwoman, Miss Muller. The incident was 
taken up by the press all over India, and Mr. Norton’s activities 
were closely followed by the Reformer until he withdrew from 
public life. In 1892, the Madras Standard had vainly objected 
to the return of a Madras publicist to the Legislative Council 
on the ground that ^*he was living in open concubinage.” 
Answering its question why Mr. Norton alone should be singled 
out, the Reformer sharply drew the line between noting public 
notoriety and giving heed to scandals. The benefit of the doubt, 
it observed, should be given to the latter but there should 
be no shrinking from condemning the guilty. And on May 25, 
1895, it raised to its masthead the words of William Lloyd 
Garrison, which every issue carried till its close 57 years later; 
“I will be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice; 
I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not excuse—^1 
will not retreat a single inch —and I will he heard.” The 
Reformer, its early founders dispersed, moved over to Bombay 
in 1901; and the next year with Dr. Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
proclaiming that the Social Conference was a national move¬ 
ment, it entered on an association lasting a quarter century— 
Bhandarkar, Chandavarkar and Natarajan—^which placed the 
leadership firmly in Western India. 

The controversies which with the return of the Theosophical 
Society to Madras life and the rise of Swami Vivekananda on 
his return from the West, raged in Madras, served to sharpen 
the objectives of the reformers. The Brahmo Samaj had 
broken up in the process of clearing its own attitude towards 
Christianity and the missions. The Arya Samaj with its 
simpler attitude towards theological questions had raised the 
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issue of reconversion to Hinduism—a problem that Poona had 
sought to overcome by the expedient of readmission to castes. 
This and its contribution to the caste question itself met with 
considerable support from reformers and did much to awaken 
a Hindu consciousness which was not attached to the revivalist 
appeal of Mrs. Besant and the Theosophists. 


“The heart of India,” said Ranade in his address to the Social 
Conference in 1894, “beats in the Indian States.” “It is the 
perversity of British statesmanship,” regretted G. Subramania 
Iyer, “that compels some of our best men to go to the Indian 
States.” Before the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919, 
Indians had no opportunities of becoming administrators in 
British India. They sought careers in the Indian States to 
which very often the entry was through the provincial services 
on the recommendation of the provincial governments, or in 
special instances of the Government of India. The Dewanship 
of a State was usually a five year tenure, its extension depend¬ 
ing on the success of the incumbent in pleasing both the ruler 
and the British Government. Long tenures like those of Sir 
T. Madhav Rao in Travancore and Baroda, and of Sir K. 
Seshadri Iyer in Mysore, were exceptional. The men who 
rose to Dewanships, were not as a rule concerned with ques¬ 
tions other than administrative since they had been drawn 
from the services of British Indian provinces. On the other 
hand, neither were they basically opposed to reforms. JC.he 
first President of the Social Conference was the veteran states¬ 
man from the Indian States, Sir Tanjore Madhav Rao. He 
had, however, drifted from support to the Age of Consent Bill 
to strong opposition. 

In his review of seven years^ progress, however, Ranade 
could point to signs that the Indian States were not indifferent 
to the ideas that were agitating British India. The Walterkrita 
Sabha of Rajasthan, of course, came first. But in Baroda the 
Gaekwar had made a beginnmg by acceding to caste represen¬ 
tations among the Mahajans and Kunbis, and the MaharajaF 
of Kashmir had presided over a Social Reform Association in 
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his State and sought to put down the practice of professional^ 
mourning at funerals.- The brightest star, howev^, was 
Mysore where a law had been adopted to put down marriages 
of girls under 12 and prevent unequal marriages between 
men over 45 and girls below 14. The measure, a small one in 
itself, had met with some opposition but its passage in the 
Mysore Council owed much to the strenuous exertions of 
Mr. Chentsal Rao, who, after his energetic backing of Raghoo- 
nath Rao in Madras, had entered the Mysore service. The 
expectations aroused by this social legislation can be judged 
by the fear of Ranade that the death of the Maharaja, at 
the young age of 32, meant a set-back to reform by about 
two decades. The Maharaja of Mysore had interested himself 
in the controversy over Shastras, and had been willing to place 
his palace pundits at the service of the Social Conference for 
establishing the permissibility of sea-voyage and widow re¬ 
marriage and late marriage. A minority regime is not con¬ 
ducive in any condition to vigorous action but in an Indian 
State, where the British Resident becomes more influential, 
the prevailing mood is one of caution. Nevertheless, Mysore 
continued to hold a special place in the minds of social 
reformers, the enlightened outlook of the Maharani-Regent 
working energetically towards internal development. And in 
Mysore, as in Travancore, considerations of imparting a 
national bias did not hinder the growth of educational institu¬ 
tions for women. 

In British India, the education of women moved slowly. 
Even the Arya Samaj Kanya Mahavidyalaya at Jullundur 
which taught in the medium of Hindi, insisted on Sanskrit and 
Vedic studies, and enforced physical training, faced a crisis in 
1896, six years after it was founded. An appeal to the Samajes 
brought a vote of 54 for as against 14 against, and in 1900, 
the Vidyalaya had some 134 students. foJBengal, the Ram- 
krishna Mission had begun its work, and Swami Vivekananda 
in the process of developing the organisation had come to a 
better appreciation of the reformers. He had sent a cordial 
message to the Lahore Conference in 1900. But the education 
of girls seemed to be making little headway. The Theosophists 
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had created a diversion which too was subsiding but it added 
to the confusion roused by discussions throughout the country 
on making education, specially women’s education, ‘national’. 
Mrs. Besant was giving expression to her desire to start a 
girls’ institution but she met with little encouragement. The 
Census of 1901 indicated that 2 per cent of the girls were being 
educated, a tenth of the number of boys under instruction. 

The close of the century and the stock-taking that it evoked, 
left little cause for satisfaction. The death of Ranade in the 
opening of the 20th Century came as a shock to the reformers. 
It had been preceded by several others. In Bombay and Poona, 
persons of known reformist views had given way before the 
rising tide of political extremism; there were instances of 
needless wrangling between tried workers in every field. In 
Madras, the reformers after a decade of effective work had 
scattered over the country. The weapons of press and school 
were no longer wielded by the progressive alone. As the 
issues were joined, it was soon seen that the arguments were 
not directed only to the small but earnest group of educated. 
To the progressives, Ranade was the natural leader. His 
detailed study of public questions, his wide range of interests 
and his steady pursuit of the possible in reform gave him an 
unchallenged position. K. Subba Rap, one of the founders of 
the Reformer, gives an illustration, which coming from anyone 
else about anyone else might be considered mild sarcasm. He 
writes: 

In December 1894, when the sad news of the death of the 
Maharaja of Mysore arrived, the Congress passed a resolution 
of condolence and adjourned for the day. I followed Ranade 
to his temporary residence. There reclining in his easy- 
chair, with a feeling of profound sorrow and in a very 
thoughtful and depressing mood, he asked me, ‘Do you 
realise the full significance of this?’ I remained silent. I 
knew I could not answer satisfactorily such a leading ques¬ 
tion in current Indian politics to the satisfaction of so great 
a scholar and so eminent a judge. I knew also that it was 
his habit of himself answering questions put by him, when 
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we, by our helpless looks, silently acknowledged our in¬ 
ability to respond to the calls of his massive intellect. 

In an atmosphere like this, it is easy to realise that the first 
reaction to Ranade’s own death must be a stunned bewilder¬ 
ment. The sense of release from a restraining hand is slower 
to come. To the reformers it apj>ears to have come very soon; 
though the formal tribute to Hanade’s memory repeatedly 
offered year after year created the illusion of continuity, the 
Social Conference assumed a new and more forceful role under 
the leadership of Chandavarkar who succeeded Ranade in the 
General Secretaryship. 



CHAPTER VIII 


WIDENING HORIZON 

In December 1901, the Social Conference met in Calcutta. 
Chandavarkar who delivered the inaugural address, signifi¬ 
cantly observed that the Conference had up to then served to 
bring into focus the scattered elements of social reform in the 
country and to keep the cause of reform steadily before the 
country’s eyes. He made a pointed reference to the inter¬ 
dependence of reforms like widow remarriage, late marriage, 
women’s education and marriage expenses, and the direct con¬ 
nection between the status of women and the status of men. 
In a fighting reply to those who wanted to drop the resolution 
on remarriage of child widows to concihate Bengal sentiment, 
he declared that such compromises were not for the Confe¬ 
rence. The same tone was noticeable in the resolutions which 
were more in the nature of pohcy directives than assessments 
with expressions of satisfaction at what had been done. And 
their scope was much greater than the Conference resolutions 
generally contemplated in the past. Lala Lajpatrai who had 
come from relief work in the famine areas, charged the Hindus 
with being less public-spirited and humane in helping the 
orphans than the missions. It was a subject for a resolution. 

The succeeding year, the scholar-reformer Bhandarkar, 
delivering the presidential address at Ahmedabad, declared 
the object of social reform to be the eradication of evil customs 
that undermined the energies of the people and prevented the 
free expansion of their powers and capacities. This presenta¬ 
tion of social reform as “a complete scheme of national 
regeneration for India rather than as a partial scheme for 
carrying out repairs in some part of the social structure” 
marked a departure from the past which was widely noticed. 
Chandavarkar in his address referred to another significant 
change, the greater interest in the Conference shown by reform 
associations in responding to his circular. A demand was being 
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pressed from all over the country for a central organisation 
which would coordinate activities, publish literature and give 
strength to provincial and district associations. The first Hindu 
women graduates were now coming out of the universities, and 
Bombay’s first three were all from Prarthana Samaj families. 
The Bombay Social Reform Association was reorganised in 
June 1903 into a central association, and the Madras Hindu 
Social Reform Association obtained new vigour under Mr. Q, 
Sankaran Nair. And soon after, Mrs. Besant launched the 
Hindu Association which, while intending to combat the earlier 
Reform Association, adopted some of its ideas and methods 
of work. 

Reviewing the situation in 1903, Chandavarkar at Madras 
carried the thought many steps further. “Are you going to 
accept or reject,” he said, “the strenuous life of modern times? 
...The times are gone when the Bengali or the Madrasi or 
the Punjabi or the Bombayite—the Brahmin or the Sudra— 
the Hindu or the Muslim—walked each in the name of his own 
god and his own limited circle.” He went on to argue that 
all the items on the Conference programme were directed 
against the social evils that were offshoots of one evil—the 
tendency towards social disruption and disintegration. The 
presidential address, again delivered by a practical reformer, 
Mr. K. Venkata Rao of Bellary, entered a vigorous plea for 
widow remarriage in answer to opposition from some Madras 
members and put the case for sea-voyage with detailed pre¬ 
cision. The resolutions were wider in scope and more complete 
in content. An important move to organise the Conference 
was taken by appointing an Assistant General Secretary, the 
energetic and indefatigable Mr. B, N. Bhajekar being the 
choice. Press comments of the time indicate that the Social 
Conference had overshadowed the Congress which was rent 
by dissension. The Conference under the guidance of Chanda¬ 
varkar had gathered cohesion and momentum. 

The Social Conference which met in Bombay in 1904, had 
two innovations which were striking: owing to the efforts of 
Mr. Bhajekar, a women’s section of the Conference held a 
session over which Mrs. Ramabai Ranade presided; and at 
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the Conference itself, Muslims and Sikhs, Arya Samajists and 
Brahmos, Theosophists, Buddhists and Rationalists, from all 
over India came together. The presence of the young Maha¬ 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda who delivered the inaugural address, 
was an event which recalled to some the fact that Sir Madhav 
Rao who had served Baroda during the Maharaja’s minority, 
had presided over the first Social Conference in 1887. But it 
was a graceful recognition of the initiative taken by the Maha¬ 
raja in passing a marriage act earlier in 1904, to have invited 
him. The Baroda Act fixed the marriage age at 12 for girls 
and 16 for boys. And the Maharaja had shown by his active 
policy of promoting the education of promising citizens in 
foreign countries an awareness of the need for reform. The 
Maharaja had also accepted the invitation of the Ahmedabad 
Social Reform Association to be its patron. In his inaugural 
speech, the Gaekwar attributed a good part of the progress 
not to intelligent and energetic action on the part of reformers 
but to force of circumstances; *‘we have talked much and 
done little,” He uttered a forthright denunciation of caste: 

The evils of caste cover the whole range of social life... It 
robs us of our humanity by insisting on the degradation of 
some of our fellow men who are separated from us by no 
more than the accident of birth... It prevents our making 
the most of all the various abilities of our diverse com¬ 
munities; it diminishes all our emotional activities and 
intellectual resources. It is the most conservative element 
in our society and the steady enemy of all reform. 

He was, however, cautious about the remedy. He asked for 
free social intercourse, interdining and intermarriage between 
at least sections of the same caste. 

These were not only the years of consolidation. They saw 
the emergence of women, led fittingly by Chandavarkar’s 
daughter who moved the resolution on women’s education at 
the Bombay Presidency Social Conference in 1901. Mrs. Sirur 
was followed by others who soon made their mark at the 
National Conference. The ladies section which was established 
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a couple of years later by Mr. Bhajekar, was intended to bring 
out, as Mrs. Ramabai Ranade said, women who hesitated to 
come before a mixed public audience. It became an annual 
feature, imtil in December 1910, two women’s conferences 
were held in Allahabad—one under the auspices of the Social 
Conference, and the other an off-shoot of the women’s con¬ 
ference of the preceding year which had resolved to organise 
a separate association for women, with Mrs. Sarala Devi 
Choudhurani as General Secretary. It was marked too that 
women began more and more to participate in the Social 
Conference itself, where their advocacy of women’s education 
and marriage reform was more effective than that of men 
speaking in general terms. The Conference had retained up 
to 1908 the marriage limits of 12 years for girls and 18 for 
boys. In 1908 signs were evident that this was too conservative. 
In 1909 in Lahore the resolution was redrafted to 14 and 20 
respectively, and on a motion from the floor this was amended 
to 16 and 25. 

Side by side with the advent of women on the social reform 
scene was the formation of a public opinion, to which the 
reactionary forces of Hindu society also contributed. While 
in the years prior to 1890 attention was drawn to those who 
opposed caste or went against custom, after that date criticism 
was levelled at men who compromised in their opposition to 
custom and caste. In a sense it was a tribute to the success 
of Ranade’s methods that even the orthodox opposition to his 
ideas judged events from his standard. Pressure of family 
or caste might compel conformity but the conforming party 
had no peace of mind, attacked as he was on both sides for 
not having the courage of his convictions. Ranade did not live 
to see the full consequences of this developing situation. But 
it grew in the first decade of this century to be a powerful 
factor influencing the great inert mass of the Hindu public. 
The steady building up of an all India movement and the 
national spirit that was arising in the country, combined to 
reduce the terrorising power of caste and community. 

Though the Prarthana Samaj had started a depressed-class 
mission in 1898, and the Social Conference had begun adopting 
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a resolution on depressed classes about the same time, the 
Conference might be said to have been on the defensive on 
caste matters. The strongest attacks on caste were from 
outside the Social Conference. The Gaekwar of Baroda in his 
address to the Conference in 1904 denounced caste but even 
he was careful in asking for the elimination of sub-castes. 
Sankaran Nair four years later drew the attention of social 
workers to the difficulties attendant on reducing the numerous 
castes to the fourfold division of classical Hinduism as com¬ 
pared to the work of destroying caste itself, and for the first 
time a resolution was adopted that year calling for the gradual 
relaxation of caste restrictions. Educational work had, how¬ 
ever, been taken up all over the country among the depressed 
classes, and Mr. V. R. Shindy had launched his Depressed 
Classes Mission in Bombay in 1906. Beginning in Baroda 
\^ere the Gaekwar had instituted schools for depressed class 
children and at the instance of Mr. Shinde, set aside scholar¬ 
ships for their higher education, the movement spread under 
the double aegis of the Prarthana Samaj and the Bombay 
Presidency Social Reform Association. 

The Maharaja of Baroda had struck a warning note when 
he reminded the Conference that much of the progress was 
due not to the work of the Conference itself but to the changes 
brought on by force of circumstances. The warning, however, 
lost much of its force because the Social Conference went on 
to attract more and more attention. As its public increased, 
it was noticed that leaders in the political field were coming 
to its sessions and declaring themselves in favour of reform; 
and as this happened, the appeal of the Conference spread to 
other communities. In contrast to the political organisation, 
the Congress, the Social Conference reached out to the States. 
V. P. Madhav Rao who in the succeeding year became Dewan 
of Mysore, came to the Conference in 1902; the Gaekwar 
appeared the next year; and before the decade was out the 
Maharaja of Nabha came forward to preside over its sessions. 
As successful as the national sessions were the provincial 
conferences that came into existence in Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras and Uttar Pradesh. And provincial associations took 
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up the work of the annual sessions. Nor was this all. The 
Madras Hindu Social Reform Association threw out branches; 
the Bombay Association spread out beyond the boimds of 
the presidency with strong subsidiary associations in Ahmed- 
abad and in Sind. There was a release of tracts in English 
and the regional languages, a reprint of old reform literature 
and much writing in the press. 


Once again, however, politics intruded into the progress. In 
1905, Curzon laid down the Viceroyalty after effecting the 
partition of Bengal. Opinion in India was strongly roused; 
and the Congress found itself caught in a wave of emotion 
which even veteran publicists were unable to resist. Isolated 
acts of terrorism combined with inflammatory speeches brought 
on a wave of repression marked by arrests, vindictive sen¬ 
tences and deportations. The Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 
cast their shadow from as early as 1906. While the British 
Government engaged itself in considering how much reform 
to give, Indian political leaders were involved in a struggle 
for power between the extremists and the constitutionalists. 
The quarrel broke out at Surat in 1907 when the President, 
Rash Behari Ghosh, adjourned the Congress in the midst of 
violent scenes centring on Tilak. The Constitutionalists confer¬ 
red and it was feared that the Congress would not be revived. 
They had about a thousand with them, while Tilak and his 
followers numbered a little over 300. But of the hundred 
leaders invited to discuss the future of the Congress, only 55 
attended; and these were by no means agreed on policy. The 
Reformer which had been urging the Constitutionalists to 
action, commented bitterly, “...in the immediate future, the 
political efforts of the Moderates will be limited to the discus¬ 
sion of words... The warning words of Mr. Gokhale to the 
Government, are equally applicable to Mr. Gokhale and his 
c(^lleagues: ‘the moving finger writes and having writ moves 

^‘9 99 

on. 

When the Bombay Government arrested Tilak on a charge of 
preaching sedition and sentenced him to six years’ imprison- 
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ment, it added to the difficulties of the Moderates. Even the 
Reformer, with its firm opposition to Tilak’s methods, was cons¬ 
trained to say in commenting on the disturbances that occurred 
on the occasion that the policy of British rule in India “at pre¬ 
sent seems to be to ‘strengthen' itself by means of alliances with 
the most timid of human interests, material interests." “Its 
ambition," it added, “is to shine as the friend of landlords and 
capitalists, to appeal to these classes on the ground of their 
self-interest. These classes are designated the natural leaders 
of the people, though the people of India have never been led 
by these classes." Efforts, however, were made by the extre¬ 
mists to revive the Congress on the old basis, but Srinivas 
Sast ri who was engaged in organising the next session, made 
it very clear that the position was now where it had been 
before the Congress was formed in 1885, and that the Madras 
session had nothing to do with the old Congress. Strenuous 
efforts were made by, and on behalf of, the extremists to 
obtain admission. But they were unavailing. The Constitu¬ 
tionalists, however, were not able to regain the initiative, and 
in 1910 the commimal question began to loom large in Indian 
politics as a direct result of the Morley-Minto reforms. 

The weakness of the Congress had, no doubt, its effect on 
the reforms which had been under consideration since 1906 
and had been promised in a King's proclamation in November 
1908 which mentioned the prudent extension of the principle 
of representative institutions. Between 1908 and 1910, how¬ 
ever, the details of the reforms, and the reports of influences 
brought to bear in London for modifying the original idea, 
indicated clearly that the principle was being diluted con¬ 
siderably. The communal element was introduced and weight- 
age was given—if not for the Muslims against the progressive 
Hindu elements—^both in the framework and in the manner 
in which the nominations and elections were put through. 
The six months of repression—^Tilak's arrest was not an 
isolated instance—^had left its mark on the reforms. As the 
election results and nominations became known, it was observ¬ 
ed that the Government was turning from the political classes 
to the vested interests and others, that apart from the Muslim 
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preponderance other cleavages were exploited. The repre¬ 
sentatives who came into the legislatures, were many of them 
men who had not played an active role in public affairs nor 
made themselves known as specially interested in them. 
Partly this was due to the dissensions within the Congress 
which, freed of the extremists, was unable to decide what 
policy to adopt towards them. Partly the Government was 
to blame. But, whatever the reason, the country drifted 
without effective leadership. 

In his presidential address to the Social Conference in 1908, 
Sankaran Nair congratulated the country on having narrowly 
escapod a political structure built on caste representation 
because of the united opposition of the Hindus. And he went 
on to warn his audience that early action was necessary to 
strengthen that advantage by breaking down caste. But the 
lead fell on deaf ears. While attention was more and more 
centred on work among the depressed classes, the structure 
of caste was left practically untouched. 

The position of Indians in South Africa began to attract 
attention round the years 1907-10, culminating in 1913 with 
the united stand of the Government and people of India. 
Mahatma Gandhi whose connection with South Africa began 
in the late 1890’s, emerged out of the struggle with tremendous 
prestige. The fight itself was based on belief in British in¬ 
stitutions and in a common British citizenship. But the pro¬ 
tests against the treatment of Indians in South Africa evoked 
in some Indian public leaders qualms about the discrimination 
practised in India itself by Indians against other Indians. 
Thus the movement for reform of the caste system received an 
impetus from the reforms of the British Government and the 
struggle against South African policy. Basically, the weakness 
in the Congress lay in its failure to take up any practical 
work. Hume in founding the institution had meant it to be 
an organisation for social work where at least fifty Indians 
would come forward with enough public spirit to devote them¬ 
selves to national service. He had included political questions 
which had in course of time driven everything else out of the 
Congress Pandal. The success of Tilak and the extremists in 
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clogging the Congress was demonstrated in 1907 at Surat. 
But the weakness which rendered this possible, had shown 
itself ten years earlier when the slow tactics of edging the 
Social Conference out of the Congress pandal were set work¬ 
ing. This is not to say that all the leaders of the Congress 
before 1920 were unsympathetic to social reform. Chanda- 
varkar was an uncompromising reformer, but he was excep¬ 
tional. Of the rest the position of the better minds among them 
is admirably put in an editorial in the Reformer written on 
the death of Gokhale, the finest of them all: 

The remark that he suppressed his sympathies with workers 
in non-political fields, is not correct because he never con¬ 
cealed them from these workers who well knew that they 
could count upon him as one of themselves. But it is true 
to this extent, that Mr. Gokhale, except as regards the 
depressed classes within the last few' years, exercised a 
somewhat severe restraint over his public references to non¬ 
political movements. But what is more important is that 
his ideal of political reform, more specially during recent 
years, was transfused and ennobled by the vital principles 
for which religious and social reformers are struggling to 
obtain religious and social consciousness in India. 

There were, however, not many Gokhales; and the reticence 
of the great Indian prevented the influence from spreading. 
Exclusive attention to politics was adopted as a policy by the 
constitutionalists when they formed the Liberal P arty m 1918. 

In contrast, the attitude of the extremists was very different. 
Tilak had come, to -power with his campaigning against the 
Age of Consent Bill, his reviyaJ of Hindu feasts and his attacks 
on ti^xefoimers^ Besant^ when she entered politics, had_ 
niad e herself a name as the champion of Hindu revival; Bepxn 
Chandra Pal^s political rise owed much to the anti-Partition „ 
movement which was associated with the Hindu politicians of- 
Bengal. Lajpat Rai’s roiising of the Fvxijah was not uncon- 
n^ted with his work as the leader of the militant arm oi ^ 
Hinduism, the Ar va Samai. One must not lose sight of the 
fact that ^e three men who dominated the political scene 
8 
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before Gandhiji assiimed control, were divided in their attitude 
to social reform. Tilak had chosen to rally orthodox opinion. 
He had broken with Agarkar because of Agarkar’s reformist 
views, and Agarkar’s launching a new paper, the Sudharak, 
for propagating social reform on severing his connection with 
the Kesari had widened the breach between the two. In the 
controversy which sprang between Tilak and the reformers, 
Tilak invariably took the stand that the reformers did not 
practise what they preached. 

His two colleagues in politics, Lajpat Rai and Bepin Chandra 
Pal, were men of committed progressive views. Lajpat Rai 
had to his credit the great educational work of Ary a Samaj. 
Pal was a devout Brahmo Samajist and remained throughout 
his life a staunch reformer. The extremist element in the 
Congress, thus, was led by social progressives. Ranade until 
his death seemed to be of the view that Tilak would either 
come over to the reformers or that he would not make much 
headway against them; and Tilak himself was not very sure 
of succeeding against the dynamic and irrepressible Agarkar. 
Thus in both sections of the Congress there was a strong social 
reform element. The Congress coming under Gandhiji in 1920 
gradually adopted items in its programme relating to social 
reform. As a consequence both politics and progress suffered, 
and the experimentation which began in the political field, 
spread out to cover every aspect of national life. 


Raja Ram Mohan Roy had made the trip to England in order 
to secure British support for Lord Bentinck’s ban on sati. The 
reactionary Hindus prevented by their prejudices against 
foreign travel from going to England themselves had trusted 
their case to an English lawyer, and had lost. Keshub Chunder 
Sen had created a strong impression in England in favour of 
‘protestant’ Hinduism. Sasipada Banerjee and his wife had 
been well received. B. M. Malabari had enlisted British 
opinion in support of raising the age of consent. Though others 
who had gone abroad, were not directly engaged during their 
stay in England with promoting reforms, they were all of 
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them wedded to heterodox causes. Dadabhai Naoroji had set 
up the East India Association in 1866, and in its early days it 
was a rallying-point for young Indians. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that conservative opposition to sea voyage became 
iriore intense, particularly so when it was found that the 
domination of conservative opinion over a government in India 
weakened by fears of provoking another revolt was challenged 
by appeals to liberal opinion in Britain. . Keshub Chunder 
Sen and Malabari had addressed their appeals to the women 
of England—^the first for assisting women’s education in India 
and the other for legislation against early marriages. But 
following on Dadabhai Naoroji’s lead, Indians going to England 
were establishing relations with organised groups there. In 
the circumstances, the weapon of excommunication was 
wielded with terrible effect, and it was a real gain when 
acceptance in the caste and community was achieved on a 
small payment. The opposition to widow remarriage was also 
sustained by caste persecution which fell on not only the 
persons directly concerned but their families and friends as 
well. 

Malabari’s agitation for the raising of the Age of Consent 
was notable for two things: It was the last occasion when 
opinion in England was brought to bear on law-making in 
India on social matters, and it was the first time that an 
intensive nationwide campaign was carried on in India itself. 
The executive control over the legislative continued until 1919, 
but the representative character of the legislatures was slowly 
strengthened between 1891 and 1919. The Indian element in 
the civil service was hardly 5 per cent in 1915. The conse¬ 
quence of combining free discussion with lack of capacity to 
effect changes was not favourable to reform. The Government 
of India, interpreting religious neutrality in its narrowest sense, 
threw in its weight on the side of the reactionary forces. But 
it was only after 1919 that national opinion began to feel that 
political changes were necessary for the furtherance of social 
reform, which some ten years earlier had come to mean not 
only changes in the home and family but changes affecting: 
the relation of man and man. 



CHAPTER IX 


ACCENT ON ACTION 

Hanade^s whole work in the social reform field was imbued 
with a firm belief in organisation. He applied himself to the 
task of building up the Social Conference and he strove hard 
to keep in touch with bands of reformers all over the country. 
In his eagerness to organise, he tended to overlook the differ¬ 
ences which sprang up among workers, and to stress the need 
for unity. His interest in history worked to restrain his ardour 
as a reformer, just as his social reform bias hindered his deve¬ 
lopment as a detached historian. He was inclined to pass 
over lapses from observance of any principles they preached 
by social reformers with a wide tolerance, looking to time to 
mend the gaps in the ranks. 

The man who succeeded him in the Social Conference 
secretaryship, was very different in temperament. Narayan 
Ganesh Chandavarkar placed his first emphasis on the indivi¬ 
dual. Each individual, he maintained, is a force however poor 
and humble he might be. And he firmly held that it is only 
through the individual that society can give effect to an idea. 
“Great abuses and small men to remove them, is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms.” Like Ranade, Chandavarkar believed in. the 
British connection but events made him convinced that India^ 
ties with Britain meant as much to Britain as to India,. During 
Ranade’s lifetime and for some five years after his death, 
Chandavarkar was in high revolt against the former’s reverence 
for the past. It was not necessary, he maintained, to warn 
reformers against neglecting the past because the past was so 
inescapable, so much with us. 

In the programme of the Social Conference, Chandavarkar 
felt that too much time was given to discussion, too little to 
practice. He asked for a central organisation to strengthen 
the Conference work as early as 1901, but he made it very 
clear that the strength of the movement rested on the capacity 
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of individual reformers to face criticism and undergo persecu¬ 
tion. It was Chandavarkar’s work during the first two decades 
of the century which led to a widening of its interests. He 
had implicit faith in the redeeming force of education, whether 
for raising the status of women or for improving the condition 
of the depressed classes. As head of the Prarthana Samaj 
in Bombay from 1896 and General Secretary of the Social 
Conference, Chandavarkar infused a new enthusiasm into the 
movement for religious and social reform. A warm affection 
for students and a horror of talking down to his audiences 
made Chandavarkar the natural leader of the reform move¬ 
ment till the 1920^8. 

Chandavarkar had attained the status of a national leader 
before he assumed the leadership of the Social Conference. As 
early as 1885, he had been to England on a campaigning 
mission. His political work after that had been recognised by 
both Indians and Englishmen. In 1900 he presided over the 
Congress and a year later he was appointed a judge of the 
Bombay High Court on the death of Ranade. He had ignored 
the threats of excommunication from his community, and had 
not been any the worse for his resolute stand. Thus he stood 
before his public as one who fully realised his rights as an 
individual and meant to assert them. Unlike Ranade and 
others in Bombay Presidency, he had not been embarrassed 
by the sharp criticisms of the Madras reformers; and had 
even indicated that he was in broad agreement with them. 
Between him and Natarajan who represented the most for¬ 
ward of the Madras group, there existed from 1896 the closest 
bonds of interest and sympathy. The arrival of the latter in 
Bombay and the removal of the Reformer in 1900 from Madras 
to Bombay deepened an association which extended over social 
and religious matters as well as literary interests. 

In his attitu de towards Hindu society^ Chandavarkar differed 
from the earlier reformers: He had a better grasp of its weak¬ 
nesses because he had tested it himself; he was less inclin^ 
t^va^e generalisations and compromise resolutions; and he 
was, as he loved to call himself, a rational reformer, unper¬ 
turbed by the shastras. In organising the Social Conference, 
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Ranade expressly conceived it as not a body superseding local 
workers and associations but as a coordinating association 
which allowed of sharing of experience. In 1895, he remarked 
that the resolutions of the Conference were not binding on 
those who took part in it. Gradually, he moved to a more 
disciplined attitude and insisted that participating members 
should be responsible delegates. But this was a concession to 
insistence from reformers for dynamic leadership and pressure 
from Tilak and his friends, who were not content to leave 
the reformers alone. Ranade himself favoured a loose-knit 
federation. Chandavarkar attempted to establish a more 
centralised association. The Presidentship continued to be 
more an honour than an office but the secretaryship was 
strengthened and more body was given to the resolutions. The 
immediate response was encouraging; associations sprang up 
all over the country and older associations which had reached 
a passive stage revived. The Conference, while it gained thus 
in intensity and field of work, also broadened its scope and 
took in several more items—sometimes leading to the crowding 
out of older items on the programme. 

A positive policy was launched around 1904 of forming a 
network of reform associations throughout the country. 
Gokhale in 1904 had pledged himself at a political conference 
at Dharwar to take up the cause of the depressed classes, and 
Chandavarkar, speaking at the Social Conference that same 
year, had promised a composite scheme for their amelioration 
before the next session. The Bombay Presidency Social Re¬ 
form Association entered into a period of energetic publicity, 
ranging from publication of pamphlets and posters to the 
organisation of public meetings and intercaste dinners through¬ 
out the Presidency. The two main items of reform on which 
attention was focussed by meetings simultaneously held in 
several cities in 1909 were widow remarriage and the ameliora¬ 
tion of the depressed classes. An independent association with 
Chandavarkar as its president, the Depressed Class IkJisslon 
Society of India, was started in Bombay in 1906 to organise 
the educational activities which had been carried on un^er the 
auspices of the Prarthana Samaj, by Mr. V. R. Shinde. The 
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first beginnings had been in Mmg^re where in 18 97 
Mr. K. Rangaltau started the free education of depressed class 
childr en; it,was taken over by the Depressed Class Mission 
inliaOT. 

There was a revival too in educational work. Two societies 
—the Gokhale Education Society and the Rayat Shikshan 
Sanstha in Satara—carried the work outside the cities and 
achieved signal success. In 1919 a small school was opened 
at Bordi, 85 miles from Bombay. Educational work among 
the tribes has been a special feature of this Society and since 
1924 it has extended its activities. The moving spirit behind 
this impulse is Prof. T. A. Kulkami and his influence has 
extended throughout the province. The network of institu¬ 
tions conducted by Bhau Rau Patil and his associates in Satara 
also deserves special mention as they impart an all round 
education which goes beyond formal literacy. 

The Depressed Classes Mission Society of Madras was 
established in Madras in 1909, and it appears to have won 
support from Hindu leaders who were not in sympathy with 
other reform activities. References were made at public 
meetings in Madras and Bombay to saints and reformers in 
the past who had sought to raise the status of the depressed 
classes. The enthusiasm of the later adherents, however, was 
not altruistic. In a caustic comment on the influence of Hindu 
saints, the Reforvier (December 18, 1910) observed that “Israel 
used to stone her prophets but sometimes she paused to listen 
to them; India went into paroxysms of reverence at the sight 
of the kashaya and the kamandulu and remained utterly dead 
to what its sages said.” It went on to remark that the Muslim 
League and Mr. Gait, the Census Commissioner, who had 
sought to distinguish the depressed classes as separate from the 
Hindus, had “contributed to the quickening of the spirit.” 

Temperance societies, marriage reform leagues, social reform 
conferences—district and provincial, and social reform associa¬ 
tions came up with alarming speed all over the country. An 
example which is exceptional only in degree, is the Ganjam 
Hindu Social Reform Association. The Madrsus} Provincial 
Social Conference resolved in 1909 to press for the setting up 
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of at least one association in each district. The next day, the 
Gwjam Hindu Social Reform Association was set up and out 
of this sprang up four “branch associations’^ in important 
centres. The young enthusiasts gave the credit for this to 
Veeresalingam Pantulu and his pioneering in the cause of 
social reform. 

Nor was this all. The ‘ladies’ gatherings’, as they were 
genteelly called, began to appear alongside the social con¬ 
ferences, national, provincial and district; they started at¬ 
tracting more interest and attention from practical workers; 
and they were often held when the social conference had to 
be put off. Similarly Mr. Bhajekar of the Bombay Presidency 
Social Reform Association, while expressing gratification at 
the depressed class demonstrations all over the country, 
remarked that a depressed class conference needed more in¬ 
terest and more support throughout the country. The widow 
remarriage associations languished except when they had the 
support of the social reform associations—^but the women’s 
movement and the depressed class awakening needed little 
encouragement after the initial push. 

When the Morley-Minto Reforms gave Muslims representa¬ 
tion and while Mr. Gait was facing the wrath of Hindus for 
having tried to divide the Hindus, Mr. V. R. Shinde, the 
selfless missionary of the Prarthana Samaj to the depressed, 
was petitioning the Government for special representation in 
the legislature to these classes, a modest demand which sought 
direct representation through nomination. But opinion was 
gradually forming against the system of caste itself and no 
longer were the advanced reformers content to plead for inter¬ 
dining and intermarriage between subcastes. Sankaran Nair 
drove the point home by reiterating that to attack caste itself 
would be as easy as, and more worth the effort than, to raise 
the status of the lowest castes; Chandavarkar observed sharply 
that the existence of the depressed classes was degrading to 
all, but specially so to the caste Hindus; and Natarajan clinched 
the argument by stressing that so long as there was caste, there 
would be outcastes, and that caste must go. 

In 1900 there was a warm defence of the extension of social 
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reform activities. In 1912, a feeling began to grow that the 
old purposes of the social reformers were being swamped by 
too many interests. The Reformer (April 7, 1912) solemnly 
advised the Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association to 
aim at a greater concentration in its scope and methods. It 
wrote: 

Such questions as Temperance and the elevation of the 
Depressed Classes, forwhich there are separate and effici¬ 
ent organisations at work, may with advantage be left to be 
dealt with by them. Our sympathy is wholly with them, 
and when necessary this may and should take a material 
form. But to keep up a parallel line of activities is a waste¬ 
ful duplication of machinery and is not unlikely to lead to 
friction where there should be harmony. Then, again, the 
Association should consider whether all these gatherings and 
demonstrations are really leading things forward. Is there 
no danger of creating a spurious impression on the public 
mind that things are much better than they truly are? 

After administering a sharp rebuke to the Association for its 
“attempt to snatch a ray of reflected glory” from the marriage 
of an important Mahratta Chief to a young lady of education 
and years, the Reformer goes on to observe that with the wider 
education of women they would think out their problems 
better and more effectively than “we can do for them.” That 
there was much force in its criticism was to be shown very 
soon when the leading spirit of the Association, B. N. Bhajekar, 
a practical worker who had promoted remarriage and educa¬ 
tion, suddenly declared himself opposed to Mr. Ba su’s Special 
Marrmg e B ill on the ground that it permitted marriages out¬ 
side the caste. But the Association through its energetic 
programme and its varied interests had begun to attract 
younger men. In 1915, it gained N. M. Joshi, D. G. Dalvi, 
T._A._Kulkarni, P. B. Gothoskar, Shantabai Kashalkar and 
Dr. Chandubai Kulkaim, and Vasantrao Raut. And these 
in turn gave new life and direction to social work in the 
City and elsewhere. Later the Association undertook publi- 
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cation under the editorship of Mr. P. S. Bakhle of an annual 
report which covered social reform legislation at the Centre 
and in the Provinces and reform activities in the country. 


The wide-flung activities of the Bombay Association, however, 
served a very useful purpose in creating an atmosphere favour¬ 
able to voluntary effort. In July 1908, the Seva Sadan was 
established in Bombay with Mrs. Ramabai Ranade as its pre¬ 
sident. The founders of this unique institution were B. M. 
Malabari and Dayaram Gidumal, who had shown both energy 
and organising ability in preparing public opinion on the Age 
of Consent Bill. The Sadan which sought to build up a lay 
sisterhood, had an elaborate programme directed to the three 
major communities of Bombay—Hindus, Muslims and Parsees. 
The purpose of the organisation was to train women workers 
and to provide medical help, work-rooms, classes for teaching 
English and Sanskrit and lectures on civics. The Sadan had 
within a year set up branches at Ahmedabad, Surat and Poona. 
As the popularity of the institution grew, education in the 
Indian languages and the teaching of crafts were also deve¬ 
loped. The Sadan suffered a slight set-back on the death of 
one of the founders and the severance of the other’s connection 
but it resumed its steady progress in 1915 when Mr. G. K. 
Devdhar took over its active conduct. 

Another permanent off-shoot of the new spirit was the Social 
Service League which was founded in 1911, under the presi¬ 
dentship of Chandavarkar, to check the excesses committed 
during Holi holidays. It attracted 400 volunteers. The League 
which from the first directed its attention to improving social 
conditions in Bombay city, built up free travelling libraries, 
organised night classes for the mill workers, ran classes on 
sanitation and hygiene, carried on lectures and discussions and 
had a centre in Parel in the labour area. The League met 
a felt need in the city and its immediate success as well as its 
permanency was due to the devoted labours of Mr. N. M. Joshi. 
The Social Service League and, after 1915, the Seva Sadan 
were conducted in close associatidn with the Servants of India 
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SocietjTjf founded by Gokhale in 1906. It was largely as a result 
of the work of the Social Service League that Chandavarkar 
in 1917 called upon the Social Conference to pay closer atten¬ 
tion to labour problems and working conditions in the urban 
areas. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi drew up a scheme for carrying on welfare 
work for thirteen mills of the Currimbhoy group. It was 
mainly a programme of educational work. A night school was 
started where, besides reading and writing, some instruction 
was imparted in mechanics and in spinning and weaving. There 
were cooperative societies for credit facilities to mill workers 
and for encouraging thrift by inducing them to keep deposits 
in the societies. A temperance club and a recreation centre 
were established. The expenses were borne by the manage¬ 
ment, amounting to Rs. 100,000 a year, for five years till 1922. 
For the same period, similar work was undertaken with the 
Tata Mills at the same cost to the management. Under the 
auspices of the League, an All India Industrial Welfare Con¬ 
ference was launched in 1922 where workers’ welfare was 
discussed by delegates from all industrial centres, and an All 
India Industrial Workers’ Organisation was planned. Later in 
1924, Mr. Joshi established a Textile Technical School for 
training workers on the model of training schools in Western 
countries. The League also did some pioneering work in 
adult literacy. 

While new institutions were brought into being because of 
the increased activity of social reformers, the older societies 
and institutions also benefited from it. This, however, was 
most apparent where the founders or their associates had 
devoted themselves solely to practical work. Between 1906 
and 1912 several Hindu Widows’ Homes were founded through¬ 
out the country, the most prominent amongst them being the 
Widows’ Home in Mysore (1907), the Mahila Silpasrama in 
Calcutta (1907), the Widows’ Home in Bangalore (1910) 
founded by Mrs. I. J. Pitt, Mrs. Dutta’s Widows’ Home in 
Dacca and the Brahmin Widows’ Hostel in Madras (1912). 
The Deva Samaj at Ferozpore and Bhatinda, the Arya Samaj 
at Jullunder, and the Digambar Jains at Bombay also estab- 
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lished Widows’ Homes earlier, shortly after Sasipada Ban¬ 
ner] ee’s Widows’ Home had been closed down in Calcutta. 
Mr. D. K. Karve’s Hindu Widows’ Home at Poona was, how¬ 
ever, on a very different basis. Started in 1896 by Mr. Karve 
to meet the gap created on the removal of Pandita Ramabai and 
her activities from Poona the institution received general 
support from all sections of the community. 

Mr. Karve who began life as a teacher of mathe¬ 
matics in the Cathedral Girls’ School and fthe Alex¬ 
andra Girls’ School in Bombay accepted the mathe¬ 
matics professorship in the Fergusson College at Poona 
towards the end of 1891. On the death of his first 
wife Professor Karve married a widow in 1893 with the 
acquiescence, if not consent, of his mother and elder brother. 
The same year he founded an association to which admission 
was restricted only to persons who had remarried or had the 
courage to dine openly with remarried couples. The idea was 
given effect to at a meeting, significantly, at Wardha. Mr. Karve 
signalised the launching of this association by starting a board¬ 
ing house in his own home and under the supervision of 
himself and his wife, for the children of remarried couples. 
He also utilised the college vacations by lecturing and sounding 
public opinion. Mr. Karve who might well claim to be the 
originator of public opinion polls, broke down the reactions of 
those he approached into graded groups. From the three Brah¬ 
min communities of Maharashtra he was not able to obtain a 
hundred signatures in open support of widow marriage. The 
Widows’ Home Association was founded in 1896 and three 
years later the Home was opened in Poona. In 1902 the first 
building was erected. By 1904 the Widows’ Home had become 
an institution and a model for others in the country. Mr. 
Karve’s notable achievement lay in his tenacity and his success 
in organising several inmates of the institution into workers for 
the Home. It was a case of confidence spreading from his 
home to the society around him. 

In the next 10 years, Mr. Karve’s organisation operated three 
institutions in Poona—a Widows’ Home which pledged itself 
to foster remarriage; a High School for girls; and a Social 
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Service Centre. In the year 1915 the three institutions were 
reorganised into one and Mr. Karve who presided over the 
Indian National Social Confemce in Bombay, announced his 
intention to build a Women’s University, the object of which 
was to popularise education for women by lowering standards. 
He anticipated that in 30 to 50 years higher education for 
women could gradually be raised to the same level as higher 
education for men. The medium of instruction was to be the 
regional language while English would be a compulsory second 
language. It was Mr. Karve’s intention, moreover, to avoid 
control from the government by not seeking government recog¬ 
nition. In propagating his idea Mr. Karve repeatedly referred 
to the example of Japan from where his inspiration had come. 
Interest in women’s education quickened as a result. Dr. 
Chandubai Kulkarni launched a programme of work which 
concerned itself among other things with raising finances for 
girls’ education. A hostel for girls studying in Bombay was 
established which was taken over in 1928 by Dr. Kashibai 
Nowrange and Mrs. Sunderabai Sirur in 1928 on behalf of the 
Arya Mahila Samaj. 

The scheme was widely discussed throughout the country 
and met with considerable opposition. In defending his idea, 
Mr. Karve and his followers staunchly opposed the institution 
of women’s colleges on the ground that women who were pre¬ 
pared to imdergo the full courses of recognised universities in 
India could easily attend classes at the men’s colleges. The 
Bombay Government which was at the time, playing with the 
idea of starting a Women’s Arts College in Bombay, after the 
example of Madras gave up the scheme. Mr. Karve’s Women’s 
University was formed on June 20, 1916. 



CHAPTER X 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

On January 26, 1900, the Madras Legislative Council passed 
the Hindu Gains of Learning Bill. The mover, Sir V. 
Bhashyam Iyengar, had brought this measure some nine years 
earlier, and he had suffered considerable embarrassment at 
the support it had received from social reformers. The law 
as it was interpreted before the Bill, maintained that the 
earnings of a member of a Hindu joint family were his own 
if his education was a general education but were to be re¬ 
garded as joint family property if he had been specially trained 
to a profession. 'The Bill resolved the legal conundrum by 
declaring that the rule applicable to general education also 
applied to special training. The modest measure provoked 
little controversy, but the Madras Government took a long 
time to consider it. After it was passed, however, a surprising 
agitation was started against it, which succeeded in forcing the 
Government to beat a hasty retreat. 

It was urged by the opposition that the Bill would hinder 
higher education since joint families would be careful of their 
funds; it was argued by the supporters that it would favour 
technical education as it released it from the anomalous dubiety 
of Hindu Law. Between these two contending voices, the 
Social Conference mildly commended the measure as one of 
securing to the individual the fruits of his labour. It sought 
to establish, as other social legislation before it had not in the 
same clear manner, the power of the legislature to modify 
Hindu law. For in the case of the suppression of sati, the 
permission to remarry and the raising of the consent age, the 
advocates had all pleaded the sanction of Hindu sacred writing. 
Sir Bhashyam had taken his firm stand on the inadequacy of 
the Hindu interpretation and asked for a modification of the 
accepted law. Even so, however, it was not more of a repudia¬ 
tion of the shastras than the Penal Code had been in some 
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of its sections; what made it offensive to the orthodox was 
that it was a direct attack on custom—^and what made it 
little defended was that it was a measure affecting the classes 
not the masses, and that the support of the social reformers 
was not liked by the Bhashyam Iyengar group. 

The CounciFs action in passing the Bill was vetoed by the 
Madras Governor, who, after hesitating between the two 
camps, came down in support of the reactionaries. An explana¬ 
tion of his action was the strong opposition of the Govern¬ 
ment to social legislation declared in a letter on religious 
endowments. The demand for regulation and control of reli¬ 
gious endowments had been advanced from several provinces. 
The Government of India in answering these appeals referred 
pointedly to the non-representative character of the Indian 
press and of the memorials submitted frequently to the 
Government. It required positive proof that the masses were 
behind the demand. As a declaration of policy, it was clear 
enough: The Government washed its hands of any responsibi¬ 
lity other than that of maintaining law and order and collecting 
taxes. It was not surprising that after this the deterioration 
that set in was rapid. The Government did not wait for 
legislative councils to pass bills to veto them; it marched its 
solid majority into the ‘noes’ lobby, and defeated the attempts 
at social legislation at the earliest stage. 

The repercussions of this policy are to be seen in the debates 
in the Legislative Assembly for the next three decades. There 
was a vigorous move for a civil marriage law which was 
launched by reformers all over the country and pressed for¬ 
ward by the Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association. 
It had gained momentum with the passing of the Anand 
Marriage Act, which in 1908 was introduced by the Sikhs in 
order to remove doubts about the validity of their marriages, 
since a Privy Council decision that the Sikhs were governed 
by the Hindu law. The Anand marriage was customary law 
in the Punjab and had, therefore, been accepted as a Hindu 
marriage. But under the leadership of Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithia the Sikhs had been organised to support the bill and 
it was adopted after everything suggesting marriage reform 
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had been pruned from it. As it emerged, the Act was a civil 
marriage law applicable to the Sikhs, removing the restrictions 
on caste and sect but retaining the permission of early marriage 
and polygamy. The lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, Sir 
Louis Dane, threw some light on the manner in which Sikh 
opinion was organised. It also introduced a new factor, some 
mystic knowledge of feeling in the country on the part of the 
British, into consideration of social legislation. He remarked: 

The experience gained in the controversy which has arisen 
over the measure, shows how careful we must be not to 
take the public utterances of the reforming party as the 
opinion of the whole community. Here apparently the Sikhs 
were unanimous in favour of the original Bill, but those 
in touch with the people knew that such was not the case... 
It will be a pity if the people get the idea that the legislative 
machinery of Government cannot help them in their difficul¬ 
ties, or that the clamour of a noisy minority is sufficient to 
divert and obstruct the wish of Government to give effect 
to a measure embodying a social reform desired by the 
great majority of a given community. 

Sir Louis Dane thus left it open to the Executive to decide 
what line the Government should take; and the Anand Mar¬ 
riage Bill passed into law because the question having been 
raised, only embarrassment could follow refusal to take a 
decision. Sankaran Nair attempted to persuade the mover tp 
include provisions against early marriage and polygamy and 
for divorce in the Bill but Sardar Majithia refused on the 
ground that the Bill was for all Sikhs and that education alone 
would bring about necessary change. Officials and nominated 
members took it upon themselves to represent the orthodox 
in the legislatures. And, on the other side, a mood of irres¬ 
ponsibility seized hold of legislators who relied on the Gov¬ 
ernment’s inflexibility. 

The Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association had been 
agitating for a civil marriage act since 1906. The efforts of Sir 
Henry Maine to secure this in 1868 were recalled and the 
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defects of not having it were strongly stressed. A number of 
legal decisions in the High Courts and in the Privy Council 
had declared that marriages between Hindus of different 
castes and sub-castes, unless sanctioned by custom, were not 
valid. The Brahmo Marriage Act of 1872 which had grown 
out of the Bill introduced by Sir Henry Maine, failed to meet 
the case of those who did not wish to repudiate Hinduism. 
The activities of Christian missions, the political propaganda 
of the Muslim League and the proposal of the Census Com¬ 
missioner Gait to enumerate the depressed classes separately 
had stimulated Hindu feelings. As a result of all this, 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basu moved his Special Marriage Bill in 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi. It was, as he explained, 
purely intended for the Hindus, and he was willing to modify 
it, if other communities so desired it, to make this restriction 
implicit. The Bill, a civil marriage measure, required the 
girl to be above 14 years of age and the boy above 18, insisted 
on monogamy and provided for registration—just as the 
Brahmo Marriage Act had done in 1872. Mr. Basu^s Bill was 
introduced in the Council on March 1, 1911; on March 1, 1912, 
it was defeated by a majority, 42 voting against it and 11 for 
it. Of the 42, only 17 were Indian elected non-official members. 
The officials, the European members, the nominated Indians 
and the leaders of orthodox opinion of other communities had 
been rallied to defeat the Bill. Mr. Basu analysing the opinions 
received on the Bill, found 177 in his favour and 187 against, 
of which 39 were from non-Hindu organisations. Three weeks 
later Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill which sought 
to make primary education free and compulsory, was also 
thrown out—most of the non-officials who had voted against 
Mr. Basu’s Bill, joining the official bloc against Mr. Gokhale, 
and the Government spokesman naively pointing to early 
marriage as one of the barriers to educational progress! There 
had been wide controversy over the marriage bill; the educa¬ 
tion bill had not roused any serious opposition. But to the 
Government all this made little difference. Basu’s Bill stood 
as it was framed because it was realised that no modification 
would secure Government’s support but at the last minute 
9 
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there was a move to restrict it to Brahmoes only. Gokhale’s 
bill, on the contrary, had been tightened up by its mover when 
it was found that it would have no official support. Gokhale 
originally had not asked for free and compulsory education, 
but he added the demand for free education when he realised 
that the officials had no intention of backing him. 

But, apart from the Government’s policy, the year of con¬ 
sideration of Mr. Basu’s Bill proved to be a period of intense 
agitation and propaganda for the Bill, from which the mover 
himself kept assiduously aloof. A Hindu citizens’ meeting in 
Bombay marked the peak of the agitation, and the women 
who came forward to declare their support to Mr. Basu’s Bill, 
were outspoken in condemning the double standard which 
prevailed. Two things emerged from the speeches in support 
at this as at other meetings: Firstly, that the British Courts 
were hardening customs and fixing conditions in Hindu society 
to the detriment of progress. Secondly, that more attention 
needed to be directed against caste if social progress was to 
be achieved. The bill which the Government was asked to 
accept, was not an innovation if the Indian States were also 
taken into account. Mysore had led the way in the 1890’s. 
Baroda in 1908 had adopted a civil marriage law enabling 
marriage without loss of faith between two Hindus of different 
castes. Thus, the principle of legislation in matters relating 
to Hindu custom had been established. But for the British 
in India, the circle seemed to have gone right back to Warren 
Hastings and his Sanskrit pundits, with the Privy Council and 
the High Courts outdoing orthodoxy. 

Inevitability, as a result, the efforts of legislators to secure 
small reforms tended to increase. A striking proof of the 
conservatism of the law courts and the desire to have changes 
is seen in the bill to remove doubts about the validity of 
Hindu post-puberty marriages moved by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
in the Madras Council in 1914. It was a bill that staggered 
even the reformers, because indirectly the Widow Remarriage 
Act had contemplated post-puberty marriages and the Brahmo 
Act had accepted it too, and even orthodox Hindus postponed 
marriages to a late age. It was feared that Mr. Sastri’s literary 
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concern for precision would raise unnecessary complications, 
at a time when conditions were changing. The press was 
flooded with legal expositions, many of which declared that 
the Sastri Bill would do no harm; with lay suggestions that 
it would end the fiction indulged in by all parties in many 
South Indian Brahmin marriages that the bride was below 
age; with acid comments from the rest of India about the 
backwardness of Madras. Tilak’s Mahratta bluntly told 
Madras that this was a matter not so much for social legislation 
as for personal courage, an opinion warmly endorsed by several 
social reformers. Mr. Sastri persisted with his bill and it 
was put aside owing to the indifference of the officials, in the 
exigencies of the situation brought on by the First World 
War. 

The next attempt was a simple bill introduced in the Imperial 
Council by Mr. Vithalbhai Patel to validate inter-caste mar¬ 
riages, in 1918. It served the purpose of provoking discussion, 
in the course of which Gandhiji declared his faith in Varna- 
shrama Dharma. Mr. Patel himself adopted a vacillating policy 
about additions to the bill in favour of monogamy and late 
marriage. It was referred to Select Committee where a 
majority supported the bill and recommended amendments 
enforcing monogamy and insisting on both parties being above 
18 years of age, but it was decided to defer the bill till the 
reformed councils came into existence. And then non-co- 
operation intervened to prevent its being raised again. 

Thus the confusions of a situation brought on by the in¬ 
sistence in the Marriage Act of 1872 on a declaration of non¬ 
belief in Hinduism and other religions and the refusal of the 
Government to meet the need for a non-inquisitorial civil 
marriage act continued. They were met by ingenious evasions 
—in one case, the parties persuaded the Registrar to accept a 
supplementary declaration that the religions referred to were 
of the orthodox kind; in another, the parties belonging to two 
different castes went on to perform a reconversion ceremony 
and a Vedic marriage in addition; and in many instances, the 
Christian Marriage Act which permits of one party being a 
non-Christian was utilised, or the Anand Marriage Act which 
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applies to the Sikhs. But, as notions of what was possible 
outside the conventional marriage expanded, the demand for 
marriage reform increased. If it could not be said that a 
public opinion had been created, it could be asserted that a 
vigorous opinion expressed itself on matters like late marriages, 
monogamy, marriages within the gotra and marriages without 
the caste; there were attempts to reduce marriage expenses and 
abolish the dowry system through legislation. In 1914, Sneha- 
lata, a young girl of about 14 years, committed suicide in 
singularly tragic circumstances. Her father had to mortgage 
bis house to meet her marriage expenses and dowry, and the 
girl resolved to put an end to her life. She went to the roof 
of the house and set fire to herself. Removed to hospital she 
died from the injuries. The incident created a general stir 
throughout India. Societies were formed where pledges were 
administered to young men promising not to take dowries and 
to restrict expenses. The Press in Bengal moved by the tragedy 
wrote hysterically extolling the heroism of the girl. It drew 
attention to an abuse that had been denounced at successive 
social conferences but no one imagined that the custom would 
be given up without legislation. 

The Montague-Chelmsford Reforms by introducing non¬ 
official majorities in the provincial legislatures and setting up 
ministers for some departments in the provinces had brought 
back the political centre of gravity to India, and though the 
largest political party at first stood out of the legislatures the 
pull of the Councils had begun. From 1923 onwards, there 
was an almost continuous pressure on Indian opinion exercised 
by reformist members in the legislatures. 



CHAPTER XX 


SHAPING SOCIAL LAWS 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were ushered in in an 
atmosphere of complete disillusionment. The political leader¬ 
ship of Western India had suffered from the death of Gokhale, 
Phirozeshah Mehta and Tilak. And in the changed conditions 
brought on by diarchy, the new men were untried. Gandhiji’s 
entry into the Congress scene was looked on by extremists as 
an accession to their strength and the Congress proceedings, 
marked by the abstention of the greater body of Liberals, were 
welcomed as a resumption of political life from where it had 
broken off at Surat in 1907. But the methods adopted by 
Gandhiji roused considerable dismay and warning voices were 
uttered by even those political sections which hoped for a 
reunion between the Congress and the Liberals. The Reformer 
which objected at the very outset to rejecting the old political 
goal of development within the British Empire by the back¬ 
door, roundly declared that neither Gandhiji nor his supporters 
realised that the logic of non-cooperation must lead India 
outside the British system. It followed up this assertion with 
persistent argument that the non-cooperation movement, what¬ 
ever its outcome, would injure the country more than the 
Government, that it would lead to a cessation of national 
activities, and that the direct political pursuit of Hindu-Muslim 
unity and of bringing the depressed classes more surely into 
the Hindu community would lead to greater division within 
the country. 

The wave of repression preceding the 1919 reforms and the 
faikure of the Government to satisfy the strong sentiment in 
the country created an atmosphere which, even without non¬ 
cooperation, was not conducive to stable administration; the 
constitutional reforms themselves carried within them the 
seeds of their failure—divided responsibility in the provinces, 
the introduction of communal electorates and the domination 
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of the Central Executive over the Central Legislature gave an 
air of unreality which would have been more rather than less 
if the Congress had not pursued its self-denying policy. The 
capture of the Congress by Gandhiji was anticipated by 
S. Sadanand, then just beginning his journalistic career, in a 
remarkable article warning against the danger of the country’s 
leadership being swayed off its feet by the Congress gathering. 
This was exactly what did happen. Of the 5,814 registered 
delegates at the Calcutta Special Congress in September 1920, 
3,041 absented themselves from the Congress; 1,826 voted in 
support of Gandhiji’s resolution on non-cooperation; 804 
delegates voted for an amendment which proposed referring 
the non-cooperation policy to a committee and despatching a 
delegation to England to represent the Congress grievances; 
and about 100 remained neutral. There was some suspicion 
of “packing”. Though Gandhiji announced that the “minority” 
against the resolution need not regard themselves bound by 
it, nevertheless several Congressmen of this group withdrew 
their candidature for the new elections. Possibly, the failure 
of the appeal of Lala Lajpatrai, the President, to the Moderates 
to attend the special session, had served to accentuate the 
Non-cooperation bias of the session. Commenting on this, the 
Reformer pointedly stressed the growth of loyalties other than 
caste and of pressures other than that of orthodox opinion. 

The pages of the Reformer for the years 1919-22 are full 
of pleas for a social reform party which would correct the 
common defects of the Congress and the Liberal Federation. 
In 1919, Chandavarkar in a message to the Social Conference 
in Amritsar sought an extension of activities and an enlarge¬ 
ment of the meaning of social reform. He observed: 

The time has come for us, social reformers and workers 
to enlarge the meaning and scope of social reform and extend 
our activity and outlook to such questions as the education 
of the masses, the sanitation of the country, the housing of 
the poor, the care of the sick and the feeble, the employment 
of labour on rational lines, the provision of healthy recreation 
and amusements for the masses, village sanitation and rural 
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education; instead of confining social reform as we have 
hitherto confined it to female education, widow remarriage, 
removal of caste restrictions and such other items. While 
enlarging this Conference and the scope of social reform in 
this way,.,. we must adhere faithfully to, and keep pro¬ 
minently before our minds’ eye, the distinguishing aim of 
this Conference, which is to touch, purify, elevate and in¬ 
vigorate the political, municipal and industrial life of the 
country by developing its domestic and social forces, which 
are the makers and feeders of that life. It is said we live 
in times of democracy, when the age calls for equality of 
opportunity for all. Democracy is more a social, than a 
political force, and must find, to be healthy, its life first in 
our home life and social life to make our political and in¬ 
dustrial life wholesome. 

Commenting on this, the Modem Review (January, 1920) 
pointing out that the fight against hoary traditions and hide¬ 
bound customs involved far greater struggle than compara¬ 
tively easy matters like sanitation and housing and recreation, 
remarked that the whole outlook needed to be transformed to 
“bring social life in conformity with our political aspirations.” 
The Conference, however, accepted the lead of Chandavarkar 
and after 1920 resolutions on these wider subjects were adopted 
at the annual sessions. But, as they were recommendations 
rather than decisions for workers to act upon, they received 
little attention. 

Two developments, however, were taking place which were 
to have an important influence on the Social Conference itself. 
The first of these were the conferences which were springing 
up out of one or other item of the Social Conference pro¬ 
gramme—^the Depressed Classes Conference which grew out of 
the Depressed Class Mission of India founded in 1906 and was 
given an incentive by the all-India meetings held under the 
auspices of the Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association 
in 1910; the Social Service Conference which held its first all- 
India session in December 1917, following on an Ahmedabad 
suggestion in the previous year that the Social Conference 
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should sit in two sessions, one for social reform and the other 
for social service; and the All India Women^s Conference in 
January 1927. It was a significant portent that the second year 
of the Social Service Conference (1918) and the first year of 
the Women’s Conference (1926-27) saw no session of the Social 
Conference. In 1918, the conference could not be arranged 
because politics crowded it out; and in 1926 resentment at 
having to “smuggle” the Conference into National Week pre¬ 
vented its being held, though there was a social conference 
held with the Liberal Federation’s session and another with 
the All-India Non-Brahmin Conference. The Depressed Classes 
Conference never united on an all-India platform, but it had 
vigorous life as two separate bodies in western India and in 
Madras, In 1930, by a process of repeated conferences the 
depressed classes were led into the camp of Dr. B. R. Ambed- 
kar; the Jat Pat Torak Mandal of Lahore, an anti-caste 
association with itinerant preachers and a definite programme 
of work, came into existence in 1928. And the non-Brahmins 
of Madras built themselves up as a political force, following 
the usual political practice of annual meetings. 

The Women’s Conference, owing to the vigorous lead of the 
Maharani of Baroda, covered social reform items. Its origins 
are traceable to the “ladies conferences” held since 1905 with 
the Social Conference. The Social Conference itself entered 
stormy seas after Amritsar and in 1922 a parallel conference 
was held with the Liberal Federation sessions, which was kept 
up by G. K. Deodhar and D. G. Dalvi till 1927. The 
realisation of both groups of the difficulties attendant on 
attaching the Social Conference to a political conference had 
been growing since 1919, but the decision of the Congress in 
1929 to boycott the legislatures, which implied giving up one 
instrument of effecting reform, and the decision not to hold 
an annual session in 1929 forced the Conference to consider 
setting up independently. The Lahore Social Conference in 
1929 had drawn up a Constitution, closely modelled on the 
Congress Constitution, and provided for a regular organisation. 
This had been attempted since 1904 but with effective results 
only in Bombay and Madras where the provincial organisation 
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had been strengthened and revitalised. 

The second development was the policy pursued by Gandhiji 
himself in the conduct of his political campaign. He declared 
himself keenly interested in the removal of xmtouchability 
without which, he proclaimed, Swaraj would be meaningless. 
He took up the temperance cause and in all that he preached 
he showed the greatest concern for individual integrity and 
personal devotion. The large Congress gatherings drawn from 
all over the country created conditions in which restrictions 
on eating and meeting on the old caste basis were no longer 
possible. And, when Gandhii lifted the ban on participation 
of women, he helped forward a nationwide movement by 
women themselves against the shackles of custom. 

If the Congress did not become a social reform party, it 
was only because Gandhiji’s lead on social reform was less 
clear than it might have been. When he was charged with 
undue emphasis on social reform, he made the cryptic asser¬ 
tion, ‘‘Everything that is absolutely essential for Swaraj, is 
more than merely social work and must be taken up by the 
Congress,” (Belgaum, Congress Presidential address, Decem¬ 
ber, 1924.) “Mr. Gandhi,” wnrote Dr. Besanfs New India 
exactly four years later, “is a first-rate social reformer, but, 
as Dr. Besant has often said, he is not a politician. Naturally, 
as he dominated the Congress, he has turned it into a Social 
Reform League and has stopped its political work.” And, 
when he was invited to preside over the Social Conference in 
1929, he declined the invitation because his way “was often 
different from those of orthodox reformers.” 

Mrs. Besant’s compliment, however, was meant as an appeal 
to public opinion against his leadership. To a large extent, 
she shared his views on social reform, specially on the matter 
of caste and outcaste. She had seen political personalities 
overcome by orthodox prejudice and she had herself declared 
openly for social reform around 1913. But she had not gauged 
adequately the change that had come over India isnce 1920. 
An organiser of the Belgaum Conference recorded that local 
feeling had undergone a transformation on learning that 
Gandhiji was with the reformers. {Reformer, Vol. 35, page 
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120.) When the setback to his political mission had turned 
Gandhiji’s attention to the constructive programme, his in¬ 
sistence on communal unity and the elimination of untouch- 
ability gained from the popularity which accrued to him 
through his political work. To begin with he did not apply 
his high pressure tactics to untouchability, even less to tempe¬ 
rance. The unquestioning acceptance of leadership was, how¬ 
ever, not in the best traditions of the Social Conference, and 
Gandhiji’s later use of the concept of sin and expiation bore 
closer marks of resemblance to the methods of the religious 
and caste heads than to those of the reformers. Moreover, the 
reforms to which the technique of satyagraha could apply, were 
reforms concerning caste restrictions and not reforms affecting 
the individual and the home. And directly the only reform so 
taken up was the eradication of discriminatory practices against 
the depressed classes. Even here, in the matter of temple 
entry, as much was achieved by persuasion in the early stages, 
as by the later demonstrations and marches. This is not to 
aver that Gandhiji’s occupational therapy for satyagrahis who 
suffered political repulses, did not advance the social reform 
cause. Yet, if social legislation had not been so quick to 
follow on the “change of heart,” it is doubtful how far the 
reform would have held. 


The argument for political reforms offered by both Indians and 
progressive Englishmen was that they would hasten the pace 
of reforms in social and educational matters. This was fully 
borne out in the result so far as the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms were concerned. The first of these, strangely enough, 
broke entirely new ground and revealed a tenacity of purpose 
which was remarkable. In 1921 a bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly for bringing into the line of succession 
a few women. The legislative processes of circulation for 
opinion and reference to Select Committee took up two years 
and in 1923 a completely revised bill was put before the 
Council of State. The Council was dissolved before the bill 
could be considered and it lapsed. The subject was revived in 
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1925 when a new bill was unanimously passed in the Legislative 
Assembly. And in 1928 it came before the Council of State. 
The bill which was finally put through in 1929, recognised the 
son’s daughter and the daughter’s daughter, a sister and her 
son and accorded them their natural place in the order of in¬ 
heritance. Possibly the novelty of the measure created difficul¬ 
ties for the Government, but eight years was a long period for 
the passage of so small an innovation. Apart from this, con¬ 
siderable activity in the Legislative Assembly and the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils took place over a Civil Marriage Bill and 
the raising of the age of marriage. 

The Law Commissioners in drafting the Indian Penal Code 
had included intercourse between husband and wife when the 
girl was under 10 years under the offence of rape and pre¬ 
scribed punishment that could extend to transportation for 
life. By the Age of Consent Act of 1891 the age limit was 
raised to 12 years. It was to framing a civil marriage act and 
to raising the consent age further that attention first turned in 
the reformed Legislative Assembly. On February 2, 1922, 
Dr. Hari Singh Gour’s Civil Marriage Bill was defeated after 
the President had ruled that referring it to Select Committee 
would mean committing the House to the principle of the Bill. 
And a week later, Mr. Bakshi Sohanlal sought leave to 
circulate a bill to raise the age of consent for public opinion, 
which was later granted. Unfavourable opinion followed from 
Bihar and Orissa, the C.P., Bengal, and the Punjab and Assam; 
Bombay and the United Provinces gave strong support. In 
September 1922, the motion to refer it to Select Committee was 
lost by 41 votes to 29, the Government remaining neutral. 
But the Home Member declared that even if the bill went to 
Select Committee it could only do so on the condition that the 
amendment would not apply to marital relations. In 1925, the 
Government itself brought a bill to raise the age to 13 years 
ill and 14 years outside marital relations. Dr. Gour reintro¬ 
duced the Civil Marriage Bill in September 1922, accepted 
modifications from all reactionary commimalists in Select 
Committee, and saw it enacted in October 1923. It was 
restricted to Hindus, and, strange anomaly, though it did away 
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with the no-belief declaration, it, unlike the Brahmo Act of 
1872, insisted on the dissolution of ties with the Hindu family. 

Meanwhile, another powerful factor had arisen. The League 
of Nations had adopted a convention in 1923 for the suppres¬ 
sion of the traffic in women and children by which procuring 
of women under 21 yearn of age was rendered punishable. 
India had agreed to it, provided the age of majority was 
retained at 16 years for her in accordance with India’s internal 
legislation. When the matter was brought before the Assembly, 
an Act was passed raising the age to 18, but the Government 
inserted a clause to the effect that it would come into force 
at a time to be fixed by them. After a year’s delay, the 
Government announced their decision in 1924 to enforce it, 
declaring at the same time that they would also raise the age 
of majority to 18 for seduction and kidnapping. On the op¬ 
position of Muslim members, the measure was dropped so far 
as kidnapping was concerned. The result of all these com¬ 
promises and adjustments was that in 1925, there were four 
ages of majority for women—13 years for intercourse within 
the marriage bond; 14 years outside the marital relation; 18 
years for kidnapping; and 18 years for seduction and procura¬ 
tion. Since all four involved the validity of a girl’s consent to 
sexual intercourse, the variations in age were anomalous. 

The effect of this, the public comment roused by the Govern¬ 
ment’s negative attitude and the growing force of women’s 
opinion as expressed in public meetings and conferences— 
strengthened very probably by the outside interest on early 
marriage aroused by Miss Katherine Mayo’s sensational in¬ 
dictment of Mother India which would recoil on the Govern¬ 
ment if opposition were persisted in—led to a softening of the 
bureaucracy. In 1927 when Dr. Gour again brought up the 
Age of Consent Bill, the Government promptly indicated their 
support and promised to refer the matter to a strong com¬ 
mittee. And they were less critical of Mr. Har Bilas Sarda 
when he introduced his bill for preventing child marriages on 
February 1, 1927. Opinions gathered by the Age of Consent 
Committee as well as reactions to the Sarda Bill were over¬ 
whelmingly in support of raising the marriage age. Mr. Sarda 
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had originally intended to invalidate marriages where the girl 
was below 11 years of age; but on its reference to Select 
Committee it was found desirable to modify the measure 
considerably, changing invalidation to penalising and raising 
the age to 14; and Mr. Sarda himself wished it to be circulated 
for public opinion. 

It was not originally intended that the Sarda Bill should 
be held up till the Age of Consent Committee’s Report was 
available, but the Government unexpectedly played for a 
postponement. The delay was severely criticised in the press 
—the Times of India bluntly referring to the bad effect of 
such opposition on a world opinion made very conscious of 
child marriage in India, while other newspapers charged the 
Government with making a deal with the orthodox reaction¬ 
aries of all communities. The Sarda Act was finally adopted 
in October 1929, applicable to all communities, penalising 
parties to a marriage where the girl was below 14, or the boy 
below 18, years of age. The law was, however, to come into 
force in April 1930. Hindu sentiment accepted the situation, 
which was strengthened by the enthusiastic support accorded 
to the Act by women all over the country, but Muslim agitation 
assumed a peculiarly virulent form. Only the pressure of 
public opinion restrained the Government from allowing a 
process of undermining to operate. 

In other directions too, there was a sustained effort to modify 
the rigours of Hindu law. Dr. Gour followed up his success 
with three bills, providing for a simple civil marriage, for the 
removal of doubts about the dissolution of Hindu marriages, 
and for divorce, in May 1928. Dr. M. R. Jayakar successfully 
piloted the Hindu Gains of Learning Bill, and sponsored a 
variety of bills relating to adoption, civil marriage and the 
removal of untouchability. Nor were the provincial councils 
inactive. In Madras, a member had raised the question of 
birth control clinics (1930). As the Government admitted in 
a communication to the Government of India, the Council not 
only represented public opinion in Madras but even worked 
to create it. In Bombay, social workers also ranged over a 
wide field—^from children’s aid to checking of prostitution— 
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and some bills were brought up providing for a civil marriage 
and for the prevention of imequal marriages. As opposed to 
States like Mysore and Baroda where enlightened rulers took 
up the work of social legislation and carried out reforms like 
raising the marriage age, legislating against the devadasi 
system and removing caste discrimination, the provinces of 
British India had to build up a formidable public opinion 
before they could be moved to act. Nevertheless, the work 
of education was cheerfully undertaken. Dr. M. R. Jayakar in 
Bombay threw himself wholeheartedly into the cause of 
reform, and Dr. S. Muthulakshmi Reddy in Madras played a 
conspicuous part in advancing legislation. 

The first legislatures under the reforms had been slow to 
move but after 1923 when the Congress entered them as 
Swarajists a definite fillip had been given to social movements, 
and it was necessary to utter a warning that too much should 
not be expected from legislation. The danger, however, was 
averted by the Congress deciding to launch a civil disobedience 
campaign, with withdrawal from the legislatures and abstention 
from elections as the immediate first move. There can be two 
opinions about the political wisdom of alternating cooperation 
with non-cooperation; but for social reform it is a fatal policy. 
One must either move forward or be pushed back. It was an 
experience that was to recur many more times but the first 
shock was registered in 1930 with special force because the 
sedulously cultivated practice of working together voluntarily 
for social progress was just beginning to take effect then. 

Many of the reforms for which the legislatures were moved, 
were old reforms which had been agitated for nearly thirty to 
forty years. Some of them had been legislated on in Indian 
States, and the influence of the Social Conference on Indian 
States administrators, and of these administrators on the Social 
Conference, had been continuous and sustained. Though in 
actual achievement, what had been done in the matter of 
persuasion was not spectacular, it was nonetheless substantial. 
Aiming as the movement did at effecting social change by 
personal example, the fact that opinion on foreign travel, on 
widow remarriage, on early marriage and on caste exclusive- 
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ness was not as violent against reformers as it had been in 
the early years was significant. Women^s education, the care 
of orphans and the amelioration of the depressed classes were 
causes served through institutions, and the need for more 
facilities was widely accepted. Reconversion to Hinduism had 
been vigorously taken up by the Ary a Samaj, and the institu¬ 
tions for a national system of education set up by that Samaj 
and its offshoot the Deva Samaj in North India had achieved 
phenomenal results. Except for the last, however, the motive 
force was not political but social. And largely speaking, even 
the educational work of the Arya Samaj was inspired by the 
same principle of better service as the Women’s University of 
Mr. D. K. Karve, which adopted teaching in the Indian 
languages for reasons of wider appeal, greater scope and more 
lasting results. Mr. Karve had launched his university in 1917 
but its work had been confined to Poona until five years later 
an endowment from Sir Vithaldas Thackersey the Bombay 
philanthropist extended its activities and enlarged its scope. In 
Madras, under the leadership of Mrs. Margaret Cousins and the 
influence of the Theosophists, the Women’s Indian Association 
had established a Women’s Home of Service in 1923 for social 
work. Five years later, it was felt necessary to stabilise the 
institution and give it a permanent character. The initiative 
of Mrs. Venkatasubba Rao, its Honorary Secretary, and 
the wholehearted support of her husband, Mr. Justice 
Venkatasubba Rao came to the help of the Home and in 1928 
it was converted into the Madras Seva Sad an with the co¬ 
operation of Mr. G. K. Deodhar and the women workers of 
his Poona Seva Sadan. It soon developed a life of its own 
and under the leadership of the Venkatasubba Raos it grew 
rapidly into a centre of social work. 



CHAPTER XII 


POLITICS AND SOCIAL REFORM 

The constitutional reforms of 1919 brought a new element 
into social reform—the political one. And as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report came under discussion, there was a notice¬ 
able change from indifference to social reform in the attitude 
of politicians. In 1917, as-has been mentioned, the interest 
of the Social Conference in matters other than the liberation 
and education of the individual—like improvement of the 
environment—^began to manifest itself until in 1919 there was 
the lead of Chandavarkar to the Conference to take up 
sanitation, care of the poor and problems of industry and 
labour. It was also in 1917 that the Congress, under the 
presidentship of Dr. Annie Besant, departed from its estab¬ 
lished practice of ignoring social questions and adopted a 
resolution urging upon the people of India ‘Hhe necessity, 
justice and righteousness of removing all disabilities imposed 
by custom on the Depressed Classes, the disabilities being of 
a most vexatious and oppressive character, subjecting these 
classes to considerable hardship and inconvenience.’’ This 
innovation was preceded by a resolution adopted at a Bombay 
meeting held under the auspices of the Depressed Classes 
Mission Society: 

That the chairman of this meeting be authorised to request 
the Indian National Congress to pass at its forthcoming 
session a distinct and independent resolution declaring to the 
people of India at large the necessity, justice and righteous¬ 
ness of removing all the disabilities imposed by religion and 
custom upon the Depressed Classes, those disabilities being 
of a most vexatious and oppressive character subjecting these 
classes to considerable hardship and inconvenience by pro¬ 
hibiting them from admission to public schools, hospitals, 
courts of justice and public offices and the use of public 
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wells, etc. These disabilities, social in origin, amount in 
law and practice to political disabilities and as such fall 
legitimately within the political mission and propaganda of 
the Indian National Congress. 

The editing of the Mission Society’s resolution is eloquent 
testimony to the anti-reform past of Tilak and the ambiguity 
of Mrs. Besant, the two political giants who dominated the 1917 
Congress. Thus the interest that the Congress showed, after 
32 years of neglect, in social reform was intrinsically political 
in the worst sense of the term, and its espousal of the cause 
of the depressed classes an expedient which was not seriously 
implemented. It is worth noting that from this half-hearted 
manoeuvre sprang the long and painful process by which the 
depressed classes passed into a mood of distrust. 

The special session of the Congress in 1918 passed over 
without notice an appeal addressed to it by the Depressed 
Class Mission Society; the annual session in December that 
year had little time or temper for considering any subject 
apart from the Punjab repression; and in 1919 manoeuvres 
to decide on the Congress attitude towards the constitutional 
reforms combined with resentment at Punjab’s sufferings to 
shut out other subjects. In 1920, the Congress, passing under 
the leadership of Gandhiji, adopted a distinctly political resolu¬ 
tion for the admission of the depressed classes to Hindu 
temples. The decision to take up the cause of untouchability 
gained added strength in 1922 when Gandhiji after the dis¬ 
illusionment attendant on the first civil disobedience movement 
gave the country the Bardoli programme, on which the first 
item was the removal of untouchability. The immediate 
cause of giving up satyagraha was the violence that attended 
it in several parts of India. Gandhiji had declared after the 
outbursts in Bombay on the Prince of Wales’ visit that mass 
civil disobedience was not possible. After Chauri Chowra, 
he called off the movement and the Bardoli programme was 
ushered in, but a fortnight later the All India Congress 
Committee renewed its support of satyagraha, and Congress 
leaders were clapped in jail, 
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In an article Gandhiji traced the history of satyagraha in 
India from 1915. The instances he cited, however, were all 
instances of satyagraha against specific wrongs. When in 1920, 
the movement was taken up for enforcing the withdrawal of 
British control and a programme of boycott was drawn up—^to 
which additions were later made—^the problem was much more 
complicated. The boycott of educational institutions, for in¬ 
stance, was a two-edged weapon which threatened the Congress 
whether it was responded to or not. In Bengal, according to 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, the Vice-Chancellor, some 40,000 
school-children withdrew from schools, endangering the con¬ 
tinuance of the University itself. In November 1921, Gandhiji 
declared that mass civil disobedience cannot be started “for 
the present.” In 1924, he told the Belgaum Congress the exact 
position of civil disobedience: 

For whilst individuals hold firmly to their belief in non- 
co-operation, the majority of those who are immediately 
concerned have practically lost faith in it with the exception 
of boycott of foreign cloth. Scores of lawyers have resumed 
practice. Some even regret having ever given it up. Many 
who had given up Councils, have returned to them and the 
number of those who believe in Council entry is on the 
increase. Hundreds of boys and girls who gave up Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges, have repented of their action and 
have returned to them. I hear that Government schools and 
colleges can hardly cope with the demand for admission. 

Between the enunciation of the Bardoli programme and 
Gandhiji’s presidential address at Belgaum, a great deal had 
taken place. Though the Bardoli resolution was modified by 
the All India Congress Committee at Delhi, it had attracted 
some attention—specially the promise of taking up the advan¬ 
cement of social reform. When the Civil Disobedience 
Committee held its inquiry, Natarajan “did his best in his 
written statement and in five hours^ oral examination to 
advocate the policy of entering the Councils with a view to 
utilising them as an additional avenue for prosecuting the 
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constructive programme.” But in his own words, he seems 
“to have made little impression except as remarked against 
his name in the analysis of evidence in their Report, that ‘he 
has a distinct scheme of his own’.” Owing to Gandhiji’s 
directive, the Gaya Congress, the first to meet during his 
incarceration, threw out the resolution favouring entry into 
the Councils, and two months later, in March 1923, after 
protracted negotiations between the two groups, the Swaraj 
Party came into existence, according full support to carrying 
out the Congress constructive programme ‘in relation to 
Swadeshi, Khaddar, temperance, untouchability, inter-com¬ 
munal unity and the promotion of national education/ C. R. 
Das during his discussions in Bombay, preliminary to starting 
the new party, was greatly influenced by Dr. M. R. Jayakar 
and K. Natarajan who had both come together on social reform, 
and the “distinct scheme of his own” which Natarajan placed 
before the Civil Disobedience Committee, was worked into the 
programme of the party that was released in March. At 
Madras and Allahabad, however, which Das visited on the 
same mission, concessions were inserted to placate the “wreck¬ 
ing” elements in the Swaraj Party and in the Congress. 

The Gaya Congress, it is important to note, was responsible 
for the introduction of fund-raising as a means of furthering 
some item on the national programme, and in the first instance 
the item was training for civil disobedience. The Tilak Swaraj 
Fund had been an all-purposes fund; its distribution had given 
rise to general dissatisfacton, and many claims had been put 
forward which had been summarily dealt with. Until the 
Bardoli programme, more money was diverted to superfluous 
efforts than to essential work; the Rs. 1,30 lakhs of the Tilak 
Fund being largely used up in political organisational work— 
extending from support of lawyers who had given up practice 
to financing students’ movements against parental opposition. 
As the movement progressed, the Congress, pressed on all 
sides for financial aid, had repeatedly to ask those who could 
not support themselves and their families not to give up their 
professional work. But politics had become a profession, and 
the injunctions served only to restrict the field to those already 
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in it, and to give the Congress stronger ground for rejecting 
claims. 

Contrary to the general impression, it was not Gandhiji who 
thought of temple entry first as a measure of ameliorating the 
conditions of the depressed classes. From 1895, the education 
of these classes had been taken up—^in separate institutions 
because the orthodox resisted common schools and the Govern¬ 
ment had to make special provision for having the children 
of the depressed classes accommodated in schools to which 
caste Hindus sent their boys and girls. The Theosophical 
Society, under Col. Olcott, had done educational work among 
these classes. But the Arya Samaj had given a courageous 
lead in removing caste distinctions in its schools. In 1915, 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar had indicated that admission to 
schools, the use of public roads and access to wells were civic 
rights which ought not to be withheld from the depressed 
classes. This he affirmed even more strongly in 1920 when he 
visited Malabar where the restrictions on these classes were 
at their worst. After a session of the Depressed Class Con¬ 
ference, he led a procession of 5,000 on the forbidden road 
to Cochin Fort. It was largely through his influence too that 
the Government of Bombay had declared a policy of equal 
rights to educational facilities for the depressed classes. As 
President of the Depressed Classes Mission he had been in- 
trumental in inducing the 1917 Congress to adopt a resolution 
on the need for recognising the rights of the depressed classes. 
It was Sir Narayan too who had referred to temple entry, in 
1920 in his speech at Cochin. 

But all these were as so many straws in the wind. On 
March 30, 1924, the Kerala Congress Committee, with some 
encouragement from Congressmen elsewhere, decided to 
launch a satyagraha in Vaikom, a village in Travancore, where 
the road to a temple had been forbidden to depressed classes. 
The agitation confined itself to securing the use of the for¬ 
bidden road to depressed classes, and with setbacks was 
carried on for over a year, when it was settled on the personal 
intervention of Gandhiji on a status quo basis. The movement 
evoked considerable interest throughout the country and 
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gained its point in effecting a change in the policy of the 
Travancore Government. What was significant about the 
movement was that it first brought all India forces to bear on 
one particular point. The Arya Samaj pressed its case for 
conversions which would rid the depressed classes of their 
disabilities without losing their Hindu allegiance; the Brahmo 
Samaj sought preferential treatment to Brahmo depressed 
classes on the ground that they were not Hindus. And 
Muslims and Christians from these classes, as was widely 
publicised, were not subject to their disabilities. There was 
even a Sikh jatha marching to Vaikom. There were many 
matters to commend caution but even the impelling considera¬ 
tion that Travancore was an Indian State and so out of the 
Congress picture did not restrain the ardent. 

Up to 1923, several attempts; had been made by the Congress 
to induce the Hindu Mahasabha to interest itself in the anti- 
untouchability movement. In August that year. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya addressed a forceful plea for the removal of 
untouchability from the Mahasabha platform but his efforts to 
have a resolution adopted to this effect had to be dropped 
because of orthodox opposition. But the country was stirred 
by the appeals of Pandit Malaviya who spoke as one repre¬ 
senting orthodox Hinduism and took up the cause enthusiastic¬ 
ally. In Lucknow in September a temple was thrown open 
to the untouchables. In May 1924, Gandhiji called for throwing 
open all public temples to the depressed classes. But in doing 
so, Gandhiji broke away from the reformers by declaring his 
opposition to inter-dining and inter-marriage, which he did not 
think desirable even as a matter of individual freedom. So 
far as schools went he had of course declared his disapproval 
of the existing education for all classes. The fact that Gandhiji 
with qualifications approved of the caste system, added to the 
confusion. Summing up the position, the Reformer wrote in 
January 1925: 

The condition of the depressed classes of Hindu society 

has been attracting attention for several years past. The 

mass-conversions by Christian Missionaries, threatened to 
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deprive Hindu landholders of the services of their predial 
serfs. When the Mahomedans started their demand for 
communal electorates, some of their leaders suggested that 
the untouchable classes were out of the pale of Hindu 
society, were not Hindus and should not, therefore, count 
in calculating the proportions respectively of Hindu and 
Mahomedan representation in the Legislative Councils. 
These two causes gave an impetus to the movement for the 
redemption of the untouchables, which it lacked so long as 
it was confined to those who worked for it from considera¬ 
tions purely of social justice and humanity. Depressed 
Classes Missions were started, separate schools for the 
children of the untouchables were established, and some 
amount of propagandism was done among these classes, 
particularly in regard to temperance and social unity. Or¬ 
thodox Hindus as a class kept aloof, but they did not object, 
perhaps because they did not realise, where these reforms 
must lead. Whenever, however, an attempt was made to 
admit members of the untouchable castes to practical social 
equality, for example, by seating them at meals side by side 
with caste Hindus, orthodoxy showed its teeth and such of 
the latter as attended, had to recover the goodwill of their 
castes by xmdergoing some sort of penitential ceremony. 
When Mahatma Gandhi made the removal of untouchability 
an integral part of the Congress constructive programme, he 
expressly defined his aim to exclude interdining, and thus 
dissociated himself from those who had taken up the reform, 
not as a means of obtaining Swaraj but as a matter of pure 
social justice. The result was that many men who wore 
Khaddar from top to toe and spoke eloquently on the 
Congress platform in favour of the removal of untouchability, 
either bluntly refused to join or adduced some transparent 
excuse for not joining in inter-communal dinners to which 
persons of the depressed classes were invited. A few at¬ 
tended, but it was not long before they had to pay for their 
temerity. In our opinion, therefore, Mahatma Gandhiji’s 
intervention in this reform, while it gave it more extension, 
actually reduced its value and importance as a movement of 
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social, as distinguished from civic and political, equality. 
Social reformers, therefore, while cordially supporting 
Mahatmaji’s eiforts to remove untouchability, do not regard 
them as going far enough. In fact, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
limited programme in this respect, has seemed to them to 
show excessive consideration for the irrational prejudices of 
caste Hindus. 

Gandhiji’s entry into the social reform field was thus a 
somewhat ambiguous one; and his insistence that he had 
differences with ‘orthodox’ reformers was more than justified. 
The vehement language in which he denounced the observance 
of untouchability, roused a certain resistance in the orthodox, 
specially in Bombay city where a meeting to condemn his 
attitude was held. But elsewhere, his repudiation of inter¬ 
dining and his acceptance of the caste concept won over the 
orthodox. Moreover, his repeated insistence that the caste 
Hindus should be persuaded, was a flattering approach to 
reactionaries—particularly while they did not realize what 
forms Gandhian persuasion could take. In the early stages, 
little was done to advance the cause but in 1929, the Congress 
Working Committee appointed a sub-committee with Pandit 
Malaviya and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj to intensify the campaign. 
Under this leadership, the movement gained power and Bajaj 
v/as personally responsible for getting a number of temples 
thrown open to all Hindus. As the movement gained strength, 
there was a strong inclination on the part of many workers 
in the cause to force the pace, and in Bombay and Poona a 
satyagraha was launched to induce temple trustees to move 
with the times, which reached its peak in November at Nasik. 
More significant was the action in May 1929 of 200 caste 
women, helped by members of the Young Men’s Association 
in Dacca, in removing the barriers before the satyagrahis with 
axes, saws and hammers and throwing open the temple doors 
to all Hindus. 

But a diversion once again was introduced into the con¬ 
structive work of the Congress when Gandhiji launched the 
satyagraha against the salt laws. The Simon Commission 
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Report raised the political status of the depressed classes by 
its proposals for their representation, which accepting joint 
electorates for them recommended proportionate representation 
with the power to the Governor to nominate other than 
depressed classes to represent them. And a new note was 
struck by Mr. Nekaljay, a leader of these classes, demanding 
equal representation in separate electorates for them with the 
Muslims, later capped by Dr. Ambedkar with a demand for 
weightage from both Hindus and Muslims, as the two majority 
communities. Thus political affairs crowded out the social 
reform movement, and the work for untouchability was held 
up. While national leaders were courting jail for defying salt 
laws, the depressed classes themselves threw up leaders who 
questioned the integrity and purpose of Gandhiji, of the Con¬ 
gress and of the Mahasabha. 

In September 1931, Gandhiji, after hesitating, decided to 
attend the Round Table Conference in London. He was to be 
the sole representative.of the Congress, though Pandit Mala- 
viya went as representing the Hindus and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
represented Indian women. During his London visit, the 
temple entry movement was resumed in India—^at Guruvayur 
in Travancore and at Nasik it assumed the satyagraha form, 
with greater discipline in Guruvayur. The minority situation 
as it developed in London in the Round Table Conference 
showed marked deterioration. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar who until 
1931 had been a staunch advocate of reserved seats for minori¬ 
ties, switched over to support of separate electorates, claiming 
them for the depressed classes. It was an understandable 
change since claims were being staked by other minorities 
all around, but it drove a deep wedge between him and the 
Congress, The Indian delegates having failed to work out an 
agreed solution, the matter was left by common consent to 
the British Prime Minister to declare an award. The leaders 
of the depressed classes were throughout in favour of reser¬ 
vation of seats but it was Gandhiji’s opposition to this at the 
Round Table Conference that made them support the provision 
of separate electorates. The Communal Award accepted special 
electorates all along the line, with reserved seats for women. 
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Gandhiji, from his prison in Poona to which he had returned, 
had tried to secure the elimination of separate electorates for 
the depressed classes, and when the Award came he under¬ 
took a fast to get its terms changed. As Ramsay MacDonald 
had announced that the Award could be altered in the event 
of agreement between the parties in India, the proclamation 
of the fast was followed by a frantic conference of Hindu 
and Depressed Class leaders, at which the moderation of the 
depressed class colleagues of Dr. Ambedkar and the increased 
representation accorded to the classes under a reserved seats 
system brought about a return to normal. Events both at the 
Hindu leaders conference and after it established conclusively 
that, had the Congress had a wider representation than the 
single delegate at the Round Table Conference and the De¬ 
pressed Classes not been solely represented there by Dr. 
Ambedkar, the situation would have been resolved with less 
tenseness and greater political foresight. The single considera¬ 
tion of saving Gandhiji’s life worked on both Dr. Ambedkar, 
through the indirect influence it had on his colleagues, and 
on the leaders of Hindu orthodoxy. For Dr. Ambedkar soon 
tired of the concessions he had obtained, and the caste Hindus 
began to feel that they had been coerced into giving too much. 
Hardly had the fast ended when Dr. Ambedkar who charged 
his colleagues with “playing a discreditable role” and Gandhiji 
with having needlessly brought on confusion by his obduracy 
at the Round Table Conference, observed that he would only 
be satisfied with equality with caste Hindus in every way; 
while Pandit Malaviya declared his acceptance of the position 
to be limited to temple entry and the removal of untouchability 
but not to the abolition of caste. It was a point that had been 
urged by Natarajan at the Leaders’ Conference itself when he 
said that the admission of the Depressed Classes into caste 
Hindu homes was more basic for reform than entry into 
temples; a view, though hushed at the meeting, that was fully 
supported by Rajendra Prasad and C. Rajagopalachari in a 
public statement declaring that “the bar in respect of daily 
social intercourse has a wider extent and is more irritating 
than the bar in respect of temples.” 
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There was another significant development to which the 
Reformer bears eloquent witness (October 8, 1932): 

We are not out of the wood even as regards the Pact, and 
we strongly feel that none of the three parties to it—^the 
British, the Depressed Classes and Gandhiji—should do 
anything likely to impede cooperation whenever it may be 
called for. Several others, including Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. Hridaynath Kunzru and Mr. A, 
Rangaswami Iyengar, would seem to have had a similar 
feeling, and Gandhiji, when sounded, wanted time to think 
it over. The talks would seem to have been progressing, 
when suddenly the Government cut off communications and 
brought matters to a standstill. 

The Pact, despite the hopes entertained at the time, led to 
considerable confusion. Another fast followed in May 1933 in 
which Gandhiji made it very clear that the redemption of 
overzealous workers in the cause of temple satyagraha, pen¬ 
ance for personal purification and sorrow at the obduracy of 
caste Hindus mingled with anxiety to raise the depressed 
classes were compelling forces; and in August 1933 a third 
fast was undertaken to induce Government to allow Gandhiji, 
a prisoner, to carry on his anti-untouchability work. The 
violence shown by a worker towards an orthodox leader impel¬ 
led Gandhiji to undertake a fourth fast in expiation on August 
7, 1934; and later in the month, Gandhiji completed his nation¬ 
wide tour for the Harijan cause. 

But, while all this ceaseless and bewildering activity was 
going on, the Hindus were having second thoughts about the 
Poona Pact. From Bengal, led by the Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, a strong protest against its terms was registered; and 
it was frankly admitted that the only reason for accepting them 
in September 1932 was the saving of Gandhiji’s life. In the 
local and central legislatures, numerous bills for entry into 
temples of the depressed classes were removed through techni¬ 
calities or talked out in the session. And, when a simple bill 
by Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer to remove the legal disabilities of the 
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untouchables was left alone in the field, orthodox opposition 
was reinforced by the protests of many who favouring temple 
entry still could not be reconciled to pressure being applied 
to temple owners and trustees. Gandhiji, declaring that the 
parliamentary mind had come to stay, initiated a move in the 
Congress to lift the ban on council entry and a legislative 
wing of the Congress came into existence. The elections of 
1934 had disastrous consequences on the temple entry by 
legislation movement, and one Cogress candidate after another 
rushed to the electorates pledging indifference to the cause. 
And after the elections it was not on the initiative of Congress 
members who were returned in a large majority, that social 
reform measures were taken up. A couple of years were 
spent in discussing constitutional reforms, in putting aside civil 
disobedience, and on March 18, 1937 the Congress decided to 
accept office in the provinces imder the new reforms scheme— 
a decision which took another four months of verbal haggling 
to be acted on. In July 1937 the provincial Congress ministries 
came into office, and the concerns that troubled them were 
more economic than social. 

But in the course of the years Baroda and Mysore and 
Travancore, too, had adopted radical measures; Dr. Ambedkar 
had disclaimed any interest in temple entry bills and was 
considering whether to convert to Christianity or Buddhism; 
and Gandhiji had evolved from support of vamashrama 
dharma to complete rejection of caste as it existed, even 
extending his support to inter-caste marriages. The Harijan 
Sevak Sangh which grew out of the September 1932 fast, did 
not accomplish as much as it had hoped to do. Gandhiji himself 
deplored within two years any belief that money and organisa¬ 
tion could make good the lack of enlightenment among Hindus. 
By the pressure of moimting resistance from the reactionaries 
and of Gandhiji*s rising insistence on reform without distres¬ 
sing the orthodox, the Harijan Sevak Sangh was confined to 
educational work among the depressed classes. 


Had Gandhiji devoted himself to social reform, even in the 
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limited field in which he was interested, his outlook would 
have widened quicker to cover the whole scope. As a matter 
of fact, he even spoke of his willingness to see the marriage 
age of girls raised to 16 years, though the prevention of child 
marriage was never a cause that caught his direct attention. 
The combining of political interests with sympathy for the 
depressed classes led to several complications and misimder- 
standings, in which not only the Government was involved. 
In a bitter comment on the tendency of the times to monopolise 
all credit for healthy developments in national life for Gandhiji, 
the veteran social worker, V. A. Sohoni, who had worked for 
over three decades in the cause of depressed classes education, 
argued that without the efforts of Gandhiji and the aggres¬ 
siveness of Dr. Ambedkar the depressed classes would have 
reached the same position under the guidance of the De¬ 
pressed Classes Mission. It is a matter which has only a 
speculative interest. But the political side of the question 
cannot be ignored. 

When the communal element was introduced into Indian 
politics by the Morley-Minto Reforms, there was the general 
feeling that it was alien to the British political genius and 
would disappear with the years. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms of 1919 were preceded by events which clouded the 
picture of an altruistic Britain, and the Communal Award in 
1932 seemed to remove every vestige of hope. The provision 
of weightage to backward communities threatened to impede 
the i)olitical progress of the country and to load the legislatures 
against any hopes of social progress. Had Gandhiji^s interest 
in the depressed classes been purely political, as it has been 
charged, he would have been less careful in outlining the 
boundaries of reform. Had he been more conscious of the 
resistance offered by Hindu society, he may not have adopted 
quite the tactics that he did—or having done it would have 
followed it up by earlier and more determined efforts to 
organise the sustained agitation and education that was 
required. But he somehow persuaded himself that orthodoxy 
would be less obdurate, his followers more restrained, and the 
Government more cooperative on matters of social change. 
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had also the habit of assuming something to exist because it 
was repeatedly said to exist, a failing that may be described 
as a later-day national weakness. 

For all this, it has to be accepted that nothing short of a 
Gandhian fast could secure a change in the Communal Award. 
Others attempted to achieve a similar object, but with no 
success. And, as important, he changed the Hindu mind from 
a mood of passivity to a mood of constant expectation. The 
mass approach with funds to back it created problems for a 
static society which was inured to meeting individual rebels 
with a stolid front. And Gandhiji was little averse to in¬ 
voking concepts like sin, repentance and penance in support 
of his ideas. Moreover, Gandhiji began with an economy of 
effort towards supporting social reforms and moved by very 
gradual stages. Most of his pronouncements were along the 
thinking not only of orthodox Hindus, but of all orthodoxies 
as well. What Ranade called Protestant Hinduism, was, like 
Protestant Christianity, a shifting of emphasis from grace and 
absolution to personal merit and individual effort. Gandhiji’s 
touch reversed the process. It was also an uncertain factor in 
public life that no one, least of all Congress legislators, knew 
what Gandhiji would say on a particular question of social 
reform. 



CHAPTER XIII 


PICKETTING TO PROHIBITION 

There was one item in the programme of the Social Con¬ 
ference which Gandhiji and the Congress took up with 
enthusiasm—Prohibition. Soon after the Social Conference 
began its annual sessions, A. C. Hume, the founder of the 
Congress, paid a visit to Madras. He was greatly impressed 
by the puritan zeal of the Hindu Social Reform Association 
which had adopted a non-smoking pledge for its membership. 
He suggested that they should also include a non-drinking 
pledge because this was a very live issue in Bengal. The 
Hindu Social Reform Association took it up with enthusiasm, 
and after 1900 Social Conference sessions included a temper¬ 
ance resolution every year—even when the old items like 
widow remarriage and abolition of dowry were dropi>ed for 
want of time or want of enthusiasm. The practical side of the 
resolution was to be seen in periodic protests against the grant 
of liquor shop i>ermits, and the excise policy of the provincial 
governments came in for heavy attack until many of these 
had to declare their policies of being maximum revenue and 
minimum consumption. The temperance societies that sprang 
up, were strongly missionary but they gained considerable 
support even from leaders who did not feel well-disposed to 
other reforms. In the legislatures, the Governments under 
pressure of criticism, declared themselves for the introduction 
of Prohibition in 20 years. The American adoption of Pro¬ 
hibition in 1920 had been a powerful factor in turning the 
Indian mind to the possibility of legislation on this programme, 
and the American missionary and propagandist had foxmd 
much to work on in India. The earlier temperance movement 
had been inspired by the spread of drink in the educated 
classes, particularly in Bengal. But in its later phases it took 
on the colour of rescue of the working classes. 

The policy of the Government had been under criticism since 
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1890 when Gokhale had denotuiced the system of licensing 
shops and auctioning licences as detrimental to the public good. 
In 1924 the National Prohibition Association of India was 
formed, and in the campaigning that took place a key-position 
was held by the Reformer. C. F. Andrews took the occasion 
to warn Gandhiji that the cause had started slipping out of 
the Congress programme. Gandhiji took up the cause, but 
despite his directive the Swaraj Party in the Assembly blocked 
a motion for discussing Prohibition in February 1925. In 
September 1925, however, the Indian Legislative Assembly 
voted for Prohibition, no non-official Indian voting against it. 

But the attitude of the officials stiffened after this, and pro¬ 
vincial governors pursued a policy of disallowing motions in 
legislatures while provincial excise ministers accepted Prohi¬ 
bition as the ultimate goal and argued that the implementation 
would take time. The position was that the Government of 
India opposed Prohibition and the provincial administrations 
took their cue from Delhi. Bombay had accepted Prohibition 
as its ultimate goal but would not consider local option or 
setting a time-limit; Bengal ignored the resolutions of its 
legislature as well as of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation; 
Punjab with a local option Act waited to see how Bombay 
fared; the United Provinces Government defeated the Swara¬ 
jist resolution for Prohibition; in Madras a committee reflecting 
official opinion declared against it on the ground that it would 
increase illicit distillation. In 1926 an All-India Convention 
was held at Delhi to consider Prohibition and the enthusiasm 
and response from all parties was encouraging. And two 
months later the Madras Legislature adopted a resolution 
accepting Prohibition in 20 years as the goal. 

The strength of the agitation for Prohibition was derived 
from the interest of missionaries and the initiative of the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance Association which was foimded in 
London in 1888. It was the acceptance of Prohibition by a 
few Indian States, the American constitutional amendment and 
the encouraging response from all communities in India which 
raised the question to prominence; the opposition of the 
Government of India and the facetiousness of British official- 
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dom which brought it into the political field. By 1926 the 
issue had become one of the Government versus the nation; 
it certainly embarrassed Ministers who were in charge of the 
subject in the provinces. Gandhiji in his Congress presidential 
address at Belgaum (1924) had declared that, if the Swarajists 
could secure results in Prohibition, he would be more than 
reconciled to council entry; and in his message to the Delhi 
Prohibition Convention, he had hoped that the influence of 
Prohibitionists would move the Government, indicating a 
suspicion that it would not. But as things developed, it was 
clear that Prohibition was too good an issue to be ignored. 
It became the leading plank in the Civil Disobedience pro¬ 
gramme when Gandhiji expressed that it was a peculiarly 
suitable activity for women to picket liquor shops. The lead 
was picked up enthusiastically by the women of Gujerat, who 
wrote to the Viceroy announcing their decision. They said: 

We feel the force of Gandhiji’s argument that women are 
better fitted for dealing with the question of the prohibition 
of intoxicating drinks and drugs and boycott of foreign cloth. 
Drink has desolated many a home, and foreign cloth has 
deprived millions of India’s women of their employment 
during leisure hours, which amount in the aggregate to no 
less than four months in the year. 

It is significant that, while temperance had been taken up 
because it would save the educated from alcoholic excesses, 
Prohibition became a national cause in the interest of workers 
in the urban area. This is forcefully brought out by the 
welcome address of Lady Dorab Tata at the All India Women’s 
Conference in January 1930 at Bombay: 

Drink is the cause of great misery in India also, and it is 
well-known that most of the increase in wages which the 
mill-workers secured during the War and after, went 
directly into the liquor shops. I have no doubt that the 
introduction of Prohibition will be a great benefit to the 
country’s industries as well as to family life, and I am sure 
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that the women of India are whole-heartedly with the Pro¬ 
hibition reformers of the country. 

The moral value of such a cause in satyagraha—where the 
exposure of the opponent’s weakness is an important factor— 
was too obvious to be missed. As Prohibition became one of 
the three issues—picketting of liquor shops ranked with picket- 
ting of foreign cloth shops and salt satyagraha, and appealed 
far more to American and even British opinion—the reaction 
of neutral opinion became more definite. “The Government’s 
financial stake in the liquor traffic” featured repeatedly in 
American assessments of the situation. Dr. Clifford Man- 
shardt, Director of the Nagpada Neighbourhood House, drew 
the comparison between British interest in stopping the opium 
trade with China and British apathy to Prohibition in India. 
The picketting of liquor shops proved a great success and, after 
a judgment of the Bombay High Court declaring it was not to 
be regarded as obstructing the liquor shop-owner, the question 
became a moral issue which was difficult to resist. At a 
meeting in London of the temperance association which com¬ 
mitted itself to support of Prohibition and handed over charge 
of work to an Indian organisation, a member of Parliament 
expressed his distaste for condemning a movement which had 
brought out women used to sheltered lives, to stop drinking 
with folded hands and mute appeals, which no Indian could 
resist. 

The consequence of sustained agitation was that between 
temperance workers and Congressmen in the field a great deal 
of common ground was found, and the cause attracted a num¬ 
ber of devoted workers in Madras and Bombay. But so far as 
the official mind went, there was little change. It shifted easily 
from a policy of maximum revenue and minimum consumption 
to cheapening coimtry liquor to net in consumers of illicit 
alcohol, until the Congress took office in 1937 in the provinces. 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari who had been an active General 
Secretary of the Prohibition League and a practical worker in 
Salem District, became Chief Minister in Madras and promptly 
took up the work of Prohibition legislation. In the short in- 
11 
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terval when temporary arrangements had to be made—^while 
the Congress was making up its mind on office acceptance— 
there had been warning voices against hasty introduction of 
Prohibition. Gandhiji, however, made it clear that ‘immediate 
implementation’ was necessary. 

Despite the directive from above, varied policies were 
adopted: Madras first to declare itself under Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari favoured introduction in one district, Salem, where he 
had done considerable spadework for over a quarter century. 
Bombay started with Prohibition in the city itself, making 
up the loss in revenue with a property tax. Both Bombay and 
Madras exempted Europeans, and the Central Provinces made 
a further concession to aborigines. Bengal and Sind, Muslim 
provinces outside the Congress influence, approved of Prohibi¬ 
tion but did not implement it in any way. The United Pro¬ 
vinces initiated a districtwise policy which, the Government 
hoped, would cover the whole province in time. But in any 
event the determination of the Congress to push ahead with 
Prohibition was never in doubt despite the surprised protests 
of several sections of the community. Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari who combined much foresight with enthusiasm, placed 
the case for Prohibition on the families of the liquor addicts, 
which ensured that for every vote lost through the policy two 
more would be gained at least. 


The change that had taken place in the method of organisation 
before Gandhiji entered the scene, was a significant one and 
due entirely to the American example. The temperance move¬ 
ment built itself up mainly on pledges. Members had to take 
a pledge to abstain from alcoholic drinks. The Hindu Social 
Reform Association the members of which Ranade described 
as burning coals snatched out of the hearth, had spread the 
method of voluntary pledges. A problem arose when the 
President of the Association, Mr. G. Subrahmaniam, caused 
some embarrassment to the others because of his failure to 
give up alcohol. Natarajan, by common consent, was delegated 
to broach the subject, and as a result Mr. Subrahmaniam 
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resigned the Presidentship. It was not a method which could 
attract millions but it at least had the advantage of securing 
the ground before making any advances. With the acceptance 
of Prohibition, which approaches the drink problem from the 
other end—the bottle rather than the man, insistence on 
pledges was given up—and, as political agitation caught the 
fever, attention was fixed on the failure of the Government to 
act. It suited many individuals to have public interest diverted 
from their own conduct, and despite frequent warnings the 
Congress Governments never accepted the need for enforcing 
pledges on volunteer workers and Congress members even 
when Prohibition became the national policy. It is a curious 
commentary on the politics of the period that Gandhiji who 
in all other matters insisted on personal purity and devotion 
to the cause, so willingly extended his support to a method of 
reform, and acquiesced in a manner of enforcing it, which quite 
ignored the individual. 

What was equally striking was that, apart from Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari, no Congressman seemed to know exactly what 
Prohibition proposed to do. Gandhiji who was personally 
responsible for initiating Prohibition in Bombay City, declared 
that the Bombay Government was not introducing Prohibition 
but only shutting down liquor shops. Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, on relinquishing the Congress Presidentship, expressed 
his disapproval of the Bombay Government’s method. And 
Mr. Rajagopalachari’s remarks in defence of his not beginning 
with Madras City were construed by some as clear opposition 
to what Bombay had done. There were men serving on 
Prohibition Boards, who did not know that Prohibition implied 
giving up alcohol. Within the party itself, there was little 
enthusiasm for the cause, and less restraint in commenting on 
it. Money was spent on propaganda in a manner which kept 
workers away from it. The interest in governing, to put it 
briefly, was more powerful than a concern for securing public 
cooperation. Criticism was resented, and little was done to 
build a firm base of puIdHc opinion. In Bombay, where the 
constant attention of Gandhiji, was an embarrassment in many 
ways, the Government pursued a policy of experimentation— 
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nira, the permit system, and so on—^which created confusion. 
Events established in a short time the fact that voluntary 
associations are difficult to build among Indians, and easy to 
break up. 

There can be two opinions on Prohibition but there can be 
no two opinions on Prohibition where the staimchest sup¬ 
porters are the officials of the Government. That is the position 
to which the Congress had come in 1939 when it vacated office 
in the provinces. Outside the Government, there was no body 
of opinion supporting the cause; the Congress itself only came 
to heel at the crack of the party whip. The opposing forces 
of pro-Prohibitionists and anti-Prohibitionists which worked 
out in American national life, produced a healthy strain that 
did not exist here. If the anti-Prohibitionists—and most of 
them were unbalanced—^kept up a barrage of attack, there was 
no countervailing pressure except from the Government. 
These were unconvincing because they accepted the official 
explanations without adding anything to the presentation of 
the cause itself. The failure of American Prohibition has been 
ascribed to the over-confidence of the supporters of it and 
their lack of vigilance. The Indian position was more distres¬ 
sing because of the general indifference that came over those 
workers in the field. 



CHAPTER XXV 


TOWARDS A SOCIAL REFORM PARTY 

There were special reasons for the Congress espousing Pro¬ 
hibition. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari who had been a worker in 
the temperance cause for years, had constantly before his mind 
the picture of the drunkard’s family brought down by the 
self-indulgence of the head; opinion among Indian leaders of 
all sections favoured the banning of alcoholic drinks as a 
measure for raising the level of the untouchables and the 
tribes; and the Second World War brought out the dangers 
of drunkenness becoming a habit. The attitude towards other 
social legislation, however, began to alter among the leaders 
from that of encouragement to open resistance. Even pro¬ 
gressive leaders drew back from making laws without ade¬ 
quate preparation and propaganda, while the political career¬ 
ist shrank from provoking opposition from his electorate. 

Nothing illustrates the influence of ideas so strikingly as 
the change which came over the depressed classes with the 
spread of education; to begin with there was the Brahmo 
Samaj carrying on educational work in and around Dacca, and 
the Mangalore branch of the Prarthana Samaj which conducted 
a small school from 1898. The Theosophical Society under the 
guidance of Colonel Olcott ran a number of schools mainly in 
the South. The Arya Samaj took up the work with the new 
bias of assimilation into the Hindu community; and the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society, founded by Mr. V. R. 
Shinde with the assistance of active workers like Sohoni did 
sustained and effective work in educating and raising the 
depressed classes. But even in Western India the official 
policy did not insist on untouchables being admitted to general 
schools until 1921 when Dr. R. P. Paranjpye was Education 
Minister. 

The disabilities from which these classes suffered varied 
from place to place, the worst existing in South India and in 
the Malabar region. When the Social Conference was first 
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asked to take up the question, Bengal protested that it was 
peculiar to the South and should be dealt with locally. When 
Mrs. Besant was presented with an address of welcome in 
1904 from the outcastes of Malabar, they expressly told her 
that they were surprised to see one bom a Christian welcomed 
into the Hindu fold and that they who were born Hindus 
were excluded from many places to which non-Hindus were 
freely allowed. The point was not lost on the Ezhavas who 
in 1925 were able to establish in a court of law the right of 
admission to temples after conversion to the Ary a Samaj. But 
the two points that were strikingly incongruous were: firstly, 
that outside Kerala these outcastes were freely admitted to 
temples. Mr. M. Karuven, a resident of Bombay, remarked 
in 1931 that even the lowest among them could freely enter 
the holy of holies in Bombay. And, secondly, that in Kerala 
itself conversion to Islam or Christianity automatically relieved 
them of the disabilities imposed by Hindus. 

The Thiyas and the Ezhavas of Malabar were castes classed 
among the untouchables. “Their approach within 36 feet 
polluted Brahmins, Kshatriyas and high-caste sudras,” wrote 
Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer. (Cochin Castes and Tribes Vol, 1. 
p. 339) But from this community arose a remarkable leader, 
Narayan Guruswami, who lifted the community out of its 
degradation. Born in 1856 in Travancore, Shri Narayana Guru 
applied himself with single-minded devotion to reforming the 
community. He built up by years of quiet work an extensive 
network of temples and schools, served by missionary workers 
and priests of the Ezhava community. He came to be revered 
as a saint by Muslims, Christians and Hindus alike and among 
his followers were many caste Hindus. The doctrine of ‘One 
Religion and One God* permeated the younger members of 
the community who took to interdining with members of lower 
castes, and the Guru had frequently to intervene between them 
and the more conservative Ezhavas. It was the only notable 
instance of effort within a caste to raise itself by religious 
reform. And it owed a great deal of its success to the interest 
of the Travancore State which gave it considerable encourage¬ 
ment. 
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The Government of Baroda, too, attempted similar work on 
a secular plane. Mr. Shinde the founder of the Depressed 
Classes Mission Society was inspired by the example of the 
Maharaja Gaekwar who had invited him to inspect his educa¬ 
tional system for the Depressed Classes and suggest improve¬ 
ment. Mr. Shinde had pointed out the problems that arose 
when the young members of a community find restrictions 
placed on them on every side. He also referred to the need 
for provision for advanced studies for those who showed ability 
and interest. The special schools for primary education that 
had been set up for the children of the depressed classes in 
Baroda State, were ordered to be abolished by the Maharaja 
in 1931 and the ordinary schools were thrown open to them. 
There was a certain amount of resistance, but matters settled 
down when it was realised that no reversal was likely. 

The Depressed Classes Mission Society of India was founded 
in 1906. Mr. Shinde took up the work with missionary zeal, 
touring the country to educate opinion. Wherever he went 
day and night schools were opened for the children and adults 
of these classes, hostels and free dispensaries were started 
and a spirit was created among the depressed classes them¬ 
selves which revolted against existing conditions. The mission 
linked up work in several centres in Bombay and in some 
in Madras as well. It was responsible for turning out the 
leadership of the next generation of these classes and for in¬ 
spiring in them a spirit of service. In many respects, there 
was a close connection in the lives and conduct of Mr. Shinde 
and his lieutenants and the lives of men like Sasipada Bane- 
rjee, Veeresalingam Pantulu and Karve—^they dedicated 
themselves to the service of the people amongst whom they 
cast their lot. 

In matters affecting the underprivileged, there was an inter¬ 
relation between change in British India and in the States 
There was the added advantage in the States that the grant of 
land and other assistance and the provision of scholarships 
were more common. And opposition was disarmed by the fact 
that raising the depressed did not imply bringing down the 
privileged. When, on the fast undertaken by Gandhiji to 
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reverse the Communal Award, the Harijan Sevak Sangh was 
established, a new situation arose. Temple-entry was taken 
up and efforts were made to push the reform through. The 
temple entry movement which first started in Malabar, soon 
spread to the Indian States. Members of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh sought to bring pressure on the States because many 
temples there were state-owned. And they seemed surprised 
when they found orthodox opinion even more resolute in 
resisting the attempts. The insistence by Gandhiji on the 
consent of Hindu orthodoxy being secured acted as a wet 
blanket on the temple entry enthusiasts and roused the fury 
of Dr. Ambedkar who illogically objected to the Congress 
abandoning a movement in which he had declared himself 
quite uninterested. And when the Congress Ministries were 
formed in the provinces, a great deal of pressure had to be 
exercised to induce them to act in the matter. But, apart 
from the eagerness of the Harijan Sangh workers, the move¬ 
ment roused little enthusiasm. The Depressed Classes had 
politically arrived, and they hoped that this in itself would 
serve to clear the air of ancient prejudice. It was only as 
Dr. Ambedkar felt disillusioned by the fruits of what he had 
fought for, that his mind turned to conversion en masse to 
another faith to escape the disabilities of the depressed 
classes. 

As the situation cleared up, the realisation grew that there 
were also disabilities attached to these classes after conversion 
in the new societies which they entered. The permeating 
effect of the Hindu social system on all commimities had not 
been as apparent as it was before the political structure was 
given a communal bias. Earlier Census reports and other offi¬ 
cial publications testify to the existence of caste practices both 
in Islam and in Christianity. The later policy of recording 
Hindu castes while ignoring distinctions within the minorities 
obscured the facts. But, when special electoral devices had 
to be resorted to, questions arose as to choosing the under¬ 
privileged classes. The difficulty of marking out the depressed 
classes in order to entitle them to electoral privileges intro¬ 
duced fresh complications, which the British in framing the 
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Communal Award had shrewdly foreseen. A fresh issue was 
raised when the Christians sought to secure for converts from 
the Hindu depressed classes the educational benefits given to 
the non-converted depressed classes by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. 

Though the problems which occupied the Congress before 
1939 were political, the Bombay Congress Ministry gave a 
lead in legislating against discrimination in eating-houses and 
other public places. It also took the first step in implementing 
the temple entry promise. Thus the 1935 Constitution marked 
the early stages of Hindu society acquiring for the first time 
after a thousand years a central regulating authority which 
should mould its habits and practices. That Madras should 
immediately have slowed down its activities for social legisla¬ 
tion, showed how fully the veteran reformer Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chari appreciated this situation. The temple entry bill which 
he had helped Mr. M. C. Raja to draft, was abandoned and a 
limited measure to open temples in Malabar was taken up on 
the plea that the ground had been prepared by the Travancore 
Temple Entry Proclamation. It was only later that Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari allowed his hands to be forced and followed the 
Bombay example. First by an indemnity Ordinance, and then 
by a hastily adopted law which enabled trustees to throw open 
their temples to Harijans, he indicated that he was following 
the demonstrators at the Madura temple rather than control¬ 
ling them. While the Bombay Act required the trustees to 
obtain the sanction of the Judiciary, Mr. Rajagopalachari only 
wanted them to secure the permission of the Government. The 
violence of the action was mitigated by Mr. Rajagopalachari’s 
sorrowful exhortation for a different way of doing things. He 
asked for propaganda with patience. 


In contrast to the effective restraint exercised by the Gandhian 
school on matters concerning legislation for equal status for 
Harijans, the enthusiasm shown by Congressmen and others 
on legislation for reforms in the family was impressive. Here, 
the ground had been well prepared over a hundred years. The 
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Central Legislature had three bills for making Hindu marriages 
monogamous. The first of these was by Dr. G. V. Deshmukh 
who had already distinguished himself as a social legislator. 
It sought to introduce divorce when a Hindu husband married 
a second wife in the lifetime of the first. The second was 
moved by Seth Govindlal Motilal and it sought to make second 
marriages void and the men who contracted them liable to 
prosecution for bigamy. The third by Mrs. Subbaroyan aimed 
at making second marriages economically ruinous for tihe 
average man by forcing him to part with a substantial part 
of his income and property in favour of the superseded wife. 

Curiously enough, there was a precedent for Hindu divorce 
though there was none for Hindu monogamy. The Baroda 
Government had adopted a divorce act in 1931 which afforded 
facilities of divorce among those who were not allowed to 
resort to it by custom, and provided for registration of divorce 
among those who commonly recognised divorce. It had been 
availed of by persons who were not resident in Baroda State 
and public opinion had been agitated on the subject by discus¬ 
sions in the provincial legislatures and at conferences like the 
Women’s Conference. There was much greater support for 
monogamy though legislators tended to the view that, without 
provision for divorce, monogamy would entail considerable 
hardship. 

While, on the one side, there was little inclination to scruti¬ 
nise the bills carefully, there was also little enthusiasm to 
support them. Apart from the Central Legislature, there were 
several measures initiated in the provincial legislatures. In 
Bombay, in the Punjab, in the United Provinces and in the 
Central Provinces, there were any number of bills, all of them 
falling into two classes—^monogamy and divorce. Bombay had 
also on the anvil a move to prevent unequal marriages. Later 
as the provincial executives were given up by the Congress, 
the spate of bills relating to Hindu inheritance mounted in the 
Central Legislature until in 1941 the Government set up a 
Committee to review the whole position and to report on seven 
bills pf which two stood against Dr. Deshmukh’s name. 

The tendency to hasty legislation was well brought out by 
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the residt of Dr. Deshmukh's Hindu Women's Right to Pro¬ 
perty Act 1937 which needed amendment almost as soon as it 
was passed. Writing of the lack of responsibility shown by 
sponsors of bills, Sir P. S. Sivasami Iyer observed that the 
Law Member had to amend Dr. Deshmukh’s Act the very next 
year, and that even so another amendment was being brought 
up by Mr. Govindlal Motilal. He remarked that Mysore had 
a comprehensive regulation dealing with inheritance and 
referred British Indian legislators to it for guidance. He indi¬ 
cated his approval of the bill to regulate marriages to prevent 
inequalities in age and warned that sp)ecial care would be 
needed to draft a divorce law. 


The Social Conference went through a revealing phase during 
the Gandhian period. Gandhiji had refused the presidentship 
of the Social Conference first because he had prior interest in 
the Congress and had been asked to preside over the Congress, 
and then on the ground that his ideas and methods differed 
from the ideas and methods of “orthodox" social reformers. 
As difficulties mounted in the field of politics, there were 
modifications notably indicated in the constructive programme 
of the Congress. But apart from this, Gandhiji himself, like 
Mrs. Besant and Swami Vivekananda before him, came to 
recognize that the fourfold caste concept which he strongly 
favoured was not a thing to be revived and that the restrictions 
on inter-dining which he accepted on the ground that eating 
was a private business, were not compatible with a mass move¬ 
ment. A kindlier attitude to the Social Conference followed, 
and the Congress departing radically from its earlier policy 
of eschewing social reform, adopted some of its programme as 
basic principles. 

The Social Conference had been started in order to make 
up for the deficiencies of the Congress. The practice of holding 
its annual sessions in the same town as that in which the 
Congress met each year had been kept up despite strong 
opposition both from the political leaders of the Congress and 
the leaders of the social reform movement owing to the in- 
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sistence of Ranade and Chandavarkar. But the withdrawal 
of the liberals from the Congress created a new situation; The 
Liberals started their annual conferences and they did not 
meet in the same city as the Congressmen did, though they 
too held their sessions during Christmas week. If the reformers 
wanted to carry their message to the largest numbers, they 
had to go with the Congress. If on the other hand, they 
wanted to influence the Government, they had to meet by 
the side of the Liberals who in several provinces had accepted 
ministerial office under dyarchy. It is true that the Liberals 
never held office except on a kind of caretaker basis, and that 
the Congress was apt to drop its interest in social reform at 
times when politics proved all-absorbing. 

Until 1933, the Social Conference continued to meet, though 
there were three years when no session was held by either 
section. Kamakshi Natarajan was General Secretary of that 
section which met by the side of the Congress; Gopal Krishna 
Deodhar, of the reformers who worked with the Liberals. 
There was a period of two years when the two groups kept 
apart from each other. Chandavarkar who was prevented by 
ill health and other pre-occupations, from attending the Con¬ 
ference sessions at either place, appears to have extended his 
support to both groups. And the esteem in which Natarajan 
and Deodhar held each other, was a force healing a rift which 
threatened at one time to become as bitter as the quarrel 
between the Congress and the Liberals. 

There were more powerful factors militating against the ideas 
of the Social Conference than political differences between 
national leaders. The 1930’s marked the replacement of British 
ideas by concepts from Europe, of which the most powerful 
were Fascism and Communism. The role of the State was 
conceived very differently and greater active intervention in 
the life of the people was accepted as desirable. Socialism 
which in Britain was an essentially individualistic movement 
became tinged with paternalism. Even in Britain this process 
was perceptible. There was further the American insistence 
on organisation and social weKare work which had its own 
appeal to Indians. 
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Chandavarkar had asked the Conference to turn its attention 
to problems of labour and industry. But, before it could 
settle down to this, trade unions assumed a sudden importance. 
Since the Congress with its special interest in village industries 
and handicrafts tended to ignore large scale industries, the 
leadership in the unions passed to radicals, leftists and Com¬ 
munists. A vigorous women’s movement had established 
itself, and it grew to strength through all the years of political 
struggle by refusing to be diverted to politics. And the 
depressed classes too formed their own organisation under the 
influence of the dynamic Ambedkar, whose restless spirit 
searched incessantly for remedies. The concept of integrated 
progress which might be considered the keystone of the social 
reform arch, gave way to the concept of conflict; and the State 
which was expected to do no more than collect the taxes and 
maintain law and order, was looked up to to assume an 
active role. 



CHAPTER XV 


IN THE MELTING-POT 

It was no accident that the Social Reform Movement started 
fading out in the early thirties. There were circumstances in 
the country and outside which were unfavourable to orderly 
development. In the West, the conviction that a society based 
on contract was superior to a society based on status, was not 
held as firmly as it had been in the heyday of the utilitarians; 
the totalitarian States had virtually reverted to caste and 
abandoned the concept of equality for race theories and other 
apologies for maintaining privilege; and the practice, if not 
the theory, of government even in the democracies came 
gradually to be to assume responsibilities, and corresponding 
powers, for the regulation and well-being of the people—^what 
was good being determined by the government and errors of 
judgment in these decisions being suffered by the people. 

In the U.K,, British Labour in the act of becoming respect¬ 
ably parliamentary under Ramsay MacDonald had lost its 
crusading zeal, and in the U.S.A. the New Deal experiment 
was about to come. In matters concerning society and the 
family, the candour which American sociologists, journalists, 
novelists and publicists brought to the discussion of their most 
intimate problems roused serious doubts in even those Indians 
who had been advocates of westernisation. With the increase 
in the number of Indians who went to Europe or America, 
there was an increasing familiarity with conditions in the 
West; while, at the same time, the political movement in India 
had assumed a character which militated against a profound 
knowledge of all Western ideals. 

For British officials in India—even and, in some ways, parti¬ 
cularly those who felt that the days of British rule were 
closing—^the ways of parliamentary democracy seemed waste¬ 
ful and trying to the administrator. Several Britons in com¬ 
merce and industry appeared attracted by the Nazi philo- 
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sophy, which at any rate provided a basis for integrating 
theory and practice in administering a possession. And the 
Christian missionary either performed from an uneasy pedestal 
set up beside the administrative officer’s throne or found 
himself involved in activities that roused official suspicions 
and to avoid expulsion accepted a subordinate position. 

In contrast to the social movement which had consistently 
been led by Indians educated in India and inspired by British 
political thought, the political movement had passed into the 
hands of Indians educated in England and highly critical of 
British practice. This group, though small in number, deve¬ 
loped considerable strength when Gandhiji forged the links 
that re-united them with the Indian people. But the larger 
section of Indians educated in the West—a hard core forming 
the administrative services—^grew up isolated from the people 
and insulated from Indian customs and manners, not merged 
into the society of the ruling British but assimilating their 
manners, resenting the separation and despising the social 
conflicts raging within the nation. Immediately, this section 
stood aloof from the controversy. Their hour would arrive 
after India won her political independence; they remained 
within the anonymity of the bureaucratic machine, contri¬ 
buting little to those among them who engaged in the political 
argument, and withdrawing from the Social Conference. 

The launching of mass political movements brought on a 
conflict between the critical section of Indians educated in 
England and the Indian intellectuals who had been moved by 
British ideals. The political movement against British rule 
provided the opportunity to inject the issues under discussion 
with acrimony. With each succeeding wave, as the political 
movement grew more intense out of the conflict between the 
British Government in India and the Gandhian Congress, in¬ 
terest came to be focussed on dissensions within the national 
community and a rapid deterioration set in as the British, 
conscious of the weakness of a foreign government, sought to 
substitute the internal dissensions for the direct challenge, 
and every effort of the Congress to resist this led to conces¬ 
sions to dissenters from either the Congress or the Govern- 
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ment and to further deepening of the cleavage. It was in* 
evitable that Gandhiji’s most strenuous efforts should be 
directed towards securing acceptance among his own following 
of concessions to organised opponents and that they should 
take on the character of a widespread appeal which had to 
be on the emotional plane. 

It followed that the traditional reformers who looked to an 
integrated policy, should be repelled by these tactics which 
made social change subordinate to political exigencies even 
when Gandhiji did not intend it, and held back from adding 
to the complications of an already intricate situation. For 
instance, the Indian Social Reformer which was most sym¬ 
pathetic to the Gadhian policy, was insistent that temple entry 
would solve none of the problems of the depressed classes 
though it could well add to the difficulties of the Hindu com- 
mimity. There was, moreover, an element of uncertainty 
about Gandhiji’s lead on social matters which was increased 
by the understanding of and the degree of acceptance of it by 
members of the Congress. 

In social matters, Gandhiji had reservations about the whole¬ 
sale condemnation of caste and it was several years before 
he accepted the inadequacy of the fourfold division. Re¬ 
garding the position of women, he combined unqualified 
acceptance of their equal place with men in public life with 
some theoretical notions of family life. If the concept of sin 
as an instrument of change is fraught with dangers in matters 
like caste and outcaste, it is even more to be dreaded in 
domestic relations. All this left considerable doubt as to 
whether society reformed along his ideas would be an improve¬ 
ment even if it were practicable. Gandhiji’s leadership in 
politics, however, gave his views on social matters special 
significance and, if they did not always gain acceptance, their 
constant reiteration in his writings and speeches made it 
impossible for other points of view to find a public. 

Despite the ostensible differences between the various re¬ 
ligious communities, there was a large number of common 
features which had developed during the centuries of living 
together. The caste organisation of the Hindus was a barrier 
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to social fusion, and, as social intercourse before the days of 
printing was the main channel of intellectual intercourse, it 
also operated to a large extent as a hindrance to the exchange 
of ideas. This institution had come to be adopted by the other 
communities in one form or the other. Nevertheless, despite 
the exclusiveness fostered by caste, all communities that had 
settled in India prior to the 16th Century accepted non-prosely¬ 
tising and the inter-action of different religions was brought 
about by the conduct of individuals in the communities. The 
British East India Company too prohibited missionary activi¬ 
ties. As has been pointed out, western education and mis¬ 
sionary work came to be regarded around 1832 as the two 
instruments for raising the condition of the people and it had 
been found that the two were at cross-purposes. The mis¬ 
sionary had turned his attention to the masses rather than the 
classes, and the opposition to mass conversion gained strength 
with political development and the establishment of represen¬ 
tative institutions with special reservations for communal 
minorities. 

The Social Reform Movement had not only focussed atten¬ 
tion on the disabilities suffered by Hindus in different parts 
of India and forming public opinion but brought together pro¬ 
gressive minds from other communities. It had come into 
being because political workers wished to avoid activities that 
might divide opinion in the country, and it had passed through 
a phase of great testing. But, though around 1933 social 
workers felt the time had come to frame a constitution for the 
Social Conference and form it into a permanent organisation, 
it was not able to withstand the forces set free by political 
agitation. Nevertheless, though the movement came to an 
abrupt end the ideas it had propagated spread, and in the 
Hindu community there was little enthusiasm for a return to 
the old life. Nowhere was this more strikingly demonstrated 
than in politics where the Indian National Congress gained 
rather than lost support by espousing reforms. As against this 
communal organisations were forced to conceal their oppo¬ 
sition to change. 

The three main features of an altered situation were: The 
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absence of any body of opinion which did not feel that British 
rule had become an obstacle to progress; the wide participation 
of women in public life which made for more effective dis¬ 
cussion of problems of women's status and rights in the family; 
and the rise of depressed class leadership. As powers of 
legislation were given to Indian representative institutions, the 
British divested themselves of all responsibility for social 
change, leaving questions of reform to be agitated amongst the 
people and often intervening to postpone a decision—^when it 
was likely to favour change. “The British rulers,” said Mr, 
Justice P, B. Gajendragadkar in his presidential address to 
the Maharashtra Social Conference in 1953, “were naturally 
reluctant to interfere with the social institutions of the sub¬ 
jects; it was not in their interest to add to the dissatisfaction 
of the subjects.” Indian parties with their insistence on 
political freedom and democratic institutions could not well 
look to the foreign government to effect reforms. The political 
stalemate, therefore, was reflected in the fate of the various 
bills relating to marriage and inheritance and the status of the 
unprivileged. Nor were Indian politicians themselves free 
from the desire to play safe with Indian opinion. 

The All-India Women's Conference, however, revealed con¬ 
siderable skill in steering clear of politics. In 1939, the Con¬ 
ference effectively resisted the intrusion of politics, and women 
of all communities continued to come together on its platform. 
The Conference which had commenced its sessions in 1926, had 
grown into a permanent institution and in 1937 had set up a 
central office with full-time office-bearers. Making its appeal 
to women of all communities in the States and in British India, 
it brought to the discussion of social problems a remarkable 
degree of agreement, specially on questions affecting marriage 
and inheritance. As the only organisation engaged in propa¬ 
ganda work, it had become the successor of the Social 
Conference. But generally much of its activities were confined 
to the cities and to the middle classes at that. Supporting it 
in a sense, even where not directly connected with its work, 
was the large body of women who had responded to the politi¬ 
cal appeal of the Congress. The Karachi Congress in 1931 had 
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accepted the equality of women and their participation in the 
Satyagraha movement had opened out opportunities which 
could not be denied again. In fact, subsequent developments 
served to extend the sphere of their public activities until 
there was no community which did not accept as normal the 
emplojnnent of women outside the home. 

Gandhiji’s special concern for the depressed classes had two 
results: The organisation of the Harijan Sevak Sangh with a 
central office and large funds enabled support to a number of 
workers for propaganda and active action. The extremes to 
which Gandhiji was prepared to go in this cause, effectively 
reduced the opposition of reactionary Hindus. But the other 
result was that it roused the antagonism of a section of the 
depressed classes who feared that it would result in political 
annihilation. Dr. Ambedkar was a man whom personal ex¬ 
perience of caste exclusiveness had rendered resolute and 
unyielding. He was untiring in his search of solutions—^from 
direct action to migration to another religion. Conversion had 
a restricted appeal once Congressmen assuming office in the 
provinces started extending special facilities to the depressed 
classes communities within Hinduism, because Christian sub¬ 
missions for the extension of these benefits to the converts 
belied the suggestion that change of faith had brought on 
change of material condition; and direct action was never 
resorted to. But Dr. Ambedkar’s sustained scepticism about 
Hindu intentions served to maintain active interest in the 
Depressed Classes. 

The importance which Gandhian reformers placed on organi¬ 
sation and funds for effecting social changes, had its influence 
on others. The failure of the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
in preventing early marriages had also reduced the reformers' 
confidence in legislation. Speaking at the Bombay Social 
Reform Association in 1940, Sir Sitaram Patkar observed: 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act has not been effective, and the operation of 
the Act is evaded on a large scale throughout the country. 
If legislation fails to achieve the object of giving effect to 
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any item of necessary legislation, social reform organisations 
might still persist in educating public opinion. If any social 
reform organisation is in a position to employ agents to 
educate public opinion in the districts and advise people to 
give effect to the legislative enactment, and prosecute the 
persons who are guilty of infringing the penal provisions of 
the Act, it is possible that much substantial good will result. 
Our Association, however, does not possess sufficient funds 
to undertake the work. 

Other consequences followed from the mass movement 
launched by Gandhiji. The boycott of educational institutions 
which figured so largely in the twenties, gave way in 1925 to 
attempts to salvage the national schools and colleges which 
had been established as substitutes for the educational system 
generally prevalent. At the Belgaum Congress in December 
1924, Gandhiji had acknowledged that the students who had 
left the government-run and state-aided institutions were back 
seeking readmission in such large numbers that entrance had 
to be denied to many. Nevertheless, the general mood was 
changed and widespread indiscipline prevailed. The student 
population was divided between institutions which were de¬ 
nounced as anti-national, and institutions where the teaching 
was considered unsatisfactory. In many homes, the authority 
of the head was badly shaken. A further inroad into the joint 
family came when Gandhiji in the same speech commended 
the remunerating of lawyers and teachers who had responded 
to his call of boycott. Hitherto the joint family had been 
economically able to permit of one member devoting himself 
to public life. With the emergence of the full-time national 
worker and the pressure of agitational politics, professionalism 
was necessary in politics. Dependence on the joint family 
gave way to dependence on Congress funds. Very soon the 
Congress itself found that it was not possible to support all 
who had claims to help. 

This was a striking development and to understand it one 
has to appreciate the basis of the joint family system. The 
Indian family, a far more extensive concept than the Western 
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one of parents and children, is built on the two bases of autho¬ 
rity and submission. The head is entirely responsible and exer¬ 
cises all initiative. The dependents in return for a complete 
surrender of all their rights and even their judgment obtain 
complete protection. Since protection involves the presum¬ 
ption of outside hostility, the joint family system and its ex¬ 
tension, the caste, both foster a general feeling of insecurity 
as dependents are more than heads of families. The early 
social reformers were men and women who broke from the 
system relying on their own strength to carry them and their 
dependents. This, perhaps, was why Hindu reformers were 
more acutely conscious of the pressures of caste than of the 
pressures of the joint family. Natarajan in one of his first 
observations on caste had stated that only a political upheaval 
would overturn the caste system. Swami Vivekananda advised 
reformers to form themselves into a bigger caste to avoid the 
pressures of caste. 

Gandhiji provided the political upheaval. But, as he made 
social work subordinate to political agitation, the breakdown 
of caste became easier, on the one hand, while social suspicion 
assumed greater proportions. The new social workers were 
reformers not from independent conviction but in submission 
to Gandhiji’s leadership; they drew strength from organisation 
and funds but their utter helplessness was often revealed 
when absorption in political work or detention in jail removed 
his guiding hand from their work. Gandhiji himself revealed 
at times complete awareness of the complexities of the situa¬ 
tion so far as caste went. For instance, he made unity 
between religious communities and absorption of the \mtouch- 
ables in Hindu society the main planks of his constructive 
programme, but he knew too that to many of his ardent 
followers social reform was a diversion from political work. 
The result was that even the work of those who had been 
attracted by the social programme was to a great extent 
vitiated by the mental reservations of the politicians and the 
politically conscious. 

Though political independence was not achieved till 1947, 
the 1935 Constitution gave considerable freedom to Indian 
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communities to order their own affairs. The legislators who 
had to be won oyer for effecting social legislation, were Indians, 
and public opinion had to be formed in India. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, the orthodox of all religious communities often 
joined forces, opposing the reformers on grounds of nationalism 
as well as religion. Even more significant, however, was the 
caution shown by reformers themselves as they saw that the 
Indian religious communities, and specially the Hindus, were 
at last securing a centralised authority for regulating their 
social life. Legislation, with the exi)erience of the sad in¬ 
adequacy of the Sarda Act to prevent child marriages, was 
looked upon with modified enthusiasm by the older reformers, 
and the over-zealous attempts of some legislators to have laws 
placed on the statute-book without considering their full 
consequences roused the fears of more serious students of 
Hindu society. The Reformer warned solemnly both against 
framing a Constitution for the Indian Social Conference and 
against the formulation of a creed. It counselled against using 
political enthusiasm for furthering social reforms. It strongly 
urged that the Conference should function as a coordinating 
force for all the special interests that had organised them¬ 
selves to change social conditions, but often failed to see the 
whole for a part. Its vigorous objections to rushing Hindu 
society and to creating a mood of repentance for “sins” brought 
upon it the suspicion that it had turned from reform to defence 
of Hindu practices—^particularly in Christian circles. 

The question whether political freedom or social reform 
should have precedence was no longer in doubt. Gandhiji 
repeatedly asserted with characteristic ambiguity that reforms 
in the social structure which were essential for political 
development, could not be considered as social reforms only. 
But, while extinguishing the question in this manner, he left 
no doubt that political independence was the first and main 
objective. And his espousal of social reforms was sufficiently 
distinctive to confuse the pure reformers. He wanted a society 
which was better than Hindu Society as it prevailed; and he 
shrank from any change which indicated a leaning towards 
the Western pattern of living. Reform was to be “national” 
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and between ancient scriptures, direct inspiration and personal 
preferences a vague concept took shape in Gandhiji's writings. 

Western Society too had entered on a period of flouting 
conventions. It was difficult to raise discussions on questions 
affecting the home and the family without touching on the 
extravagances of Western Society in the twenties. Thus to 
the political sentiment against foreign rule was joined a pre¬ 
judice against Western customs and social institutions—a pre¬ 
judice with less precise goals than even that which prevailed 
in the political sphere. There was a vague feeling that institu¬ 
tions like the panchayats or caste and village councils should 
be revived; there was a general anxiety to provide specialized 
education for women; and it was hoped that a more coopera¬ 
tive spirit could be installed in people. All doubtful matters 
were smoothed over by a theory of “trusteeship” where the 
better placed group or individual was to assume responsibility 
for the less. Out of these was expected to emerge the new 
society which would inherit the Indian past far more than 
it would assimilate modern social thought. 

Outside the Gandhian movement, there was the challenge 
of economics. There were, of course, the theories of Com¬ 
munism and Socialism made attractive by the political rise of 
the Bolsheviks in Russia and of the British Labour Party in 
Britain. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru expressed the view of the 
younger leaders when in 1936 he told a Madras audience that 
Socialism gave the solution to many social reform problems. 
Even more cautious students tended to link the removal of 
untouchability with economic improvement in the lives of 
untouchables; and, as has been remarked, reliance on the 
virtues of funds organisation was not confined to Gandhian 
workers alone. 

Apart from this, interest in inheritance laws particularly as 
they affected women developed rapidly. Before the thirties, 
the only inroads into the joint family institution and its pecu¬ 
liar preference for family ownership of property in contrast to 
individual ownership were the Gains of Learning Act which 
was brought up as early as 1900 and the law continuing in the 
convert from Hinduism, his rights in the family. They touched 
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only a few people. The force of the joint family was usually 
strong enough to restrain individualistic notions in yoimger 
members, and conversion had come to be mostly in those 
classes which have no property to dispose of and very little 
material benefits to retain. But after 1930 interest in women’s 
inheritance developed with surprising speed. This was largely 
due to the emergence of women of prosperous families all 
over India and of women of the commercial classes in western 
India into public life. Women’s organisations provided the 
opportunity for the one, and the Congress movement brought 
out the other. Women’s inheritance was not a problem affect¬ 
ing numbers but it introduced a principle which cut at the 
very root of the joint family, the closeness of the association 
and the exclusion of outsiders; for with the woman’s inherit¬ 
ance comes the woman’s husband into the very centre of the 
joint family. The Law Member of the Government of India 
was hard put to it to handle all the bills to extend inheritance 
rights to women. 

All these, however, have an appeal to the reformer because 
the humanist idea is present. Very different was the sudden 
popularity of birth control not as a means of relieving women 
of the burden of excessive child-bearing and making their 
lives easier, but because the spread of birth control ideas and 
the popularisation of contraceptives were essential for the 
limiting of population growth. The propaganda for population 
restriction and family planning caught on so much that it was 
part of the mental equipment of the politician and the economic 
expert to believe that all efforts at building up the economy 
of underdeveloped areas would be frustrated by the dispro¬ 
portionate rates of increases in population, food resources and 
available employment. And this became the main argument 
of birth control advocates in the thirties. If they did not 
persuade larger numbers that, in the face of an eventual 
extinction because world population had increased beyond the 
expansion of food resources, religious and moral scruples, 
social consequences and health considerations were irrelevant 
topics, it was only because human beings anywhere accept, 
even if mostly subconsciously, that mere survival is a poor 
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incentive and insistence on prudence and restraint being 
practised on a mass scale invariably suffers a reaction and can¬ 
not be sustained for long, and, despite the forecasts of gloomy 
prophets since the world began, mankind cannot conceive of 
extinction as a possibility. The argument might have been 
confined to the views of opposing social students and medical 
experts as the Hindu scriptures place no special value in 
numbers even though they insist on the desirability of male 
children. But Gandhiji’s lifelong interest in problems affecting 
the relations between the sexes and his personal attachment 
to continence created a powerful resistance to contraception. 
And, until the National Congress assumed control at the 
Centre and provided under independence an authority for re¬ 
gulating Hindu customs, the Congress Governments in most 
States reflected Gandhiji’s opinion. The laws relating to 
inheritance involved a number of legal questions which meant 
dependence on legal experts; the numerous bills drafted by 
individual legislators under the influence or inspiration of the 
women’s movements were sources of embarrassment to the 
social reformers themselves no less than to the Government. 

Legislation for the removal of restrictions on entry into 
temples, in many Stater,- officially sponsored, attempted to 
effect change more by by-passing the law of trusts than by 
a direct attack on prejudice. The Travancore Temple-Entry 
Proclamation (1936) had brought out that man;^ temples were 
under trust management and considerable persuasion was 
needed to extend the reform to these “private” temples. 
Bombay sought to authorise trustees to override the wishes 
of worshippers and even the terms of their trusts if they were 
convinced of the justness of the claims of excluded (1938). 
And in Madras, the power was sought to be vested in the 
Government to change the terms of a trust in this regard, 
though to begin with Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the Chief 
Minister, had declared himself in favour of a cautious policy 
which would not frighten away the orthodox, and had in Mala¬ 
bar placed the onus of deciding on Hindu voters. Here too 
the organised pressure of the Harijan Sevak Sangh influenced 
the decisions of the Government. 
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Thus the fundamental approach had changed and changed 
at that in a manner which left little room for the idealist. 
Individual conviction gave way to devotion to a group. Never¬ 
theless, considerable discussion took place over every bill, and 
there were any number of bills on marriage laws and caste 
questions. Generally opinion favoured legislation for making 
marriages monogamous and there was considerable support for 
including divorce provisions in marriage laws. But depen¬ 
dence on social legislation brought on a desire for securing 
positions by law instead of building political opinion. Though 
traditionally the sovereign had no legislative power, Indian 
respect for authority made a law-making central organisation 
readily acceptable, and the concept of a welfare state, taken 
over from British Labour, allowed far wider interference in 
the lives of individuals than political theory contemplated in 
the past. The social reform movement had no reason for 
existing. 

Some institutions which bridged the gap successfully bet¬ 
ween social reform and social service, survived. The most 
notable of these is the Madras Seva Sadan which celebrated 
its thirtieth anniversary last year. Coming into existence in 
1928 as the successor of the earlier efforts of leaders of the 
Women’s Association, the Madras Seva Sadan began its career 
of service under the auspices of the Poona Seva Sadan but 
realised the necessity of developing independently in the first 
year of its working. The inspired leadership of Sir M. Venka- 
tasubba Hao and his wife has made the Madras Seva Sadan 
a living institution, whose influence extends far beyond the 
four walls of its buildings. The measure of its success is to 
be judged by the degree of its acceptance by Hindu Society 
and the recognition of its services to the community. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE SECULAR STATE 

The significant features of social life on the outbreak of 
the Second World War were the diffusion of knowledge among 
the educated and the politically conscious of conditions pre¬ 
vailing all over India, the creation of public opinion and of a 
public conscience about social evils, and the freeing of the 
Indian mind from traditionalism and reliance on ancient 
scriptures. The demands of politics which were to be pressing 
in the next two decades, brought the large Hindu community 
closer together with more resulting conflicts both internal and 
external. The pressure of the war and the imminence of 
political independence led to a shelving of problems affecting 
the home, while the greater opportunities opening^^ out to 
women made a return to old conditions unthinkable. On the 
one hand, participation in politics drew women out in in¬ 
creasing numbers from the seclusion of the home; on the 
other, the expansion of government departments and the 
extension of governmental opportunities offered scope for 
women’s employment which was widely availed of by those 
classes which did not accept non-cooperation. The Hindu Ma- 
hasabha and the Muslim League, not greatly attached to the 
British cause, decided on a policy of utilising the war and the 
non-cooperation of the Congress to gain administrative ex¬ 
perience and, while the traditional aversion of the middle 
classes to the employment of women only served to restrict 
Muslim participation to a small section, the Hindus showed 
that they had not been unaffected by the social reformers’ 
appeals. Among the non-politicals of all communities, the 
prospect of passing under a more restricted regime led to a 
support of the British war effort. The leftist parties accepted 
freedom for women, and German and Italian theory left no 
room for thinking that a similar freedom would be enjoyed 
under their systems, rather it roused the fear that the progress 
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SO far registered would receive a very definite set-back. 

The Government of India in 1941 appointed a committee 
presided over by Sir B. N. Rau to consider questions relating 
to Hindu inheritance and succession, the position of Hindu 
women in the matter of property rights, and divorce and mono¬ 
gamy. It was the result of the interest shown in these matters 
by legislators following the passing of the Hindu Women^s 
Rights to Property Act of 1937. Dr. G. V. Deshmukh had 
modified the bill in deference to the wishes of the Govern¬ 
ment to restrict inheritance rights to wives, only to find that 
many legal doubts had been created. Not only was the Act 
amended the next year but opinion throughout the country 
had been roused to discuss the position of women in the Hindu 
family. There was a general feeling among reformers that 
inheritance rights should be extended further in favour of 
women, and a number of bills were sponsored to effect this. 
At the same time, the Arya Marriage Validation Act which 
neglected to secure monogamy, gave rise to flagrant abuses. 
The matter of conversion to enable marriages not possible 
within the ancestral fold called attention to the need for some 
divorce provision in Hindu marriage. The interest shown in 
these matters between 1938 and 1941 induced the Government 
of India to sec up a committee of lawyers to consider reframing 
the laws relating to the position of Hindu women. The com¬ 
mittee reported after six months proposing a comprehensive 
codification of Hindu Law. It observed: 

We ourselves think that the time has now arrived to attempt 
a code of Hindu law... After the law relating to each part 
has been reduced to statutory form, the various Acts may 
be consolidated into a single Code. We suggest this as a 
reasonable compromise between piecemeal legislation and 
wholesale codification. In the old days, this task of codifying 
the law from time to time was performed for us by succes¬ 
sive law-givers and commentators who by a judicious process 
of selection and exposition of ancient texts moulded the 
law to the needs of the time, while appearing to make no 
change... Our ancient commentators were prepared to 
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stretch the limits of interpretation very far in order to bring 
the law into accord with the facts and needs of their own 
time... Thus was the Hindu law evolved in the past and 
kept abreast of current needs and current sentiment. But 
we have no longer Smritikaras and commentators of the 
old t3npe; instead we have the Legislature and Courts of 
Law. The Courts of Law, however, do not exercise the same 
freedom of interpretation in moulding the law as did our 
ancient commentators; indeed, it is now settled that they 
must take the law as interpreted by these commentators 
even where the interpretation is not fairly deducible from 
the earliest authorities. This practically means that Hindu 
law, excepting in so far as the Legislature may intervene, 
is to be arrested in its growth at the point at which it was 
left by Vijnaneswara, Jimutavahana, and other recognized 
commentators, the latest of whom flourished in the 18th 
century. And as for custom, which is one of the sources 
of Hindu law, the Courts now refuse to recognize any 
customs that are not ancient. It follows, therefore, that the 
main agency for altering the law according to the changing 
needs of the community must in future be the Legislature. 
But it is essential that the Legislature must, like our law¬ 
makers of old, deal with the subject as a whole, viewing 
each part in its proper relation to other parts, and bringing 
to the discharge of this task comprehensive scholarship as 
well as zeal. The aim must be to produce a logical and 
coherent code of Hindu law. 

The Rau Committee recommended the adoption of a succession 
law to be followed by the law of marriage, and it pointed 
out that in Baroda and Mysore successful experiments in 
codification had been carried out since 1933. The preference 
for dealing with succession first was due less to the urgency 
of the question than to the bias of the exclusively legal 
committee. But, though two bills were framed to regulate 
succession among the Hindus and to provide for civil marriages 
among them, the Government decided to allow a three year 
lapse before they became operative—ostensibly to permit the 
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provincial administrations to adopt corresponding legislation 
for inheritance of agricultural land but, it may be inferred, 
actually in order to postpone action till more settled conditions 
existed in India and outside. 

The Succession Bill was introduced in the Central Legisla¬ 
ture in 1943 but, before the tortuous processes of debate and 
consideration were gone through, it was made known that the 
war precluded social legislation. At the end of the war, there 
was little point in adopting new laws when the whole political 
situation was undergoing transformation. Significantly, the 
sessions of the Women’s Conference revealed that Muslim 
women too were eager to secure monogamy. But German 
propaganda had touched on the topic of interference with 
religion by the British, and apparently the Government 
thought it wise not to add to the difficulties already created 
by the non-cooperation movement. 

If the Government was hesitant about reforms, the exigen¬ 
cies of war would not be denied. In a number of little matters, 
regulation and control were brought in without rousing much 
discontent in the public. In a society where custom, habit and 
religious practice are closely blended, the policy of abstaining 
from interference becomes difficult to follow in times of stress. 
Even cloth rationing and the enforcement of standard cloth 
could be considered interference where difference in headgear 
and styles of dress prevailed in the various communities. 
Certainly, the prohibition of cremation at night could have 
been objected to, though under aerial warfare no government 
could afford to submit to this sentiment. What was significant 
in India was that no objection was raised at all. The war 
revealed what few persons suspected, and certainly what was 
quite inexplicable in the midst of a sustained campaign of 
disobedience, that acquiescence in the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment came naturally to the Indian public. In spite of this, 
however, the reform measures were shelved, the legal minds 
that were seized of them readily accepting the Rau Com¬ 
mittees preference for a comprehensive code. This also suited 
the reactionaries who looked upon it as a delaying technique. 

The communal conflict which flared up just before and for 
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some time after partition, brought on new problems. Gene¬ 
rally, the riots which unlike previous disturbances in the past 
were sustained and fostered rather than spontaneous, came 
as a shock to Indians of all commimities and classes. It 
destroyed one of the illusions of Indian publicists—the illusion 
about the meek and peace-loving nature of the Indian. It 
brought out, specially in Bengal, the inherent weakness of 
Indian communities and the insecurity of dependents in a 
family. It roused between Indian and Indian bitter feelings 
of animosity and exposed the lack of national unity in a 
brutal fashion. When partition finally set up two independent 
States, the social disruption that followed was without parallel. 
Whole families were uprooted and had to remove themselves 
under conditions of terror and insecurity. And in both coun¬ 
tries, civic life was under threat of being rudely shaken by 
anything untoward occurring in either of them. Where human 
misery and unstable conditions come together in such fashion, 
it is only the Government that can restore some measure of 
order. Pakistan had come into existence because Indian 
Muslims were led to believe that they could only live the good 
life of Islam in a State governed by themselves; variously as¬ 
serted, this was the main reason and Indian Muslims outside 
Pakistan who felt this way migrated. India declared for a 
secular State and, when Indian leaders drafted the relevant 
articles into the Indian Constitution, they made it very clear 
that freedom of religious practice must subserve public in¬ 
terest and morality. The directive principles of the Constitu¬ 
tion and the articles on Fundamental Rights established very 
convincingly that the individual was the main concern not 
institutions, not even religious institutions. Equality and non¬ 
discrimination were guaranteed, and the Congress Govern¬ 
ment’s espousal of the concept of the welfare State after the 
British pattern was a positive warning that there would be 
active and effective interference in the interests of the sup¬ 
pressed. 

Despite the wholly admirable character of these sentiments, 
there was a strong feeling even in the leadership of provinces 
like Bombay which were far from the violent manifestations 
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of the conflict of 1946-47, that partition had freed the Congress 
from the necessity of heeding communal minority opinion. 
Even a broad-minded Congressman like Mr. B. G. Kher the 
first Chief Minister of Bombay could not control the feeling 
that the creation of Pakistan had dissolved the problems rising 
out of the existence of Muslim minorities in Indian States. And 
the difficulty of shedding caste habits of thought which persist 
long after the externals of caste are given up, was frequently 
demonstrated by the readiness with which Bombay Ministers, 
questioned over their education or prohibition policies, re¬ 
sorted to personal denunciation of their critics as “westernized*^ 
individuals and communities. For the vast majority of Con¬ 
gressmen, the grip of caste was naturally much stronger. The 
secular ideal was greatly darkened by indulgence in distinctly 
Hindu ceremonies by State dignitaries and by the chauvinistic 
“restoration** of the temple at Somnath. 

The fate of the proposals for codifying Hindu marriage and 
succession laws was even more significant. The Code as 
drafted by the Rau Committee in 1941 lingered through the 
last Legislative Assembly, the Constituent Assembly and the 
first Parliament. From 1947 to 1952 the subject was discussed 
threadbare in Select Committee and in the two houses of 
Parliament with little new being added to it. It was only 
when the Bill was talked out in Parliament and suspicions 
aroused in the public mind that there were forces in the 
Congress itself anxious to shelve the reform that Mr. Nehru 
took the extreme step of pledging the Congress to support the 
Code. It was a dramatic move to rally his own party following 
rather than to overcome orthodox opposition. In fact, objec¬ 
tions ventilated in Parliament related mostly to the capacity 
of the Provisional Parliament to legislate, the desirability of 
framing a code for all communities rather than one for Hindus 
alone, and the wisdom of postponing legislation until public 
opinion had been further sounded. 

Between the years 1948 and 1950, the Bombay Presidency 
Social Reform Association organised three conferences to 
create public opinion for the Hindu Code Bill. The last of 
these was on a statewide basis with Dr. M. R. Jayakar pre- 
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siding. Further propaganda was carried on through a pamph¬ 
let explaining the Bill which was widely distributed. Other 
elements, however, were at work which had little relation to 
the merits of the legislation. The active interest of women 
in the Hindu Code Bill was strikingly demonstrated both in 
New Delhi and in the country as a whole. 

The 1952 elections finally disposed of the argument that the 
Congress majority in the Constituent Assembly-Provisional 
Parliament had been secured on issues relating to the political 
future of India and was, therefore, not properly constituted to 
legislate on Hindu personal law. The Congress won convinc¬ 
ingly, eliminating the Hindu communal parties many of whom 
exploited leftist ideas for electoral purposes. In the recon¬ 
stituted Parliament, the task of reforming Hindu marriage 
law was taken up. The Rau Committee’s device of framing 
a marriage law which would have a religious as well as a 
civil section was given up for two separate marriage bills. 
The first of these adopted in 1954 provided a civil marriage for 
all Indians. The main features of this—the Special Marriage 
Act of 1954—^was the fixing of the age of marriage at 21 years 
for the bridegroom and 18 years for the bride; there was no 
declaration of religion required. This was followed by the 
Hindu Marriage Act of 1956 which provided for a religious 
ceremony, enforced monogamy and introduced judicial sepa¬ 
ration, nullity and divorce into Hindu marriage. The main 
provisions corresponded with those of the Special Marriage 
Act, except that in the Hindu marriage the age limits were 
kept at 18 years for the bridegroom and 15 years for the bride. 
The next piece of legislation dealt with the subject of intestate 
succession among Hindus, introducing inheritance rights for 
women in equal degree with men. The close of the same year 
saw two other laws placed on the statute-book, the one relating 
to adoption which gave Hindu women the right to adopt and 
another relating to minority and guardianship. The legislative 
part of the social reform had thus been completed. 

The legislators had been cautious in the innovations they 
introduced and for the greater part, as Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
who as the Law Minister in the first national Government bore 
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the responsibility for the various Acts, declared, legislation 
was restricted to bringing order into the vast confusion of 
Hindu Law. In according women equal inheritance rights 
with men, for instance, the Act withheld from the daughter 
the right to claim partition of the family dwelling-place. 
Similarly, the innovation of divorce is hedged in with provi¬ 
sions insisting on three years of marriage and, while the 
civil marriage contemplates divorce by mutual consent, the 
Hindu marriage gives no such lattitude. The inclusion of 
conversion to another faith among the causes for divorce which 
figures in the Hindu Marriage Act, is understandable in so 
far as it is a religious sacrament; but it is rather strange that 
a secular State should not insist on further proof to establish 
that the conversion interferes with the religious life and 
practices of the other party. 

The great merit of the new legislation is that it cuts through 
the confusion of different schools of Hindu law and the con¬ 
tradictions of alternative legislation and offers a simplified 
code which even laymen can understand. The limited estate 
of Hindu women, for instance, has been given up and absolute 
ownership rights are affirmed. The complications brought on 
by the difference in the Mitakshara and Dayabhaga conception 
of the right accruing in joint family property—in the Mitak¬ 
shara School, the male members in a family acquire the right 
at birth; in the Dayabhaga School, the right accrues on the 
death of the father—are resolved by dealing with the devolu¬ 
tion of property after the death of a person. Similarly, the 
distinction between ancestral property and self-acquired pro¬ 
perty on which Hindu Law is so insistent, has been done 
away with. In the matter of the Special Marriage Act again, 
the new Act ends the anomaly which existed after Dr. Hari 
Singh Gour secured his amendment (1923) of the 1872 Act 
and gave us two civil marriages—one available for all Indians, 
which forced a person to deny his religion but secured him 
his rights in his old family, and the other which provided for 
Hindus only a civil marriage with no repudiation of religion 
but which cut the parties off from their families. 

In the protracted process of securing this legislation—^it had 
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taken nearly fifteen years—^the opposition of the reactionary 
element had been less important than the indifference of the 
Government which had taken on the task of reforming Hindu 
law. It had taken twenty years for the Government—witli 
nearly ten years of political freedom—after both Mysore and 
Baroda had completed the process, to accept the secularisation 
of Hindu Law; and opinion in India had been more than ready 
for such a move. Nevertheless, the acceptance of the authority 
of Parliament to replace the authority of the sacred texts 
and the commentaries on them of ancient rishis was obviously 
something which only an Indian Government could attempt 
to bring about. That it was the logical consequence of making 
India a secular State was something which took the Congress 
over five years and vigorous prodding from Mr. Nehru to 
realise. 

The completed work, so far as achieving the changes 
embodied in the new laws affecting the Hindu social life, is to 
be seen only in the legislation on devolution of property. For 
implementation of the reform depends on the courts of law, 
and, owing to the demands of the State in taxes, resort to 
law courts is a matter of routine and unavoidable where there 
is property. Marriage, however, is on a different footing and, 
in the majority of cases, no reference to a court arises. The 
main restraining influence on flouting of the law is the penalty 
which can be imposed if it is discovered. The penalty for 
infringing the age clause has been kept at 15 days’ imprison¬ 
ment or Rs. 1,000 fine or both. Since the marriage is permitted 
to stand, it is more than likely that the legal penalty of fine 
will be taken as part of the marriage expenses and the likeli¬ 
hood of having to suffer simple imprisonment for fifteen days 
accepted as a small risk. Obviously a great deal will depend 
on the state of public opinion, and the very fact that, with the 
experience of the Sarda Act before it. Parliament should have 
kept the penalty low suggests that child marriages are not 
looked upon with any great disfavour. Mr. Sarda, it might be 
remembered, originally contemplated invalidation of child 
marriages in his Bill and only accepted penalising as a sub¬ 
stitute in order to secure its passage; and the years intervening 
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have established the inadequacy of this restraint. Here, then, 
is a clear sign that the Congress support of reforms is half¬ 
hearted, a submission to Mr. Nehru^s insistence which the 
party tries to keep to the minimum necessary and which 
Mr. Nehru and his supporters are not vigilant enough or 
interested enough to ensure is real. 

The achievements of the Social Reform Movement in the 
past hundred years have been far-reaching if not spectacular. 
The freeing of social life from the dead hand of religious texts 
is the most notable of them. We have incorporated in our 
statute book social legislation which radically alters estab¬ 
lished customs. Not only has the education of women been 
accepted as a national responsibility, but its content has been 
enlarged. Music and the dance traditionally associated with 
man’s lasciviousness have been restored to their cultural 
place. In the castes which were dedicated to these arts, a 
release from its worst evils has come as caste compulsions 
were shed. The status of women has been raised to equality 
with men, and their economic position in the family assured. 
Though occasionally some public pronouncements by digni¬ 
taries might be made on the place of women being the home, 
it is fast being established that such matters are best left to 
the individual to decide. So far as foreign travel goes, it is 
now subject to foreign exchange exigencies rather than 
restricted by religious scruples. As for the depressed classes, 
their own awakening is the best promise of future progress 
and their pohtical strength ensures that they will not be 
ignored nor the constitutional guarantee of rights set aside. 
True, Dr. Ambedkar in his later years led a movement to take 
the Depressed Classes over to Buddhism, but his choice of 
this religion itself indicated the necessity of keeping the migra¬ 
tion to the minimum, and the main response was in Western 
India. 

Caste has been shorn of its worst terrors by the interdict 
on excommunication. The joint family, never a point of 
direct attack by the reformers, is breaking down. Neverthe¬ 
less, the political and economic situation forces a reappearance 
of these loyalties. Mr. Nehru, alone among Congressmen it 
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is true, has been inveighing intermittently against casteism. 
It is difficult to escape the feeling that, apart from Mr. Nehru 
whose national prestige and personal popularity are powerful 
enough to overshadow smaller loyalties, Congress leaders 
continue to rely on support drawn from region and caste and 
community. As the old all-India leaders drop out of the 
political scene, the force of these sectional loyalties becomes 
greater. The caste mind is more difficult to shed than caste, 
and as it reveals itself the caste mind promotes suspicion and 
produces intolerance. In its effect on politics, it makes for 
entrenched positions, inflexibility of attitude and impatience 
of criticism. 

Apart from the direct achievements, many of which could 
be attributed to the logic of changed circumstances rather than 
to any positive effort, the Social Reform Movement repre¬ 
sented the first and biggest attempt on the part of Indians 
themselves at voluntary organisation outside politics. The 
political organisations themselves owed much to British in¬ 
fluence, the first impulse for the Congress being inspired by 
Mr. A. C. Hume. In its sixty years of existence, the Social 
Conference passed through various phases. Its earliest efforts 
were directed towards creating a consciousness among social 
workers of a sense of unity and common purpose. The 
emphasis at all stages was on personal example. Interest in 
social legislation only came when it was realised that the law 
courts were interpreting Hindu law in its narrowest sense. 

The creation of a party devoted to social reform seemed 
very near consummation in the thirties. The effect of the brief 
association was to destroy the Social Reform Conference. A 
complete change in the concept of the role of the State, the 
pla^e of economics in the future of the country was seen 
in the succeeding years; and there was nothing to favour a 
revival. And as politics had before supplanted social reform, 
economics began to take the prior place. The merging of the 
social movement in the political organisation widened interest 
but its disadvantage was demonstrated by the lag of nearly 
ten years before the new central authority for regulating 
Hindu social life exercised its powers. 
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It is difficult in the light of existing conditions to appreciate 
adequately the single-mindedness and high purpose which the 
social reformers brought to their work. That in itself is an 
index to the distance that the country has covered in a hundred 
years. It has been charged against the leaders of the Social 
Conference that they sought to transform Indian society into 
an imitation of the West. This is a travesty of the truth. 
Most of them were men and women educated wholly in India, 
imbibing their knowledge of the West from books. They 
were generally speaking steeped in the Indian tradition, 
anxious to preserve what was best in Indian life but equally 
desirous of bringing about changes which would fit the people 
to modem conditions. They accepted social legislation as an 
instrument of reform with the greatest reluctance, expecting 
to effect their purpose by personal example. And they were 
moved to action in every case by the defects which they 
observed around them. 

“When we go through the history of social reform in Maha¬ 
rashtra,” observed Mr. Justice P. B. Gajendragadkar, in his 
presidential address to the Maharashtra Social Conference in 
1953, “we feel oppressed with the consciousness that the 
movement of social reform has suffered from the curse of 
public apathy not unmixed with a feeling of ridicule or 
contempt.” It is an observation which applies with equal truth 
to other parts of India as well. Religious protestants there 
have been in the past. In fact, Hindu protestantism is as old 
as Hinduism itself. But it was with Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
that attention was directed to social evils and the innovation 
was revolutionary to Hindu experience. The reformers were 
subjected to persecution once it was found that they could 
not be ignored. In spite of this, the large body of reformers 
chose to stay in the community in the faith that their perse¬ 
verance and the nature of the changes they sought would win 
over the reactionaries. Social legislation has completed part 
of their work. The assumption of responsibility by the State 
for the advancement of the underprivileged has removed the 
scope for other activities. Nevertheless, it would be true to 
say that it is upon them that one looks as the makers of the 
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nation and the builders of modem India. 

The Government of India has now an elaborate machinery 
for social welfare; the necessity for trained workers in the 
social field is widely recognised; and there is a central autho¬ 
rity which regulates individual effort. The Maharashtrian 
Conference was very successful with two thousand delegates 
participating at Poona. In 1954, a Second Conference was 
held in Jalgaon and in 1957 a third met in Nasik. But these 
fitful sessions demonstrated, if anything, lack of interest. 
They did not encourage ideas of regularly holding Social 
Conferences in later years. The field of social work has been 
BO vastly enlarged that the resolutions of the early Social 
Conference sessions appear of small importance. If private 
enthusiasm has ceased to be a driving force, the loss is over¬ 
looked by the tremendous machinery that the State wields. 
Though it is the habit of political leaders to emphasise public 
cooperation, the fact cannot be gainsaid that the cooperation 
sought is on the basis of government initiative. Economic 
considerations and aspirations have dwarfed the human factor. 
The magnitude of the plans and programmes leaves little scope 
for the development of the social conscience. It is still true 
today, as it has been in the past hundred years, that the 
general attitude of the Indian public is one of apathy. Depen¬ 
dence on the Government, despite the three decades of non- 
cooperation which fostered a mood of revolt, is if anything 
greater, and the wide extension of government activities has 
resulted in stifling opinion. What remains of the critical spirit 
is contained within the mood of submission. 

It is a facile assumption that, with the achievement of 
legislation to consolidate social reform, the work of the social 
reformer is over. In the altered conditions we find, what 
message have the reformers for us? From their lives, we see 
that firm conviction, a resolute intention to live up to their 
ideals, and social sensitiveness were strong features of their 
character. They combined respect for the individual with 
devotion to the society they lived in. They were not afraid 
to voice unpopular opinions nor did they shrink from putting 
their ideas to the test. Very often their concessions to re- 
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actionary opinion were made out of an anxiety to spare their 
immediate circle the suffering and hardship they themselves 
endured. These are qualities which no age and no country 
can do without. That they were demonstrated in India during 
a period when momentous changes were taking place both 
here and in the world, is of the deepest significance. 

In the earlier years of the Social Conference government 
servants were permitted to participate in its annual sessions^ 
many of them kept away from lack of interest but there was 
always an enlightened section of them which availed itself of 
the tolerance. But by 1930 it became almost impossible, a 
feature of national life which left its scars, only the contacts 
provided by the Women’s Conference working to counteract 
the evil. The consequence of this was seen when the advent 
of political independence brought the politician and the civil 
servant in the closest relation. The process of adjustment has 
been painful and it is still far from being ended. Mr. Jaya- 
prakash Narain, the Socialist leader, who has developed a dis¬ 
taste and distrust of politics, has recently charged the Congress 
Ministers with loss of contact with the people and over-depen¬ 
dence on the machinery of government. He, in the language 
of popular politics, attributes this result to long years of 
foreign rule. More correctly, it is a development inevitable in 
the social backgroimd of the national movement. Internal and 
international conditions today clearly prevent a Hindu revival, 
and no one can seriously regret it. To swing to the other 
extreme and expect to be able to ignore the influence of the 
majority which permeates all other sections of the nation, how¬ 
ever, is equally an illusion. The division between the govern¬ 
ing class and the people arises from just this fantasy which 
colours both policy and planning. A shrewd British observer 
who has long record of work in India, remarked recently that 
the Indian product of British and Western universities had 
won the battle against Indian reaction. There is very little of 
Gandhism in the Government of India. Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
President of the Congress, has sought to explain the contradic¬ 
tion by saying that Gandhiji’s simplicity was not by any means 
an inexpensive business. But India cannot by any stretch of 
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imagination, invention and effort be made a Western nation. 
This the social reformers clearly saw, as clearly as that society 
could not remain static. Their work will emerge the more 
certain as the conflict now at an early phase begins to be 
resolved. 
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